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Althoygh I shelter from the rain 
Under a broken tree. 

My chair was nearest to the fire 

In every company 

That talked of love or politics, 

Ere Time transfigured me. 

Though lads are making pikes again 
Foe some conspiracy, 

An<* crazy rascals ragtf their fill 
At human tyranny. 

My contemplations are of Time 
That has transfigured me. 

There’s not a woman turns her face 
Upon a broken tree. 

And yet the beauties that I loved 
*Xre in my memory; 

I spit into tjic^face of Time 
That has transfigured me. 

The Lamentation of the Old Pensioner 

by W. B. YEATS 




SECTION ONE 




chapter One 


I 

I ooK, Father, horses . . 
y'Ah, be still, you little divil.” 

The short, wirf, red-faced Irishman with gray hair and a 
clipped, gray musttche held his five-year-old grandson by the 
hand. He walked with an air of dignity and importance. He 
was in* his early seventies and looked well-preserved and 
iiealthyf 

He was walking along Forty-ninth Street with Danny boy 
clinging to his hand. 

It^was spring and the weather was fine, and it made him 
think ofi the olc^ country. Why, today it was like it might be 
only yesterday when he was a lad in Westmeath. And now 
Itere he was in America, % t^ed old man. All these years he*d 
worked by the sweat of his bi^w, and hard work it was. But 
he missed work. This life of a gentleman, if you please, was no 
life for him, beholden to his son Al and having Mary chase 
him from, pillar to post like a chicken with its head cut off. 
The life of a gentleman, so it was, and so Tim and Pat and 
Dennis and his friends on the streetcar would say. 

— ^Meet my friend, Tom O’Flaherty, sure and he’s living 
the life ^f Reilly, the life of a gentleman. 

Dennis Delaney had said*that, introducing him to a young 
bucko of a cousin just out from the* old country, a fine strap- 
ping lad by the name of John Stanton. But lucky he was, too, 
for the strength wasn’t in him to do the work he’d done in 
his day, and there was the jingle of money in his pdeket so 
that ‘he could always sneak into a saloon and hat^ a can of 
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beer with his friends, and tell me a man, tell me one, who had 
more friends than himself. Old Tom OTlaheocy. 

"Pader, Father, are we going to the duckpond?** 

"Ah, be stUl.” 

He looked down at the little fellow, a twinkle in his old 
and watery eyes. Danny had a pretty, roundish face with a 
dimple in his chin. His curly, brown hair hung down over his 
shoulders. 

Old Tom proudly thought on how he had as fine a gr;ind- 
son as a man could ask the Lord for. But why in the name of 
God had Mary dressed the little fellow up in Sunday clothes 
with white stockings and that white sailorb suit? There was 
no telling what that woman of his would (be up to doing, no 
telling by man, beast, or bird. Ah, there were days indeed 
when he even felt sorry for the good Lor^ Himself, ^because 
when Mary went up there she’d give Hdl even to Him. 

"Father, Pader, Pader," Danny O’Neill excitedly called. 

"Yes, and what is it now?’’ Old Tom asked gruffly. 

"Look, look, more horses.’’ 

Danny pointed to two handsome, well-groomed brown 
horses pulling a big, shining black carriage. Vhe coachman 
was wearing a top hat. Old Toni sjirveyed the horses with si 
practiced eye. Fine horses these were. They must be owned by 
rich swells. 

He grew wistful, remembering himself years ago when he’d 
driven out of the barn for the first time with his own horse 
and wagon. Proud day that was for him, proud ind^d. How 
many years ago? He didn’t know. 

"Aren’t wc going to the duckpond, Pader?’’ Danny asked, 
as they walked 'slowly on toward Grand Boulevard. 

"Ah, be still and let me think.’*’ * 

"I want to feed the'dutks.’’ 

Old Tom was thinking. Dared he slip into O’Callahan’s 
saloon at Fifty-first and Calumet for a glass of beer? ^ould 
the little frllow give it away? They always asked the little 
fellow qu^tions. Ah, he had a fondness for Danny boy, but 
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wny in the name of God did the child have to be telling every- 
thing th;R went on? 

Old Tom sighed. 

“PadcaF, buy me Qiackerjack to feed the ducks at the duck- 
pond.” 

"And what do you want to be feeding the ducks for?” 

"Ducks get hungry. Feed the hungry ducks.” 

His weather-beaten face cracked into a smile. They came 
to Grand Boulevard and turned the comer. A ruddy, jolly- 
looking, very plump priest almost collided with them. 

"Why, it’s Tom O’Flaherty himself.” 

"Ah, good afternoon. Father, good afternoon. Fine day it 
is,” Tom said, respectfully tipping his black derby. 

"Yes, Tom, it is. And how’s my young friend?” 

Danny looked up at Father Hunt, wanting to be praised. 

I He feh good. 

"And tell me, lad, who is the greatest baseball player there 
is?” the priest asked, friendliness and amusement in his voice. 

“Ty C^bb,” Danny said, as if by rote. 

are a good boy. You’ll be a ball player yourself when 
you grow u^,” Father Hunt said, patting Danny’s head. 

• Danny beamed in hap^iAess. He waited for the priest to ask 
him more questions. 

— Father Hunt is my friend, Danny said to himself. 

"Tell me, Tom, how are you these days?” 

Old Tom slowly and dourly shook his head from side to 
side. A melancholy expression came into his old gray eyes. He 
sighed. 

"Father, me life isn’t me own,” he said with self-pity. 

"You’re not imbibing too much, Tom?” Father Hunt asked 
with a smile. 

"No, Father, as God is my ^AieS. A wee drop now and 
then, it’s all I take for me disposition.” 

The old man and the priest exchanged understanding 
glances. 

'.'Father, I tell you, me life isn’t me own. Her#J am, in ^ 
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latter end of me days, a hard-workin’ man, and I can’t call 
me soul me own with that woman of mine. Father, f tell you, 
it’s ’Tom do this’ and 'Tom do that,’ ‘Tom, put up the line 
for the nigger washwoman’ and 'Tom, t^|cc care of Wie baby’ 
and 'Tom, take the baby out’ and 'Tom — ’ ” 

"Pader, Pader,” Danny interrupted, tugging at his grand- 
father’ coat sleeve. 

“And what is it you’re after wanting now?’’ Old Tom 
asked in mock gruffncss. 

“Pader, I’m not a baby — I’m a man.’’ 

Old Tom melted with pride. 

"And you’ll be a fine man, too, when you JJrow up,’’ Father 
Hunt said. "Remember this when you groV up, Daniel, you 
remember that Father Hunt told you this.’’ 

“Yes, Father.” " 

Happy with all this attention, Danny stood carefully* eyeing* 
them both. 

"Tom, just t.ike it easy, and whenever you have the wish, 
just ring the bell at the parish house and we’ll hav'e a cl^at,” 
Father Hunt said, giving old Tom a wink. 

''And who knows, we’ll have a . . .” 

Another wink. 

"Father, if you could tell Mary a word or two for me,” 
old Tom said. 

"Indeed I will. Don’t you worry, I will, the very next time 
I «ee her. I’ll watch for her this Sunday at mass,” Father Hunt 
said. 

"Thank you. Father. You’re a good man,” Tom said re- 
spectfully. 

Father Hunt dug into his trouser pockets. Danny^ was all 
eyes. The priest pulled out some change and selected a shiny 
silver coin. 

"Daniel, here’s a brand new nickel just for you.” 

The priest handed the coin to Danny, who grabbed it 
eagerly.' 

"And w^t do you say?” Old Tom demanded. 
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“Thank, you.” 

“God bless you, Tom. And God bless you, Daniel,” Father 
Hunt said. 

“Tharft you, Fa^er,” Tom said, respectfully tipping his 
hat. 

Father Hunt shook hands with Old Tom and Danny and 
walked on. 

Proceeding north, past the church, Tom tipped his hat 
agam. 

"Pader, Pader.” 

“Now what do you want?” 

“Here.” 

Danny was pressing the nickel oA his grandfather. 

“It’s yours, son^” 

“Brfjr Crackerjacks for the ducks, Pader.” 

Tofft took the nickel and gazed tenderly at his grandson’s 
curly head. 

n 

A nursemai^, he told himself, a nursemaid he was. He was 
sitting on a 6ench on the right side of the duckpond. On the 
^benches around him the wopien, old and young, were cackling 
away, and, sure, wasn’t it the truth that he would rather be 
hearing the quack-quacking of the ducks? 

The green was coming out on the bushes and the trees bor- 
dering the small duckpond and on the little island in the 
center. Little children were running about, shouting and talk- 
ing, playing in the sand pile on the other side of the pond 
froni where old Tom sat, running in and 6ut of it, falling and 
getting up, and the air was full of their voices and their cry- 
ing and laughing. The vfhite ducks swam about, now and 
then quacking, and Danny stootf at tite edge of the pond with 
a box of Crackerjack in his left Aand. 

“Quack-quack,” he was calling. 

He took some Crackerjack from the box, spitting some on 
the>sandy gravel, and awkwardly flinging the picce»on the st|^- 
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nanc water. A sparrow shot under his feet, grabbed up a piece 
of Crackerjack, and shot nervously away. A duck sWam near 
the little island in the center of the pond. 

"Here, quack-quack." ^ 

Danny looked disappointed. Then his eyes lit up with a 
bright idea. He turned and ran to his grandfather, exclaiming 
excitedly, "Pader, Pader.” 

"And what is it now?” 

"Pader, 1 want a bell.” 

"Where in the name of God would I be finding a bell in 
the park?” 

"I want Mother’s bell.” 

"What will you want to be doing with bell, 1 ask you?” 

"Mother rings the bell and I come to diiyier. I ring the bell 
and the ducks come to dinner.” 

"Well, now, what do you think of that?” 

Danny gazed intently at his grandfather. 

A stout woman with a babyish, round face sat oi^ the bench 
with Tom. She wore a plain blue suit, white lacv shirtwaist, 
and a broad black hat with black velvet trimrtiing. 

"Mv, my, what a smart boy,” she said. 

"Smart the laddie is.” 

"Sonny boy, come here and tell me your name.” 

Danny looked at her suspiciously. 

"Tell the lady your name,” Old Tom said. 

"Daniel O’Neill.” 

"That’s a nice name, and you’re a nice boy.” 

"Do you have ,an alarm clock?” Danny asked the fat 
woman. 

She flung her head back in lauf^hter. Danny didn^t know 
why she laughed. He dldiflflike it. 

"You must like the ducks,” the fat lady said. 

"The ducks like Crackerjack.” 

"Amt don’t you?” 

I like Crackerjack.” 
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“My, my, you’re a good boy to share your Crackerjack 
with the*duck9^’’ the fat lady said. 

Danny looked at her as though he didn’t know what she 
was tilling about. Then he turned, ran to the edge of the 
duckpond, an^ called out: 

“Hefe, quack-quack ducks!’’ 

He began to fling more Crackerjack into the water, and 
this time the ducks swam toward him. 

m 

“My, you must be proud of your lovely little grandson,’’ 
the fat lady said to Tom. 

“He’s me daughter’s second oldest.’’ 

He couldn’t help liking the little fellow. The boy was his 
own flesh and blSod. And sometimes didn’t he enjoy taking 
the b<iy out and being with him? He’d do it more if Mary 
wasn’t always ordering him to do it. 

“Yes, a grandchild must be a joy. And your grandson, 
what was»his name?’’ 

’^D^piel. He’s named after Daniel O’Connell.’’ 

This meaift nothing to the nosey lump of flesh beside him, 
sand it wasn’t the God’s,ti\ith because it wasn’t himself that 
did the naming. But he lik^ to think that his favorite grand- 
son bore the name of Dam'el O’Connell. Ah, there had been 
a great man, a fine man. Tlie Emancipator, they had called 
him. And as a boy, hadn’t he heard tell of him from his father 
and the other men? And they spoke of his coming home to 
Ireland, dead, at the time of the Great Famine, and the people 
going out to America, hungry and poor ,t and seeing the ship 
bearing Daniel O’Connell’s body coming into the harbor. 
They nad brought Daniel O’Connell heune to be buried in 
Ireland. Sure, his own old boifeS Wbuld never rest in the 
old sod. * 

That nosey bag of flesh beside him was talking, and what 
in the name of God was she saying? 

“Do you always take your grandson out?’’ 
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*‘Now and again, Mam. I’m retired, and now and again I 
take him out.” 

Danny was running with some boys. 'Well, let him run. No 
ill could befall him here. 

But wasn’t it just his misfortune to be sitting beside this 
nosey bag of flesh instead of a man to talk with? 

Old Tom took out of his pocket his corncob pipe and his 
half-crushed package of Tip Top Tobacco tnd carefully filled 
the pipe. He lit it and puffed, letting his twinkling eyes rove 
about. The boy was in the sand pile. Mary had said that he 
was to be sure and not let the baby get dirty in his clean 
white clothes. 

— Ah, the devil with Mary. The devil take her. Let the 
laddie plav in the sand. 

He puffed on his pipe. 

And what was the nosey one beside him saying no'#? She 
had none of her own. Well, that he could well understand, 
for what kind of a man would have wanted to be marrying 
her? ^ 

Danny was rushing to him, screaming. Now what h%d hap- 
pened to the little fellow? 

"Pader! Pader!” Danny wailed^* rvnning up to his grand-* 
father with his hands to his face. 

People looked at him. Old Tom became alarmed by Danny’s 
screams. 

"What is it after happening to you, me boy?” 

Danny still cried. 

"Arc you hurt, Daniel? Here, let me see you and wipe your 
face,” the fat woman said. 

"It hurts mv eyes. He threw sand in my eyes.” ^ 

"Here,” Old Tom said, drawing out a handkerchief and 
wiping the sand off Danny**s*facc. 

Danny stopped crying. * 

"It hurts. Mv eyes. He threw sand in my eyes.” 

"Coml- here, Daniel,” the fat lady said. 

^He went/t) her timidly. She wiped his face and eyes. 
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"Is it better now, Daniel?” 

"Yes, 

"Dqp’t let him throw any more sand in your eyes. Who 
was it, rife boy?” 

"A hoy* I don’t know him. He threw sand. It went in my 
eye.” 

"Now go back and play and be careful.” 

Danny ran off. Old Tom sighed. For a minute he had wor- 
ried for fear it was something serious. 

"Such a darling boy. I wish I had a boy like that,” the 
fat woman said. 

“Sure, children are all alike. I raised me own, and it’s the 
same with me grandchildren. One minute they’re happy, and 
the next minute ^ey’re hurt and come to you crying.” 

01(f Tom wondered how soon he might risk leaving here 
• and getting himself a glass of beer. He had a thirst for a glass 
of beer. He puffed on his pipe again and looked about at the 
playing children, and at the ducks swimming in the pond. 
Ahf this was no place and no life for the likes of himself. 

IV 

Old Tom had had a §;o<»l time with his grandson, but he 
would never let on to Mary that he had liked it. What was 
there for a man to do in his ••^tirement? A can of beer, a talk 
with his friends, good sleep and sitting in the sunshine, and 
being with his grandson. There were other grandchildren — 
Bill who was nine and Little Margaret, a darling little girl she 
was— but this one was the apple of his eye. But once admit 
something to that woman of his, and there was no end of it. 

Danny took his grandfather’s hand. His white suit was 
dirty and streaked with sand. Hj,s ^hife stockings were dirty, 
almost gray in spots. The right qpe was ripped at the knee, 
and there were patches of dried blood on the skin and the 
frayed stocking. His black shoes were dusty. And l^is round 
little face was dirty, too. But his blue eyes wei^ bright and 
shiily, and he kept smiling to himself. 
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Neither of them spoke as they walked along ^Calumet 
Avenue. The old man chewed a stick of gumt hoping that it 
and the last pipeful would take away the smell of beer* on his 
breath. Now, if the little fellow only didnit say anythYng . . . 

He could just imagine the turmoil if the little fellow, should 
say they’d been in O’Callahan’s saloon. And a high-class 
saloon it was. God Almighty, didn’t Mary herself like a swig 
of a can of beer? That she did. And no harm had come to the 
little fellow, and the bartender gave him a full bottle of pop 
for good behavior, too. 

He began to sing, half aloud: 

Ob, Faddy dear, and did you hear . . 

It was twilight. The sun had gone down. 7'he little old man 
in the black derby hat sang half-aloud to himself an^ held 
the hand of his dirty-faced grandson as they solemnly walked ' 
home. 




chapter T wo 


1 

W HEN Old Tom and Danny entered the OTlaherty 
apartment in the 4700 block on Indiana Avenue, Mary 
O’Flaherty grabbed Danny, kissed him, and excitedly ex^ 
claimed: 

“Here’s me grandson!’* 

Mary O’Flahertj^was of about the same height as Tom. Her 
hair h;ftl not even a trace of gray in it. Her sharp features 
4;oftened when she looked with tenderness and love on her 
grandson. 

“Sure, you look like you’ve been in the fields or the prairie, 
witl^all of*the grime you have on you.” 

“Sureaand yoy can’t keep a laddie his age out of the dirt and 
the sand pile,^' Old Tom said defensively. 

* “Mother — Pader took me |o the duckpond. I fed the ducks 
Crackerjack. Father Hunt gave me a nickel. Father Hunt is 
my friend.” 

“He’s a saint of God. He doesn’t drink like that other one. 
Father Costello, may he have the grace of the Lord on his 
soul.” 

“Is Father Costello bad. Mother?” 

“No priest is bad, son. Tell me, did you*have a good time? 
How di^ Pa treat you, and did he take good care of you?” 
Old Tom frowned. 

“Ah, Mary, he’s a grand little Tellow, Mary, a grand little 
fellow, and no trouble at all.” 

“Indeed he is,” Mary O’Flaherty said with positiveness. 
"Mother? Mother?” 

•Yes, son.” 


>3 
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"I want Pader to take me to the duckpcmd tomorrow, 
every day.” 

Tom O’Flaherty made a long face. 

"What happened to me grandson?” ^ary aske(k noticing 
that Danny had cut his knee. 

"Oh, he was running and he fell and got himself a little 
cut.” 

"Yes, I fell. I was running and there was a big boy. He 
pushed me. And a big boy threw sand in my eyes.” 

"You should have put a rock in his eyes,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

She turned to Tom. 

He quailed. Would she be saying something? He loved his 
Mary, but he didn’t love her tongue. 

"The next time you take me grandson out, you s^op the 
big boys from picking on me grandson.” She turned to Danny! 
"Are you all right, son?” 

"Oh, it was nothing, Mary, it was nothing,” Ol^ Tom said, 
trying to be persuasive. 

"Mother, I’m all right. I ain’t hurt.” 

She made a dramatic gesture w*th her hands, stretching oyt 
her thin, talonlike fingers with fheir long nails. 

"Let me put these hands of mine on anyone who touches 
you! Just let me!” 

Danny wished Mother would cut her fingernails. 

"Let me wash you and clean you for supper, Daniel.” 

"Mother, where’s Aunt Louise?” 

"She’ll be hornet from work any minute now. Come; son.” 

"I want her to come home. I want Aunt Louise here,” 
Danny said insistently. Mary O’Flaherty put her arm around 
his shoulder and led hfm fo*the bathroom. 

Old Tom relaxed. She hadn’t asked about the saloon. He 
went to the parlor to sit down and wait for supper and for 
Louise to eftme home. Margaret was working tonight. Ah, but 
(hat was stmething to be proud of, his two daughters. • 
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He sac quietly rocking away in the darkening parlor, hear> 
ing the Indiana Avenue streetcars as they passed. 

n 

Mary O’Flaherty, Tom, Danny, and Louise sat at the round 
table in the dining room eating supper. Danny was eating 
slowly. He was watching Aunt Louise, but he didn’t want 
them to know how much he was watching her. 

"He must be tired,” Aunt Louise said. 

Danny just liked the sound of her voice. It was so soft and 
made him feel good. Sometimes he talked to her just so he 
could hear her voice. She was his beautiful Aunt Louise. 

Louise sat opposite Danny. She was nineteen, tall, thin, and 
beautiful. She had sed, blue eyes; her face was finely modeled, 
and her' skin was very clear. Her hair was thick and a rich 
luhiirn. She wore it simply. She had on a white shirtwaist 
that enhanced her attractiveness. 

"Eat yoi^r supper, son — you must have nothing in your 
little*stomach,” Mary O’Flaherty coaxed. 

Danny picked'up his fork and took a piece of meat. Mother 
htkd cut his pork chops. ]^e*chewed fast. He wanted to get 
the piece of meat swallowed? When you ate and swallowed, 
the food made you strong, and it made you go to the bath- 
room and do number two. Number two was bad. It was bad 
to do it in your pants. Babies did two in diapers, and Mama 
washed the diapers. Mama was his mother. Mother was his 
grandmother. He loved Mother best. He loved his beautiful 
Aunt Louise. Everybody s.iid he looked likaher. Danny swal- 
lowed the meat. 

"Sometimes the little feltbw is as quiet as a mouse,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

Danny took another piece of meat. 

"I wonder where me son Al is tonight,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

“Al is in Detroit, Mother,” Aunt Louise said. 
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“Me son is the finest boy a mother ever had/’ Mary 
O’Flaherty said as if she were throwing out 1 challenge. 

“That he is, Mary. And wasn’t I tellin’ Tommy ^cGann 
on the streetcars just that. I was saying him wha^a fine job 
me son Al has, traveling here and there and staying at the 
finest hotels, and Tommy was green with envy, Mary, green- 
eyed when I was tellin’ him about Al’s suits and his ties and 
his shoes — and just like I was tellin’ him nothing at all, I says 
to him, Mary, I says, ‘Yes, a pair of oxfords, ten dollars, that’s 
the kind of shoes me son Al buys.’ ’* 

“Uncle At sells shoes,” Danny said. 

Ail eyes turned on him. 

^ f f 

"Ah, you’re the smart little boy,” Mary said. “You’re me 
grandson. You’re going to grow up to be«’.s fine a m3tf\ as me 
son Al, indeed you are.” 

“Uncle Al doesn’t take his lunch to work.” 

“He’s too swell for that, son.” 

Louise burst into gay laughter. Tom made a ^ice and his 
eyes danced. 

“I swear to God that the day he ran away,’ht put me heart 
in me mouth,” Mary said. “Me hfcaft was jumpin’ right up t-n 
me throat.” 

Danny knew what his grandmother w.is talking about. He 
beamed with the attention of everyone upon him. 

“Tell me about it. Mother,” he said. 

“But Danny dear, you know,” Aunt Louise said, 

“Tell me,” he said, turning toward her, his tone of voice 
almost tyrannical.*- 

“Sure, there I was in the kitchen, workin’ away, jind Tom 
was at work, and I asked the ni^er washwoman what Hap- 
pened to me grandson.” ’ * 

Again Danny beamed. 

“He wasn’t any place to be found. I called. I went to the 
front and*to the back, but nary a place was he. I sent the 
rigger wac^woman out, but nary a sight could she find of 
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him. And so I went out meself, and nary a sight or light of 
him could f find.** 

Danny, laughed. 

“Were y&u afraid, hfother?” 

“And I. said to meself, ’This is not like me grandson, Dan- 
iel.’ My God, I thought it was the kidnapers.” 

“Were you afraid. Mother?” 

"That I was.” 

Danny laughed. 

“And, Pader — were you afraid?” 

"Oh, sure, I was at work.” 

“Would you be afraid if you knew I was gone away and I 
was lost?” 

“I’d have gone affor you with me razor strop,” Old Tom 
said affectionately. 

• “Auntf Louise, were you afraid?” 

“I wasn’t here either, Danny, and I didn’t know about it 
until after you’d been found by the police.” 

“You would have been afraid if you knew, wouldn’t you. 
Aunt Louise?” ]^e^asked persistently. 

“Afraid? I’d have been terpfied.” 

•Vhat’s that?” 

“That’s being very much afraid, as if you knew the bogey- 
man was really going to get yc or . . .” 

Her words broke off, and wistfulness clouded her hand- 
some face. And Danny, who had been laughing, suddenly 
changed. He became grave. 

"Eat ^our meal, son, before it gets cold. A growing boy 
needs hot food in his stomach.” 

Dannyibegan to eat. 

“God in Heaven,” Mary went on,^“t^en I was told what 
happened, you could have knocked me down with a breath of 
wind.” 

Danny beamed at his grandmother. ^ 

“What was it you said to the policeman when 1)|& came to 
the door with Danny, Mother?” Louise asked. 
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can’t remember. I must have said, 'There’s me little 
grandson.* ” ' ' 

"VThatever put in your head to do that, Danny^” Louise 
asked. 

*‘I wanted to go to work and take my lunch in the news> 
paper like Pader.” 

They laughed. 

“Think of it, the little fellow wrapping his blocks in the 
newspaper and just lighting off. Son, don’t you do that 
again.” 

••No, Mother, I won’t.” 

"Where did you go?” Aunt Louise asked. 

“To work,” Danny iaid. 

Tom watched him, thinking that the boy had wanted to 
do the kind of work he did. It made him feci good. \ he little 
fellow didn’t go out and say he wanted to sell shoe., like Al. 
He wanted to carry his lunch and drive a team of horses. Ah, 
but the little fellow didn’t know it was hard work, and how 
could he know the days when the cold nipped "you and bit 
you and made your fingers numb, and fro^^c yourefeet until 
they pained you, and you wanted to pray to the Almighty 
God for your day’s work to bc/>vcr? And his day’s work ^as 
over, over for life. Well, God forbid that the curly-headed 
little fellow should ever have to work as hard as his green- 
horn grandfather. 

Tom looked at the boy. The lad was smiling. A happy little 
lad. He was an American. So were his own children — ^Ned 
and Al and Louise and Margaret and Elizabeth — so were they 
Americans, as much as this grandson of his. 

•'What did you do, son?” 

••I got lost. Mother.” 

Tom turned to gaze across the table at Mary. He tried to re- 
member her as a girl in tW old country, frail and small, with 
her lovely hair and her pretty girl’s face. She could run, 
swift,'swi'rt as a deer and the wind, he used to say. And now 
^she was j^^’grandmother out here in America. The little boy 
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saying he got lost. Wasn’t he himself lost, lost out here in 
‘America? Ah, if he could only go back. He turned tender 
eyes on Louise, wondering if she, his baby, could understand 
him and ^i» wanting to go back to spend his latter days and 
to die in the old country. 

m 

Mary rocked gently and puffed on her corncob pipe. Old 
Tom puffed on his, too, and, holding the warm bowl in his 
hand, watched the slowly ascending smoke. 

"Mary, I was just tellin’ myself — it’s hard work we did for 
our children, hard ^ork.’’ 

"Indeed it was, Tofn. And then me ion Ned and me daugh- 
ter Lizz whisk them^lves off and get married. And to what? 
Ned to tlKat sick woman, and she half-alive, in Madison, Wis- 
consin, aifid Lizz to that pauper.’’ 

"Jim O’Neill’s a good man, Mary, a good, hard-working 
man.’’ 

"Ah| he never worked harder than you, Tom.’’ 

"Sure, i9ie wqi*!# is harder here than it was in the old coun- 
try^ Mary.” 

Both of them grew nostalgit. 

From the dining room thev heard the sound of a type- 
writer. Mary O’Flaherty sat up, her thin, small body taut. 

"Jesus, Mary, and Joseph!” she exclaimed dramatically. 
"The devil is in the house.” 

Tom looked at her, pained and uneasy. After all these years 
with Mary he could never be knowing fo^ sure what she 
would be saying next. 

"Ah, Mkry, sit here and have a puff of your pipe with me 
and let the divil go to the divil.* Surf and nothing’s the 
matter.” 

The sound of the typewriter continued. 

"It’s that machine. Satan is in that machine,” jish^ said, 
angrily, pointing a finger at him. 
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Mary, that machine is American, and the Americans 
like them, just like they like the automobiles. Horseless* 
carriages and typewriters, who would have ever thought 
of them but the Americans? Sure, me mother’s e^es would 
have come out of her head if she could have lived to see 
the things that be these days. It’s American, and sure our 
Louise she’ll get a fine job in an office once she learns the p’s 
and q’s of that machine.” 

”A girl in her health — I tell you, Tom, that girl is a frail 
one. She’s not the likes of me when 1 was her age.” 

**You were the girl, Mary. The girl of me heart.” 

Mary leaned forward and said in a low vhisper: 

”Tom, that machine;, will be the death of her yet.” 

•'Don’t say that, Mar>% don’t.” 

The old lady dramatically blessed he/self. Then,, he stood 
and, raising her voice, exclaimed, swear by thes^ipld bones 
of mine, no good will come of that machine out of Hell itself.” 

nr 

Old Tom’s pipe had gone out again. He sat, holding it be- 
tween his lips, looking from the parlor down the small dark 
hallway to the dining room, where Louise sat at the type- 
writer. He could see her hand^. Ah, she had beautiful hands. 
She was a beautiful girl. And to think that such a beautiful 
girl was his own daughter, his own flesh and blood. 

An uneasy feeling came upon him as if he had done some- 
thing, committed a sin. He told himself that he hadn’t done 
a thing, nary a thing had he done. 

Louise’s hand** at the typewriter. 

•'That electric light costs money.” 

Mary had raised her voice and, good God fiimself in 
Heaven, she was at It ag. in, flying off the handle, as his son 
Ned said. He missed Ned. When would Ned be coming to 
Chicago? 

•'Motl^r, please let me practice.” 

•'If mcT son A1 was home.” 
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"Mother, At wants me to learn to typewrite,” Louise said 
in a pleading voice. 

* Old Tom wished Mary would stop and let the poor girl be. 
But if he*sai4 anything she’d be at him, too. 

He walked quietly d> his bedroom next to the parlor. He 
shut the door and switched on the light. 'What a wonder of 
the world it was to press the little button and there was the 
electricity, and, think of it, of how there was nothing of this 
in the old country when he was a young buck of a lad. Ah, 
the wonders of the world, the wonders of the world here in 
America. 

He sat on the b^. He gazed with dull, vacant eyes at the 
white, blue, and pink flower-patterned wallpaper. Sad 
thoughts went hazily through his mind and he wasn’t even 
sure of tWiat they were. 

• — Ah!#»e exclaimed to himself. 

He moved his old head from side to side, not knowing why 
he did so. 

— TJjic wcSiders of the world, he silently said. 

He bliifked his^eyes and became very drowsy. Somewhere 
in his stomach he felt a pain, ^is sleepy head began to nod, as 
though against his will. 

— Ah, I’ll be dead soon. 

He got up, yawning, and bc^.an to undress. 

— ^The wonders of the world! 

He heard Mary still nagging Louise in the dining room. He 
went on undressing. He stood for a moment, naked. The hair 
on his chest was gray. His stomach muscle^ were slack. His 
old limbs were tired now. He was ashamed of his nakedness, 
even alonC with himself in ])is little bedroom with the door 
closed. Quickly he got his long»Bani*>l nightgown from 
the closet and drew it on. 

He wanted to get right into bed, but he had to go to the 
bathroom. He stood, barefooted, not wanting to go out^o the 
bathroom in his nightgown, not wanting Louise to ^ or hear^ 
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him going and not wanting Mary to notice him because she 
was on the warpath. 

He wished he didn’t have to go. His head dropped, and his 
chin almost touched his chest. He fingered his griy mustache 
and then licked it with his tongue. Ke opened the door and 
peered out in the dim hallway. 

“Me son Al’s word is law in this house,” Mary was saying. 

On tiptoe he came out of the bedroom and went quietly 
along the small hallway to the bathroom just by the dining 
room. 

“Is that you, Tom?” Mary called. 

"It is, Mary,” he said, his hand on the bathroom door. 

“Get your rest, Tom. You worked bird all your life, and 
you earned it. You’re a good man.” 

“I will, Mary,” he answered, suddenly grateful. * 

He went into the bathroom and quietly closed;the dqor. 



chapter Three 


I 


I ’m on a streetcar.” 

**What did you say. Little Brother?” asked his Aunt Mar- 
garet. 

She was handoome and dark-haired and in her early 
twenties. She was ^vearing her glasses. Sometimes she wore 
them; sometimes she didn’t. She sat at the kitchen table, 
drinking coffee. Hbr bathrobe was open. Danny looked at 
jier bre<)|ts but didn’t want her to know he was doing it. Milk 
didn’t come out of her breasts or Aunty Louise’s, the way it 
did from Mama. He knew this because of that Sunday when 
he was mad and crying so and Aunty Louise and Aunty Mar- 
gare^ha^ him suck at their breasts and there was no milk and 
it made him inad. He’d been a little fellow then, not five 
years old like he was now^ 

"Don’t look at me, Little*Brother,” Aunty Margaret said. 
"I’m not. I’m a streetcar, he ansstcered evasively. 

"What are you, the . . . the da-ductor?” 

"He’s not that. He’s the conductor.'* 

"You used to say the da-ductor. You used to tell your 
Aunty Peg, Little Brother, that when you grew up you 
wanted to be the da-ductor on a streetcar.^’ 

^'Conductor," Danny told her with a child’s pride and 
scorn in*being right at the <‘xpense of a grownup. 

“Come here. Little Brother, and*let«me kiss you. Oh, you 
have such pretty hair — a girl would love to have your curls,” 
W said, smiling at him. "Ah, Little Brother, when you grow 
up you’re going to be something very important, you’re very 
smart.” 


*3 
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Danny wished he could grow up in a hurry. 

"Where is he?" Mary OTlaheity said, coming into the* 
kitchen. 

"Here he is, Mother," Margaret answered. 

"Ah, didn't I lay out his clothes fcr him this morning?" 

"And you dressed yourself?" Aunt Margaret asked him. 

"Where is Pa?” 

"Pader went out.” 

"He did, did he? And saying nary a word to me." 

"Oh, Mother, Father is just out getting in the sun some 
place." 

"And he didn’t tell me where he was?" 

"Mother, why don’t ^ou stop picking on Father and nag- 
ging him?” 

Mrs. O’Flaherty stared at her daughrer and pi ced her 
hands on her hips. 

"Bless my tired old soul — stop picking on your father?" she 
exclaimed. "Ah, me mother should be here to hear that." 

"You’re always fighting with him or you’re hghting with 
me and Louise.” 

"Saint Joseph in Heaven! Fighting? It’s no' enough fight- 
ing I do, nary enough.” 

Danny marched into the dining room, stamping his feet 
and calling out. 

"Ding-dong! Ding-dong!” 

"Little Brother, don’t do that. Mrs. Morton upstairs com- 
plains of the noise you make.” 

"Mrs. Morton! That whore!” Mrs. O’Flaherty burst out. 

As his grandmother and Aunt Margaret began to shout at 
one another, he marched back into the parlor, calling: 

"Ding-dong! Get out of my way, ding-dong, diiig-dongl” 

He wondered wha** a whore was. 

n 

Old, Tom sat in the sun on the high steps of the yellow- 
brick, twa-story building, smoking his corncob pipe and 
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thinking. He wouldn’t breathe a word of it, but he wished he 
• was doing this in the old country. Sure and hadn’t he thought 
there was nothing for him in the old country with his older 
brother, *P?<, getting the small farm, and he was wanting to 
come out here to America? Ah, was it worth it? Was he so 
much better off than if he’d never come here? 

But there was Mr. Gehagen going to his office and at this 
time of the morning, like a gentleman. Well, his own sons 
went to their work at the time of day a gentleman did. Mr. 
Gehagen nodded a stiff good morning to Tom, and Tom re- 
turned the nod. He didn’t care for that Mr. Gehagen. 
Wouldn’t you thiisk he owned the sidewalk from the way he 
walked, with the airaof him and the cyt of him and the get-up 
of him? A gentleman he tried to be because he worked in an 
office. 

, Tom fot up and moved over to the railing at the side of 
the porch, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and put it in his 
pocket. He sat down again. 

If he weat inside, Mary would find something for him to 
do or sh^ might be finding some fault with him. And there 
was that fat Mrs. Mulligan across the street. Just look at the 
wSddle on her. Did a manyev^r see the like of it? She must be 
going to the store to do h?r marketing on Forty-seventh 
Street. She must be walking o. he other side of the street so 
as not to pass this house. She and Mary had had bad words 
over the little fellow, and Mary was always saying that some 
day she would tear the eyes right out of the head of that Mul- 
ligan one. A biddy she was, and Billie Mulligan, her man, led 
a dog’s life with that biddy always nagging»him. Look at the 
big fat behind on her, would you? 

A northbound streetcar psissed in front of Mrs. Mulhgan. 

“Good morning, Tom.” 

It was Officer O’Reilly. 

“Good morning yourself, John.” 

“Fine morning.” 

“That it is.” 
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Officer O’Reilly was big, and his belly stuck out under his 
uniform and belt. He twirled his club and rubbed his droop-' 
ing black mustache. He gazed up at the blue sky, over the 
two- and three-story buildings. 

’’How’s the young man, Tom?” 

’’Fine, fine, John. He’s inside now, playing at something or 
other.” 

"They liked him at the Station. Lieutenant Canovan put 
him up there on the desk and put a hat on him and let him 
play with keys, and the two of them had a time of it, I 
hear tell. He isn’t running offi to work again, is he?” 

"No, John, he isn’t.” 

“The little fellow can’t wait to be working, can he? He 
takes after his grandfather.” ^ 

"Time enough and he’ll have his fill of work, John.” 

"He’ll be a lawyer or a doctor, Tom. Me sister Kate’s boy, 
Joseph, now, he’s studying to be a dentist. Well, I don’t want 
him pulling any of me own teeth.” ^ 

"Thank God, I still have the teeth the good LortI gave 
me,” Old Tom said, thinking how Mary had-f-lse tKth. 

“Fine, Tom, and you’re look’n^ well these days. Sure, re- 
tirement is good for you. It’s ten years yet before I’ll be re- 
tiring on me pension.” 

"What’s the news in the neighborhood, John?” 

"Nothin’, nothin’ at all. Well, Tom, take care of yourself.” 

The officer twirled his club and walked on toward Forty- 
seventh Street with an air of imfJortance. 

Old Tom thought of his teeth with pride and bit down on 
his lowers. Yes, they were hard and solid, and they could bite 
into a pork chop or a roast beef, and him seventy-one years 
old. Ah, that day Ma'iy hau lost her teeth, that had been a bad 
day. Peg had stayed home from work to take her, and when 
he had come home from his own work there was Mary in 
bed With nary a word to say, she had suffered so. It had 
/touched fus heart. But she was a brave woman, Mary was, 
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taking the gas the dentist gave her, and when he saw her 
^there in her bed she was a brave one still. 

He bi| down on his lower teeth again. He sat on the steps, 
feeling thewarm and caressing sun on his gray head. 

“Pa, come on in anS go to the store for me,” Mary OTla- 
herty called loudly from the front window. 

— ^That woman of mine. Old Tom thought, as he meekly 
obeyed her command. 


m 

“Pa, arc you back?” Mary O’Flaherty called from the rear 
of the apartment.^ “Did you come back with me American 
Family ^ap?” 

“Herd’s everything you wanted your errand boy to get,” 
he answered, walking out to the kitchen with the big bag. 
He set it down on the kitchen table. 

“There,” he said m justification and triumph, holding be- 
fore him tjje shopping list Louise had written out. 

“I^that piece of paper me American Family Soap?” Mary 
O’Flaherty asJretl. 

•“If it was written on the«paper, Mr. Ferguson would have 
put it in the bag.” 

"That North of Irelander,’ Mary O’Flaherty said with 
contempt. “That Tipperary man!” 

“He’s a gentleman.” 

“Gentleman he is . . . Gentleman ... in a pig’s back- 
side.” 

“Read it! Read it and see where it says oi»e bar of American 
Family ^ap,” Old Tom challenged. 

“Go back to that Tipperary man’s store and tell him to give 
you a bar of American Family Sba*p,”*she told him. 

"That I’ll do . . . Bat show nfe where it says a bar of 
American Family Soap on this order,” he said, waving the 

paper in front of her. ^ 

“Ah, and I forgot to tell me daughter Louise^to write ^t 
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down. Run down and get me a bar of American Family Soap, 
Tom, like the good man that you are.” 

Old Tom walked out of the kitchen. His back looked old. 

IV 

*T never saw a man who sleeps as much as Pa. He’s up in 
the morning, then he’s back in bed. He’s back in bed in the 
afternoon. I never saw the likes of it.” 

“Mother, Father worked so hard all his life, and he’s not a 
well man,” Margaret said. 

“Sometimes I do worry about him. Peg, what do you 
think?” 

“He’s not well. I can tell. He doesn’t look well.” 

“What ails him, poor man?” 

Peg shook her head — she didn’t know. 

"Poor man,” Mary O’Flaherty sighed. 

Peg wanted to cry. She loved her father, she loved him 
dearly, and she didn’t want to lose him. Oh, her poor father. 

Mary O’Flaherty jumped up energetically as Danny came in 
the front door bawling loudly: 

“Mother! Mother!” 

“What is it, son? What is it^^’ J.Iary O’Flaherty called, as 
she scurried to the front of the apartment. 

Margaret rose and followed her. Danny’s face was streaked 
with dirt and tears. 

“Mother!” 

"Are you hurt, son? Let me feel your little bones.” 

“He hit me,” Danny sobbed out, shaking, his voice quiver- 
ing. 

“Are you all right. Little Brother?” 

“Who hit you?” Mary O’Flaherty asked, bent down to her 
grandson. She stood tip and turned to her daughter. 

“Peg, get me a stick. Get me a stick quick and I’U bash 
them that hit me grandson. I’ll bash them within an inch of 
their life.’” 

“Who bit you. Little Brother?” 
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''Tommy Jones.** Danny shook with tears. "F& hit me be- 
*xause I have curls. Hfe hurt me.** 

“Her^ let me see, and 1*11 wash your face,** Aunt Margaret 
said. 

"Son,** Mary OTlaherty cut in in a dramatic tone of 
voice. "Son.** 

"Yes, Mother?** 

"Son, you go out and don’t come back till you bring me a 
pound of his flesh.’* She raised her talonlike old hands and 
clenched them. "You go and bring me back a pound of his 
flesh, a pound of his flesh.** 

"Yes, Mother.*’* 

Danny stopped (frying, set his chin with determination, 
and tor^out throu^ the front door. 

"Oh, ril teach him not to let them pick on him,** Mary 
O’Flalieify said. 

"It’s only a children’s spat. They’ll be friends in five min- 
utes, Mother.’* 

"I must get me a good stout stick and put it to any tinker’s 
son that *touche% me precious little grandson,*’ Mary O’Fla- 
hejty said. 

Mary O’Flaherty was in the kitchen washing dishes. Mar- 
garet went to her bedroom and oegan dressing to go to her 
job at the hotel. Tom O’Flaherty slept in his small bedroom. 
Behind closed doors, his snoring was scarcely audible. 

Suddenly Danny could be heard crying in the front of the 
apartment. 

"Mother of God!’’ Mrs. O’Flaherty exclaimed. 

She nvhed to the front, not bothering to dry her soapy 
hands. 

"Mother! Mother!’* 

"What did they do to you now,* son?’* 

"Mother!** 

"Little Brother, are you hurt?** Aunt Margaret galled anx- 
iously. 
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“I . . . I . . . Mother . . ” 

"Tell me, what is it? What’s the matter, son? Are 
hurt?” 

*T . . . I . . . ” Danny’s voice throbbed. *T couldn’t 
... I couldn’t.” 

"You couldn’t what. Little Brother?” Aunt Margaret asked 
sympathetically, entering the parlor in her stiff pink corsets 
with her black silk stockings tightly held up by garters. 

"I couldn’t get ... I couldn’t get a pound of his flesh.” 

Mary O’Flaherty raised her head and smiled. 

"I scratched him and kicked him. beat Tommy up. 
Mother, I did.” 

"Good for you, Daniel,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"But I couldn’t get it. It wouldn’t come off.” 

Mary O’Flaherty continued to smile. Danny relied. 

"I tried to get it,” Danny said very seriously. 

"Where’s the little beggar?” 

"Fie ran home crying to his mother.” f 

"Little Brother, you mustn’t fight that way,” ^ Margaret 
said. * * 

“Pick on them that picks orf ypu, son,” Mary O’Flahtfrty 
said. 

"What in the name of God’s going on now? All I hear is 
him crying and screaming, waking me up out of me sound 
sleep,” Tom growled, coming into the parlor. 

"What need have you to be sleeping at this time of day?” 

"There’s no harm in a man taking a wee nap, is there, 
Mary?” 

He noticed Margaret, but seeing her half-dresred, Tom 
dropped his eyes. ' 

"Don’t look at me. Father.” 

"Go put your clothes on, you hussy,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said to Margaret. 

"W'tiy, what did you say?” Margaret asked, hurt. 

» “What^^say, I say.” 
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She bent down and patted Danny’s curly head. "Son, your 
'.old grandmother is proud of you, proud indeed.” 

She turned to her husband. "Pa, I want you to go to the 
store and git a quarter of a pound of butter for me grand- 
son’s lunch.” 

Tom O’Flaherty stared at her with protest in his eyes. 

VI 

"What do you think it says, Tom?” Mary asked, pointing 
at the yellow envelope of the telegram which lay on the din- 
ing-room table. ^ 

"You say it’s to you, Mary?” 

"That’s what the ?elcgraph boy said. 'For Mrs. O’Flaherty.’ ” 

"Maj^ it’s froqj your sister?” 

"What in the name of God would she be sending me a 
tillegrapiT for?” 

"Or do you think it might be from Ned?” 

"Do you^think it’s her? Do you think she’s dead?” 

"She’s not a well woman, Mary.” 

Mary O’Flj^arty blessed herself. 

,"Oh, she was a good womsyn, only I say, she was far too old 
for me son Ned. What iiT the name of God he ever saw in 
her — now I tell you, Tom, I say, nobody can riddle me that 
riddle. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, I hope she hasn’t gone and 
died on him. Ah, me son Al would never run off and marry 
that way.” 

"You say it’s for you, and not for me, Mary?” Tom asked, 
again casting inquisitive eyes on the telegram. 

She jabbed her left index finger against her chest at a point 
between 4ier breasts and sai^: 

"Yes, me. There’s me name or^ i,t.” ^ 

"But Mary, you can’t read the name.” 

"I can read me own name, and I can spell it, too. Pity ’tis 
you can’t read.” 

"I can’t read, you say? Indeed I can.” 

"What scholar learned you to read?” 
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"I learned meself.” 

“Open it and read me me telegram.” 

“Well, I can read. I can read a newspaper, Mar;% but 1 
can’t read a telegram. That I never leaijped.” 

“What time will me daughter Louise be home from the 
office to read me me telegram?” 

“Oh, she’ll be coming home when it’s time for her to come 
home. . . . Mary?” 

“What is it, Tom?” 

“Maybe Mrs. Morton would read us the telegram.” 

Mary rose and fixed him with steady ^yes. 

“Me son A1 says that chippy must never darken the door 
of this house! That daughter of a tinker! I’d see me soul burn 
in Hell first.” 

“Well, I was only makin* a suggestion, Mary.” 

Their eyes again strayed to the telegram. 

“Mary, do you think it might be from the old country?” 

“Where in the name of God would they be « getting the 
money to be affording a telegram? Sure, they’re t^o poor.” 

“I was only after asking a question, Mafyf” 

“I hope nothing has happened /o me son Al.” 

“Ah, and what could be happening to Al?” 

“Riding trains and carrying suitcases, I pray to God for 
that poor boy morning, noon, and night. He puts the crust of 
bread on the table for his poor old mother.” 

“Ah, Mary, you’re not old.” 

“Tom.” 

“Yes, Mary.” * 

“Here, I’ll get you the can and you whist down fo Forty- 
seventh with it.” 

His eyes bri^tened. 

"I was just after thiniking, Mary, we might be having a 
quiet little sip of beer, you and I, the way we used to.” . 

She rose\and went to the kitchen for the can. Tom stared 
in frustra^on at the telegram on the table. 
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"You ^ever think of going back, Mary?” 

"What iii*the name of God have I got to be going back to, 
with me mother dead and gone these many years?” 

"Yes, I feel the same meself, Mary.” 

They sat on opposite sides of the small kitchen table. There 
was an old oilcloth cover on it, and their can of beer was set 
between them. The kitchen was always somewhat dark, and 
now, as the day waned, they had the electric light on. 

"And would I have steam heat and electric light and gas 
and a telephone ami a bathroom in the old country — ah, and 
over there, what are*you if you arenk one of the gentry or a 
lady? 'V^at are yo^, Tom? A pauper.” 

"You speak the truth, Mary.” 

* "Inde*K I do. I always speak the truth, just like me mother 
before me.” 

"Indeed. Indeed, Mary.” 

Tom reaped forward, pulled the can of beer toward him, 
and took*a sw^.«He sighed contentedly and rubbed the b.ick 
of his hand across his lips, chjn, and mustache. 

"Pass me the can, Tom.*’ , 

He shoved the can toward her. She grabbed it in both 
hands, took a long drink, and then, after setting it down on 
the table, she, too, wiped her lips and chin with the back of 
her hand. 

For awhile neither of them said anything. 

"Yes,” Tom exclaimed, talking to himself. 

After about thirty seconds of silence, she asked: 

"Whatrfs that you said, Tom?” 

"I was telling meself, Mafy, it’s m^any^a good cosy time to- 
gether that you and I have had.’^ 

"Tom, it’s a hard life we have had, and we’re better off 
dead.” ^ 

"Our time will come soon enough, soon enoug})*,’’ iSe said, 
his voice thick with beer and melancholy. 
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**^hat have I goc but me grandson and me son Al?” she 
asked. 

Tom looked at her. He wanted to ask her if she didn’t have 
him, too, but he didn’t. Living all these years with Mary, he 
had learned that many a thing was better not said to her, and 
many a question was better not asked. 

He stared at her, his eyes slightly watery. A fine, strong 
woman she was, his Mary, but little had he thought when 
he’d first known her, a shy wisp of a girl in the old country, 
what a devil of a tongue she had. 

vra 

"Come here, son.’’ 

Danny went timidly to his grandmother. He didn’^ like the 
smell of beer in the kitchen. Mother and Father were drink- 
ing beer out of the can. Uncle Al said you shouldfi’t driffk 
beer out of a can. Uncle Al said to drink beer out of a glass. 

His grandmother leaned forward, put her arms around him, 
and kissed him. He didn’t like the smell of her bfeath. « 

"Ah, you’re me precious grandson.’’ 

Old Tom gazed at Danny wkh bleary eyes. 

"Son, when you grow up yogi’ll* be the cock of the walk,’’ 
Mary said, releasing Danny. 

"It’s getting dark out. I came in. Mother.’’ 

She reached over and took up the can. She drank the last 
of the beer. 

"Tom, you whist down to Forty-seventh Street and get an- 
other can of beer. And I’ll have to be starting to cook supper. 
Louise will be coming home.’’ 

Tom jumped up. Mary fumbled in her apron pocket, fished 
out a dime, and handed it to hiih. 

A • • 

IX 

"Where’s everybody?’’ Louise asked, letting herself in the 
darkened Railway. 

4 "Paderjust came back.” 
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"Where was he?” 

"Mother gave Pader a dime, and Pader rushed the can,” 
Danny proudly told her. 

Louise stiffened up with fright. 

"Where is he now?” 

^'Drinking beer with Mother in the kitchen.” 

She turned to go to the rear of the apartment. 

”Aunt Louise!” Danny called peremptorily. 

”Just a minute, Daniel.” 

”Aunt Louise!” he screamed, stamping his foot. 

”What*s the njatter?” she asked in irritation. 

”rm mad at you.” 

”What did I do.^* 

”Yo^ didn’t kiss^me.” 

”Oh, oh. I’m so sorry.” 

She cJme back to him, bent down, folded him in her arms, 
and kissed him. Then she held him. 

”Aunt Louise, I’m your beau.” 

”Y>ou are. You’re my best beau,” she said wistfully. 

” Who’s th^t?«Is that you, Louise?” Mary OTlaherty called 
from the kitchen. 

”Yes, Mother.” 

^Louise, Louise.” 

**Is something the matter. Mother?” 

“Here, here’s a telegram. Come and read it and let me know 
if anybody died.” 

Louise took the telegram and looked at it. 

“No, Mother,” she said, “nobody’s dead. Al will be home 
at eight-fifteen tonight.” 

Mary® O’Flaherty pushed back her chair noisily and stood 
up. She began to tuck in her straggling hair. Then she tried to 
smooth out her wrinkled apron.* She sat down again. 

“Oh, I’m tired, Louise. You clean up the house for me son 
Al.” 
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It had been a good trip, he’d made good sales, and wherever 
he went he was making a good impression in the slVoe business. 
Shoe men were getting to know what a hustler Al O’Flaherty 
was. 

Now he sat in the parlor, smoking a Regensburg cigar and 
feeling just fine. The house was clean as a whistle. Everything 
was calm. His mother looked neat and fresh. He liked her 
clean gingham apron. He smiled, thinking about her old 
country superstition about the typewriter. He’d instructed 
her that he wanted Louise to become pro'ncient on it. Yes, 
things seemed to be all in hand here at wome. It was a fine 
thing he’d done, to make a happy home. This was his^ .answer 
to all those cheap, wiseacre salesmen like Alec Strong who 
kidded him about being a bachelor. He was proud *of what 
he was doing to give his family a better life. When he’d been 
a boy and the old gent had had to support them all driving 
a horse and wagon, how poor they had been! He remenuSered 
how even on his first job, wrapping shoes at Murphy’s shoe 
store, he had determined to be a success and he’d dreamed 
of better things for himself atyl his family. He had made 
his dreams come true. 

Contentedly he blew thick, blue smoke rings. 

Mother was out in the back, listening to Louise read her 
the newspaper. The old gent was asleep. The boy was in the 
land of slumber, too. And Peg ought to be home any minute 
now. She was due, past due. She’d be surprised to find him 
home. He hadn’t been expected so soon, but he’d gotten a wire 
from the factory to see some shoe men here in Chicago. He’d 
get some juicy orders out of theni. Then he’d go away again 
and finish off this trip in icyle. 

The sound of Louise’s soft voice came to him from the din- 
ing room. It was a fine, cultivated voice. It couldn’t be more 
cultivated ipren if she had gone to a finishing schocJ. He 
lyished he could have sent her to one. But then, it was better 
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to thank God for blessings received than to think of what 
couldn't be. He said a quick prayer of thanks to God. 

Yes, Louise was developing into a gracious lady. But she 
looked so «red tonight. "Worry suddenly shadowed his face. 
Quickly he told hintself to think of the best and not the 
worst, and the best would come true. Louise’s delicate health 
would — it must — improve. He putfed hard on his cigar and 
tried to think of how different this big apartment, in a good 
neighborhood, was from the place they’d lived in on Twelfth 
Street. That crowded home and those cold winter days. The 
old gent going out before dawn, and his mother up before 
dawn. Well, he ^.ad changed all that. 

Al pulled out hiv thick gold Wal^am watch. It was nine- 
thirty.^A Waltham was the best watch, and he especially liked 
owning one becauft he’d been in Waltham and had seen the 
/actorysthere. 

Wasn’t it time for Peg to be home? He understood that a 
girl would want to go out and enjoy herself, but the people 
Peg jrent ftrith, and especially that man. Lorry Robinson. He 
was a case. Well^ with the help of the Lord, Peg would change 
and come to*her senses. 

It was time she should home. 

Al, a short man sitting in a big chair, puffed on his cigar 
to calm his growing impatience. 




chapter Four 


1 

I T WAS good he*d come back. He*d gotten a big, juicy order 
today, and everything was now serene at home and, God 
willing, things would continue to go on this way. Al glanced 
around the dinner table, feeling a flush of (pridc. His mother 
and father, his two sisters and Danny, jill gathered here in 
happiness. It gave him a ^strong feeling of home and made up 
for the many lonely nights he spent on t the road iif hotels. 

"Here, here, fellow, nix, nix,” Al said as Danny ^egan tj 
talk. 

"I like streetcars,” Danny went on, speaking with a mouth* 
ful of food. 

"No, no,” Al said, leaning toward Danny. 

"But I do like streetcars.” 

"Don’t talk with your mouth ifujl of food,” Al said. 

"Ah, we’re lucky to have th<f food in our mouths,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. "Many’s the time I’ve seen people go with- 
out, many’s the time. Pa here knows I speak the truth.” 
"Indeed, Mary, yes indeed I do,” Old Tom said. 

"Here, here. Father,” Al exclaimed. 

Tom turned toward his son with a blank expression on his 
face. , 

"The knife and fork, the knife and fork.” 

Tom looked down at his knife ^nd fork resting diagonally 
against his plate. Old Tory knew what Al meant, but he 
feigned surprise. 

"You don’t do it that way. That’s not the way to cat.” 
"Nov, don’t you go to criticizing Father,^* Margaret 
said. 
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“I'm not criticizing — I'm only trying to show him the 
right way to handle his gastronomic instruments.'' 

“Oh. Al, you can't teach an old dog like him new tricks,'' 
Mary O’FViherty said. 

“My knife and ftfrk are right,'' Danny said boastfully. 

“You're a little gentleman. Brother," Aunt Margaret said. 

“Look, Father, see what I do. I lay my knife across the 
plate this way/' Al explained, pointing to the knife which 
was laid across one edge of his plate. “Father," Al went on 
ingratiatingly, "I’ve explained to you before — ^you’re a re- 
tired gentleman now, and you want to have manners. You 
don’t want to eA the way they do in the old country.” 

“Yes, that I do, ^1,” Tom answej^ed, putting his knife and 
fork the plate the way Al wanted them. 

“That’s the ticket, that’s the ticket,” Al said cheerfully. 
• “Au ety Peg, I want to hear Doc Baker sing,” Danny said. 

“Oh, he’s not at the show tonight.” 

“Why?” 

"^e’s af another show.” 

“Why isn’t he?” 

“Because hS goes around from one show to another, singing, 
and he travels to other cides.” 

"When’s he coming back?” 

“Gosh, I don’t know.” 

“I don’t think he’s in Chicago,” Louise remarked. 

“Will you take me to see him next week?” 

“I’d love to when he comes, but I don’t think he’ll be here. 
Brother.” 

"When will he be?” 

"I dqp’t know.” 

“Why don’t you know?*’ 

“She told you she doesn’t k»ow,”*Al interrupted impa- 
tiently. 

“Now, don’t be cross with him, Al, he’s only a baby,” 
Margaret said. 

"No, I’m not a baby.” 
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"Of course you’re not. Little Brother.” 

**Are you staying in tonight, Peg?” Al asked. 

”I have a right to go out,” Margaret answered. 

"But I only asked you. Peg. I was thinking wt would all 
be home together and we’d have a nioa family evening.” 

”Al, Al, she’s running out to God knows where, galli- 
vantin’ with tinken and married men. Al, don’t let her go 
out gallivantin’,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

’’Mother, you lie!” Margaret shot back. 

”I lie, do I? Don’t you be telling your old mother she lies,” 
Mary OTlaherty answered. 

Margaret began to cry. 

’’Look at her now. Well might she cry,” Mary OTlaherty 
said. 

’’You’ve abused me since I was a baby,” Margaret )K>bbed. 

’’Please, Mother,” Louise began. 

’’Now, now, let’s have peace and a family evening,” Al said. 

”A goddamned family evening,” Margaret shouted, getting 
up and leaving the uble. > 

”Al, give it to her,” Mary OTlaherty said. "Give it to her 
good.” 

Tom looked down at his plate.* .. 

’’Mother, Mother, please, soft-pedal it, soft-pedal it,” Al 
pleaded. 


n 

’’He’s the nosiest man on earth,” Peg said to Louise bit- 
terly. ’’And he’s ruining my life.” 

liiey sat in their bedroom off the hallway. 

’’Peg, don’t be blue.” 

’’What the hell business is it o^his who I see? Whoever I 
see is a better man tlttn he- is.” 

’’I don’t think Al meant . . .” Louise began. 

’’Chippy talk!” Mary O’Flaherty called in through the 
open bAlroom door, and then she disappeared. 

. ’’Why, ybu goddamned old hag!” Margaret screamed. 
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From the parlor they heard Al angrily exclaim, "Jesus 
.Christ!” 

Loui^ tightened up with fear. 

"Peg, plAise don’t lose your head,” Louise urged. 

"What the hell are you talking about? You’re on his side 
too. If he only knew about you what I know.” 

"Peg, what did I do to you?” 

"Who wore my brand new black silk stockings with the 
clocks on them?” 

"But, Peg, you told me to wear them.” 

"If I didn’t, y^u’d have stolen them.” 

Louise began to cry. 

"You hypocrite,’* Margaret screamed at Louise. 

"You’re just mean and nasty, Peg O’Flaherty, you’re a 
mean and nasty girl.” 

• "And*what are you, Louise O’Flaherty, you whore, you 
sick, consumptive whore.” 

"The nerve of you to say that to me! Oh, oh,” Louise 
sobbed. * 

Al ruddied inrp the room and exclaimed, "In the name of 
the Lord Har^.” 

"Put a switch to their b’iic^^ides, Al. A switch. Switch their 
backsides black and blue, Al,” Mary O’Flaherty called in. 

"Come on, you’re both sisters and lovely girls. You’re prin- 
cesses. Make up and forget it,” Al said conciliatingly. 

Louise shook with sobs. Margaret sank into a chair and be- 
gan to cry. Al looked helplessly from one sister to the other. 

"If I had me way. I’d give ’em bread and water, bread and 
water,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Al turned around, took a step toward his mother in the 
hallway, and said: ^ 

"Mother, don’t you have some^ing to do?” 

"Well might they cry.” 

"Mother, you go out in the back and don’t add ^uel to 
the fire.” 

“The two of them, wdl may they cry.” 
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Al gave his mother a gentle push to get her out of the 
doorway. 

“Take your hands off me,” she barked at him angrily. 

Margaret jumped up. ^ 

“Don’t you dare lay a hand on my mother,” she cried out 
dramatically. 

"Go ahead. Mother,” Al urged. 

“Don’t lay a hand on me or I’ll call the police,” Mary 
O’Flaherty cried out. 

“Brute! Brute! You beat me when I was a little girl, a baby. 
Brute! Hitting your old mother,” Margare shouted. 

"What in the name of God’s got into the lot of ye?” Old 
Tom asked, suddenly appearing in the hallway. 

“You get the hell out of here,” Al shot -back at his father. 

“Oh, I wish I was dead,” Louise sobbed. 

"Oh, that I were a man! Oh, but let God make me a man 
and would I be the devil rid of every one of you. Pa, go get 
me the skillet,” Mary O’Flaherty cried out, wavi..g her thin 
arms as she spoke. 

Al began to lick his lips. In an outburst of violent anger, 
he shouted: 

“Goddamn it, shut up, everybody!” 

m 

Danny sat alone in the parlor. They were shouting and 
fighting, and they made him afraid. He wished they wouldn’t 
shout and fight this way. They were grownup. Grownups 
fought at home. When they fought, he was afraid. 

The bell rang. 

Maybe it was the policeman. Kiaybe the policeman came 
because they were fightingr Mother said she would call the 
police. 7*he policemen were nice to him when he got lost. 

He Ijolted out of the parlor. He knew how to press the 
button for, the hall door and let someone in. He pressed 
6ie buzzer and then ran to the door. He opened it. 
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Mrs. Morton, the woman who lived upstairs, stood at the 
. door. She was big and blousy. 

"Is ypur Aunt Peg home, little boy?” 

“Yes,” 1*5 answered in a low voice. 

"Can I see her? Clll her, little boy.” 

"My Uncle Al doesn’t like you and he says we are not to 
let you in our house.” 

"Why . . .” 

“He doesn’t want you to see Aunt Peg. He says you are a 
bad woman and you aren’t supposed to sec me or talk to me.” 

“Why, you ba^, naughty little boy.” 

"Oh, Martha,’ Margaret called from the hallway by her 
bedroom. 

LoUi^e could be heard sobbing. 

"I’ve never been so insulted in all my life. If that bad little 
Hwy yfzf mine I’d whip him within an inch of his life.” 

Danny jutted his jaw out. 

"Go upstairs,” he said to Mrs. Morton. 

''Dirty Irish!” Mrs. Morton exclaimed contemptuously. 

"Martha,” M|irgaret called out loudly as Mrs. Morton turned 
away from tfie front door. 

"The dirty little bra8!”*^Mrs. Morton exclaimed as she 
moved toward the steps leading to her apartment on the sec- 
ond floor. 

"Martha, dearie,” Margaret called out. 

'I don’t blame you. Peg. You’re the only good one in this 
whole pack of fighting, dirty Irish.” She turned on the steps 
and, facing Margaret, she said in a melodramatic voice, "Peg, 
my poor, sad heart bleeds for you. ButT’ll never set foot 
across the door of your home as long as I live — not after the 
way I’ve been insulted.” * 

She broke into tears and ruslfed, nbisy and heavy-footed, 
up the stairs. Margaret stood in tHe doorway, stunned. 

The front door of Mrs. Morton’s apartment was heard 
slamming with a loud bang. Then, very quickly, *she was 
heard upstairs stamping her feet. 
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**You nasty little brat! You bad boy!” Margaret shouted at 
Danny. 


rv 

Old Tom OTlaherty sat on his bed with the door closed. 
Ah, the fighting and the way they were carrying on was a 
caution. Yes, it was a caution, no mistaking that. And he was 
better off keeping out of it than getting into it. He was too 
old to take a hand in it, and if he did, he might never hear the 
end of it from Mary, and when they all went at one another, 
sure, you didn’t know who was fighting with who^ and It would 
be enough to put gray hairs on his old head, if his hair wasn’t 
already gray. 

They were at it in the bedrooms, and in the hallw/.y, and 
outside his door, and he only hoped to God Al wouldn’t be 
hitting one of the girls. But he was too old to stop Al or an> 
of them, and the way Al sometimes bossed him, why, you’d 
think Al was the father and he might be the son. 

— Say, who died and made you boss? ^ 

His married daughter Lizz liked to say that, and here in 
this very house she had been fighting with Al, and Al told 
her to go home and take care of her kids and her man and 
her house, and Lizz had reared up on her hind legs and said 
it to Al, and that had been a fight, too. 

— Who died and made you boss? 

He wasn’t dead yet, but his oldest son, Al, had made him- 
self the boss, and the life and strength wasn’t in him to be 
doing a thing about it. God have mercy on him, he’d be dead 
soon enough, and then Al could be the boss of the house 
and good luck to him. Because his oldest son, Al, and no man 
alive could be the boss of Mary O’Flaherty. 

They were still at it. Fighting and screaming and cursing, 
and the neighbors up and down the block must be listening, 
because with the noise and the racket they were making, 
fighting and screaming and cursing at the top of their voices, 
uiiey could be heard near and far. There was Mary now- 
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"The curse of God . . 

• Old Tom sighed. Better off, he was, better off just sitting 
here wish his door closed. 


V 

"You bad little boy! You brat!" Margaret shouted at 
Danny. 

"Don’t you lay as much as a finger on me grandson." 

"Lizz O’Neill’s brat. Lizz O’Neill’s pleasure. Why doesn’t 
she take him home?" Margaret went on. 

She started to ^ake Danny. 

"Dcm’t you ever talk that way again to any of my friends.” 

"It’s true what I'said," said Danny. 

"Talk your han^ off me grandson, you hussy, you bitch, 
you whore, you streetwalker, you daughter of the devil," 
Mrs. O’^laherty shouted. 

"What did you do now?" Al snapped at Danny. 

"He insulted my best friend," Margaret exclaimed. 

"IVs true what I said," Danny stubb9mly insisted in a 
nervous voioe^ 

"Ah, my life is ruined. rii\ leaving this place forever," Mar- 
garet announced. 

"I only told Mrs. Mortor you didn’t want her in our house 
because you said so, you said she is a bad woman," Danny ex- 
plained to his uncle. 

"You’ve done enough. You should be seen and not heard,” 
Margaret told him. 

"Listen, you, you just mind your own business and don’t 
answer the doorMl,” Al barked at him. 

Danny stared at Al and^Aunt Margaret in the parlor, and 
then at Us grandmother in the entrance to the room. The way 
they were acting, they almost looked like people he’d never 
seen before. 




chapter Five i 


I 


T *he soft, spring twilight was turning into darkness over 
Indiana Avenue. The house was quiet.. Mary O’Flaherty 
sat in the parlor, her spectacles pushed forward on her sharp 
nose. She stared over thcpi at the newspaper. Tom O’Flaherty 
sat in the parlor too. He was also wearing glasses, lookifsig over 
them at a newspaper. He emitted a low exclamation of in- 
terest. Mary O’Flaherty rattled her paper. ’ ’ 

Margaret had just washed the supper dishes. She stopped 
quietly as she came by the parlor door. Neither her mother 
nor her father let on that they had heard her or knew she 
was watching them. She put her hand over b^r mouch as she 
smiled, turned, and walked away on tiptoe. Mary O’Flaherty 
quickly looked after her. Tom did likewise. Mary O’Fla- 
herty stole a glance at Tom. They caught themselves looking 
at each other and instantly turned their eyes back to their 
newspapers. 

From the dining room came the sounds of Louise’s type- 
writer. Suddenly they stopped. Then, from the rear of the 
apartment, came the low sounds of whispering. Mary O’Fla- 
herty glanced at the hallway off the parlor. Tom swiftly and 
furtively looked in the same direction and then once again 
stared over his glasses at the newspaper. 

Tom sighed. Mary t)’Fla!ierty formed words with her lips. 
There was a strained look’ on her face. 

In a moment Al, Margaret, and Louise came tiptoeing into 
the parlor.' ^For a brief instant they all stood by the door. 
Margaret was smiling broadly. Louise licked her lips and put 
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her long, slender right hand to her face, struggling not to 
giggle. Al winked at Margaret and then at Louise. 

Mary P’Flaherty and Tom gave no sign of awareness of the 
presence of fheir children. 

Louise broke out ir^ uncontrollable laughter. 

Tom rattled his paper and directed an angry frown at his 
children. Mary O’Flaherty looked up and said curtly: 

"You can be occupying yourselves and not be interfering 
with me and me man.” 

Louise bent over with laughter. 

"And look at i^at one, will you, Mary? Tell me, what in 
the name of God Himself does she see to be laughing at?” 

"Mother, you looS like a doll, andJFather, you’re the sweet- 
est thir% there is.”^ 

"If I put a switch to your backside, you wouldn’t be calling 
me a doH,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"Look at that one — is something wrong with her?” Tom 
asked with^ock anger, pointing at Louise, who still couldn’t 
stop faughing. 

The wholc«a[*jrtment echoed her girlish laughter. 

"Father, what’s the news?” Al asked, his face suddenly 
expressionless. 

"I’m trying out me nt- glasses. It has something to say 
here about President Taft,” Tom said. 

"Father, I didn’t know you needed glasses. Where did you 
get them?” Margaret asked. 

"Oh, I got me a pair at the Woolworth store — isn’t that 
what you call it? The hve-cent and ten-cftit store.” 

"Didg’t you get fitted. Father?” asked Louise. 

"Yes, you have to get liPted and have your eyes examined,” 
Al explained to his father. 

"Ah, they’re a wonderful fit, a Vonderful fit,” Tom told 
them, the spectacles still falling way down on his nose. 

"They’re no better than mine,” Mary 0’Flal^lty*said. 

"And, Mother, you too?” Margaret asked. 
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**Can*t I wear a pair of glasses if I want to? They become 
me,*' Mary OTlaherty said. 

"But I thought your eyes were so perfect, Mother” Mar- 
garet said. 

"Indeed they are.** 

"Then why do you have to wear glasses? Goodness, I wish 
I didn't need glasses for my poor eyes,*’ Margaret told her. 

"They're me readin’ and me going-out glasses.’’ 

Louise walked over and glanced down over her father's 
shoulder. She caught Margaret’s eye and winked. Margaret 
moved toward Old Tom, and Al, noticing his sisten, did 
likewise. 

"Father, what are you reading?’’ Margaret asked. 

"I’ll tell you to be mindin' your own business ancktlet me 
be.’* 

Louise burst out in laughter again. Bending over, * he said! 

"The newspaper’s ... it’s .. . it’s . . . upside down.’’ 

Old Tom rustled his paper, frowned, and stood up. 

"If I was to put the strap to you, you’d be mindin’«your 
own business and showing a proper respect fpr^youn father.’’ 

"Oh, Father, you’re such a darling!’’ Louise exclaimed. 

"Darling, is it? Darling in a pig*^ foot.’’ 

"If you both need glasses,’’ Al said, "I’ll send you to a 
good oculist to have your eyes examined.’’ 

“Who says that me eyes need examining?” Old Tom asked. 

"Well, you have glasses, don’t you?” 

"Oh, Al, he don’t need them. Sure, what in the name of 
God, what good will glasses be doing him?” 

"You know, Mary O’Flaherty, you bought glasses because 
I did,” Tom told her. 

"Me glasses. I’ll have you know, are me own business,” she 
said. *■ ' 

"Come on, let me read the paper to both of you,” Margaret 
said. 

"Here, P^g, read me who’s dead,” Mary O’Flaherty said, 
hunding the newspaper to Margaret. 
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Now, 410W she didn’t want to think about it, she didn’t. It 
couldn’t be vfiat she was going to die young, it just couldn’t 
be. Because she hadn’t tven lived yet. Oh, it couldn’t be, and 
God wouldn’t take her and call her away when she was young 
and had all of her dreams of living. 

“I told you, don’t say I never warned you about that type- 
writer.” 

“Mother, please don’t nag me.” 

“Nag you, sure,,|Who in the name of God is nagging you?” 

"It wasn’t the typewriter,” Louise said, and then she fell 
into morose silence. ’ 

“You g>oor girl,” Mary OTlaherty said affectionately. "Let 
me make you a nice hot cup of tea. I’ll have it made in a 
jitfy bef<^ you can count two shakes of a lamb’s tail,” Mary 
said, quickly leaving the parlor. 

Louise began to hum, at first unaware that she was hum- 
ming. „Then *she sang: 

*'Cotne, coitKt,T love you only, my hearths delight** 

— I’m singing, she told her^lf. 

She looked at the piano. Al had bought it for her. She re- 
membered him saying to her: 

— I’ll make you into a young lady with accomplishments. 

She never played the piano any more. 

Come, come, I love you only . . . 

— ^I doat’t want to die, she told herself. 

“Come on now, Louise, I^ave a warm cup of tea for you. 
Come and drink it. It’ll be good fdr whatever ails you.” 

Louise rose. 

“Ah, Louise, you’re a good girl, and I don’t mean half of 
the things I do be saying,” Mary OTlaherty sai^.* 

Louise followed her mother out of the parlor. 
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"Pa, did you look after me grandson?” Mary OTlaherty 
said as she entered the dining room. 

Sitting by the table smoking his corncob, Old Tom hesi- 
tated for a moment before answering. ' 

"Sure and he’s diggin’ in the back yard, Mary.” 

"Come, Pa, and have a warm cup of tea.” 

They all went into the kitchen. 

A sadness seemed to emanate from them, to float about and 
permeate the kitchen. Tom seemed about to say something, 
and Mary turned toward him, waiting for what he would say, 
but he didn’t speak. He lifted his cup of rea and drank. 

Louise gazed at her parents. Then she stared absently at 
the stove, the window, the back door. Her father and mother 
were old. When would they die? When would her f4ther go? 
Would it be before her mother? She didn’t want them to die. 
And maybe they wouldn’t, not before her. She rtVnembercd 
once when she was a little girl, she must have been about 
eight, and she’d been walking alone on Twelfth Street, and 
when she’d gotten home she had been so sad she had panted 
to cry. She hadn’t talked to anyone. She hadn’t been able to 
talk. And she hadn’t been able to tell them why, cither. She 
remembered how, walking on.,Tvelfth Street, she had told 
herself that she didn’t ever want to die, and didn’t want any- 
body else ever to die either. 

Al had been working in a shoe store then, and when he 
came home and talked to her she hadn’t been able to say 
anything, and he’d lost his temper. F.vcn in those days he 
lost his temper, and when she hadn’t talked to hirn because 
she just couldn’t, he’d slapped her, and there’d been a big 
fight that night because Lizz had wanted to go out to a 
dance but Al had told her she couldn’t go. He and Lizz had 
shouted at each other, anu when it had looked as if Al was 
going to hit Lizz, Lizz had run into the kitchen and grabbed 
a bread knife. She remembered herself crying and then tell- 
ing herself: 

® wish I was dead. 
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She had been only eight or nine then. Now she was nine- 
teen. 

Her farther was looking at her as if he wanted to talk to 
her. He was irdear, a dear dear old father, and she loved hinu 

"VTell, girl, did the jea make you feel better?” he asked. 

"Yes, I think so.” 

"Sometimes there’s nothing better than a good cup of tea 
for a person,” he said. 

"Yes, Father — don’t you want me to pour you a fresh 
cup?” Louise asked. 

Tom watched Lpuise with gratitude as she poured him an- 
other cup of tea. Tom didn’t want more tea. He was drinking 
it just to be doing s6mething. At tirpes he wished he wasn’t 
retired, being around a home with women, running errands 
and going to the store and playing nursemaid for his grand- 
son and d^ng the things that Mary told him to do and sitting 
here, drinking tea with Mary and his youngest daughter, 
Louise, sure^and what kind of a life was this for him? And 
was this what he had worked hard for all these years? By 
God, it Vlasn’%nwch, little enough it was, yes, little enough. 
What with the worrying and the poverty, and the long days 
in the cold, and raising a family, and a man got little enou^ 
out of his life and his old age sitting at home like this, no 
longer the man in his own home. And it wouldn’t be long 
before he would be dead, and they’d be carrying his bones to 
that plot of ground he and Mary owned in Calvary Cemetery. 
He’d worked hard for it, hard to pay that fifty dollars it cost, 
and no'ir the time would be coming when they would be 
laying hjp away, his old bones, in that plot of ground. 

Pains and aches and kift>wing that you didn’t have the 
strength in you that you once kad. Ah, a man got little 
enough out of life here in America. Old Tom finished his tea, 
got up, and left the kitchen. 

"Louise,” Mary O’Flaherty said in a half whisper, leaning 
forward over the table as she spoke. "Louise, I tell you, your 
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father, toineciines I chink he*s ailin’ — the poor man, some- 
times he is like a man who is ailin’.” 

Louise said nothing. Her lovely face was drawn. She should 
fed sorry, and she Should want to do somethLtg, if only it 
was to pray and go to confessicm to Father Costello this 
Saturday night instead of going out on her date. She would 
offer up a Holy Communion for her father. But she was 
thinking of herself, and worrying about herself, and dream- 
ing about the dress she was gmng downtown this afternoon 
to buy. 




chapter Six 


I 


D ressing slowly, Louise had closed the door, sat on the 
bed, and felt her upright young breasts. She stroked 
them, pressed them gently, and then rubbed her hands simul- 
taneously over thedi. She liked the touch of the soft skin. She 
was proud of her bi;east$. Then she looked at them in the 
mirror and again caressed them. 

Her eyes shone, a jd for a moment she looked ecstatically 
h^py. Sh^* turned from the mirror, ashamed of herself. She 
shouldn’t do this. It was bad. But, still, she liked to play with 
her breasts. It was bad to think of it, but when you were in 
love and wer:^ married, your husband played with your breasts 
and ki^d them and that wasn’t bad, was it? Mr. Robinson 
must play witf* leg’s breasts. 

Louise went on dressing. Slcwly and dreamily she laced her 
corsets. She was going downto.<rn this afternoon to meet Peg 
and buy a new dress. It wou'd bring her good luck and hap- 
piness. Oh, she wished she had so many clothes, just all kinds 
of beautiful dresses that she would wear for. . . . For whom? 
For him, but she didn’t know him. He would be younger than 
Peg’s Mr. Robinson but as handsome. Mr. Robinson was kind 
of handsome, but he would be handsomer. And Mr. Robinson 
was married; he wouldn’t be married. 

He would discover her, jrst as the Prince had discovered 
Cinderella. Then he would make h^r the happiest girl in the 
world. And perhaps buying this dress today would be the 
beginning of this, and today would be the day that would 
change her life and the day when it all would begin. Today! 
Louise stated at herself in the mirror, seeing tlui image of ^ 
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herself as though she were seeing a stranger. This girl was 
pale and her beauty was so fragile. Her rich, auburn hair 
seemed to be almost too heavy for her long, thin, delicate face. 

She heard so much talk about happiness. Al spoke of happi- 
ness. She had grown up, thinking and dreaming that one day, 
when she was grown up and a young woman, she would be 
happy. But she had never seen much happiness, not in her own 
home, not in the other homes around her when she was a kid. 
Were drinking and fighting and cursing happiness? And 
wasn’t that what she had seen and heard again and again? 
She could remember the poverty, the co’d houses in winter, 
and the times when her own father and mother, or someone 
else’s father and moth<‘r, had been drunk. Who was happy? 
Her father wasn’t. So often she would look at hini, and his 
face and his eyes seemed so sad. And her mother — was she 
happy? Yes, maybe she was. But who else in the family was? 
Peg wasn’t. She loved Mr. Robinson, a married man, and she 
sinned. Peg loved him. Oh, she felt sorry for Peg. And her 
sister Lizz was too poor to be happy. And her brother Al, was 
he? She didn’t know. 

Was it only her own family that wasn’t happy? Or was 
this the way life was? 

She didn’t know. She hadn’t lived much yet. But she was 
nineteen, and she was grown up. She was old enough to begin 
to live. 

Louise went to the closet to get her blue silk dress. 

— ^When, she asked herself, would she begin to live and to* 
be happy? On vhat day would her whole life be changed? 

II 

Danny was hold-ng onto the railing, hopping down the 
front steps and talking to himself when Louise came out of 
the building. He saw her instantly and shouted: 

"Aunt Louise! Aunt Louise!” 

She knew what was coming. 
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"Wlieie are you going?” Danny asked, standing before her 
on the steps and clutching at her blue dress. 

“Fm going downtown to meet Aunt Peg, and she*s going to 
help me pick t>pt a dress.” 

“Take me with youi” 

The commanding tone of Danny’s voice confused her. She 
didn’t know how to refuse him. 

“Oh, I can’t take you this time,” she told him uncertainly. 

"I want to go with you!” 

“I’ll take you some other day.” 

“I won’t let you^o without me!” 

“But I can’t,” sne said, almost apologetically. 

He clutched more* tightly at her long blue skirt, his stub- 
born ch^ jutting out, his lips compressed with determination. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, please don’t . . . you’ll get my dress 
dirty.” 

“Take me downtown with you in the streetcar.” 

“I can’t today, Danny boy. But Aunty Lotiise will make it 
up to ^ou s«»me other time.” 

“I won’t let you go!” 

“Please*” 

He barred her way. 

She stepped around him Ind started walking down the 
stairs. She didn’t want him tv> embarrass her in front of the 
neighborhood by making a fuss and screaming. And she didn’t 
want to take him with her today. Or did she? She didn’t know 
now. She did love this little boy. He was her live doll to play 
with and fondle. And she wanted his childhood to be hap- 
pier than hers had been. She halted at the f3c*t of the stairway, 

undecided* 

“You’re not dressed to g<5 downtown,” she told him. 

“I want to go.” 

“No, I can’t take you today.” 

“I want to go,” Danny screamed at her. 

“Don’t pull at my dress that way.” 

“I want to go to the Loop with you,” Danny breamed. 
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Suddenly the parlor window of the O’Flaherty apartment 
on the first floor opened and Mary O’Flaherty stuck her 
head out. 

"What’s happening to me grandson?*’ 

"He won’t let me go out, Mother. He’s being bad, that’s 
all." 

Danny stood by Louise’s side, sullenly determined. His 
face was streaked from his tears and very dirty. 

"Go run off and play, son, and let your aunt be,’’ Mary 
O’Flaherty called to him. 

"I want to go with Aunty Louise!’’ , 

Gazing down on him, Louise’s face softened. Why couldn’t 
she take him with her? He was fun andia joy, not a trouble. 

"All right, Danny, I’ll take you.’’ 

Danny’s face broke into a smile. She tobk his small, sweaty 
hand, liking the feel of it in hers. People on the streetcar and 
downtown would think she was the little fellow’s mother. 
Oh, she liked that. And sometimes the thought of it made 
her blush because ... 

She waved good-by to her mother. Hand in hand they 
crossed the street to take the car. 

"You like your Aunt Louise,^ do'’t you?’’ 

“I love you. Aunt Louise.’’ 

"Will you always love me?’’ 

"I’ll always love you. Aunt Louise.’’ 

She feared that she would cry right here in the street. Oh, 
the innocence of this little boy! She squeezed his hand tightly. 
Now she had control. She wouldn’t cry. 

tf 


III 

The Loop-bound Indiana streetcar was crowded. Holding 
Danny’s hand, Louis*, edge i him with her toward the center 
of the vehicle from the back platform. She noticed the greedy 
eyes of a man on her, and she shuddered slightly. In crowded 
cars, ifien ^ sometimes tried to press themselves against her. 
^ey frightened her. This man was edging nearer. He looked 
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repulsive. She moved Danny in front of her and glanced off 
so as not to have to meet the stranger’s greedy stare. 

”I wajit a seat!” Danny shouted. 

Louise blu^ed, and the leering man went completely out of 
her mind. 

"Don’t — hush!” she said. 

Passengers were staring at them. Some were smiling. Danny 
looked up at her defiantly. 

"I want a seat!” he shouted again. 

"Don’t . . . don’t,” Louise told him, still blushing with 
embarrassment. 

"Here, young man,” a man called. 

"You^ can’t do this on a streetcarf^’ Louise said to Danny. 

"The gentleman* wants to give the little boy a seat,” a 
woman told Louise. 

The man who had called to Danny was motioning from a 
rear seat. 

"I want giy seat!” 

“Hire it is, young man.” 

Holdin'g onto Louise’s hand, Danny began to shove his way 
toward the man. Louise w^s still blushing as she followed him. 
Then, suddenly, it all seemed ?o funny to her that she wanted 
to laugh. 

The man who had called to Danny was tall and refined- 
looking; his h.ur was beginning to gray around the temples. 
He rose and beamed at D.mny. 

As Danny took the scat a gleam of tri\j[mph came into his 
blue eyes. 

"Oh, ihank you . . . you shouldn’t have done this — ^he 
could stand,” Louise said, ffustered. 

But Danny’s spirit made her prAud. 

"Oh, Madam, it’s nothing — a little* fellow as spirited as that 
deserves a seat.” 

"Thank you,” Louise said demurely. 

"Young man,” the man said, bending down and gazing at 
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Danny with a twinkle in his eyes, “young man, you will go 
far in this world.” 

Louise thrilled with pride. This man took Danny to be her 
own son. 

“Madam, you have a fine little boy f there,” the man said. 

“He’s my nephew — my sister’s boy,” Louise said shyly. 

Oh, she just wished that Danny were her own son. 

nr 

His aunts were gone. Gone. They left him alone, all alone in 
the Loop full of all these strangers. People crushed, hurried, 
and walked by him on downtown State Street, and the noise 
of the street drove fear into his ears. They were passing him, 
going this way, that way. He had never seen them before. 
One of them might grab him and kidnap him. One of them 
might be the bogeyman and take him away and nev.rr let him 
go home again. 

He looked up at passing people with panicky eyes, searching 
for Aunt Louise, Aunt Margaret, Aunt Louise. He had been 
with them, and now he wasn’t with them. Jde wa^i lost. He 
was lost on State Street. He looked with still frightened eyes 
for Aunt Louise in the crowd o£ pt*jple on State Street. There 
was no Aunt Louise. 

He began to cry. At first, a few tears came haltingly. Then 
they streamed down his face. He trembled. He still looked 
about, seeking, searching, staring at strange grownups 
through his tears. He wanted his Aunt Louise to find him so 
that he wouldn’t tw lost any more. 

He began to bawl. Several people stopped. A woman bent 
down. 

“What’s the matter, little boy?” she asked in a soothing 
voice. 

It made him angry because it wasn’t the voice of Aunt 
Louise.^ 

* Is the Kid hurt?” a man asked. 

^ There was a small crowd collected around him now. 
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"Tell me, little boy — ^what is the matter? I’ll help you,” the 
woman said, her voice kind and soft. 

"I’m lost,” he sobbed. 

"Now, don’t you cry, don’t you cry. I’ll take care of you.” 

Mother had told hiAi never to talk to strangers on the street, 
never to go with strangers. 

He looked anxiously past the woman, seeing feet and legs 
and dresses, and he saw, as in a daze, the faces of the people 
around him. They wouldn’t hurt him. 

"Don’t cry, little boy. Tell me your name.” 

"Daniel O’NeiW.” 

"And where do you live, Daniel?” 

"I lost my Aunt Louise. I was w^th my Aunt Louise and 
my Aunt Peg. They’re gone. T lost them.” 

"Where did you lose them?” 

"Huh.*’ 

"I think the thing to do is to turn him over to the police,” 
remarked a man in the crowd. 

"I idon’t want the police. I want my aunt,” Danny said 
commancjingly. « 

"The police won’t hurt you. They’ll find your aunt for 
you,” the lady said. 

“I want them to find my 'unt.” 

"Where were you? Where is your aunt?” 

"Shopping,” 

"Do you know at what store, Daniel?” 

"O’Toole and Ginzburg,” Danny blurted out. 

He’d remembered this name because Uivrle Al mentioned it 
often at home. 

"Com?. I’ll take you there,” the lady said. 

She took Danny by the nand. He looked up at the people 
around him, terrified. 


Danny had refused to go inside the store. He ^tood at the 
entrance to the shoe store i>n State Street, watching. He wasn\ 
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afraid any more because he knew where he was. He was at 
O’Toole and Ginzburg’s. Nothing would happen to him now. 
Aunty Louise and Aunty Peg would come and get him here. 

He looked at the people with curiosity. People went shop- 
ping in the Loop. They went to work. ‘They sold shoes. 

He watched them pass. 

"Why, Little Brother,” Aunt Margaret exclaimed with joy 
and relief. 

"We were just going to go to the police, Danny. What hap- 
pened to you?” Aunt Louise asked. 

"You lost me.” 

They both gazed at him in surprise. 

"We didn’t lose you. We were looking”in the store window 
and when we looked down for you, you were gonef’ Aunt 
Louise told him. 

"We looked .ill the way up and down State Strect’for you, ’ 
Aunt Margaret said. 

"We were so worried,” Aunt Louise said. 

"We wouldn’t lose you, Little Brother, for all the world,” 
Aunt Margaret said. 

"Take me home to Mother,” Danny said. 

"We will, just as soon as we fhish our shopping. Little 
Brother,” Aunt Margaret told him. 

And with Danny between them, each of them holding him 
by one hand, Louise and Margaret walked off on State Street. 
Danny was happy now. He felt safe. His Aunt Louise hadn’t 
lost him or run away from him. 

"Aunty Louise,, huy me some ice cream.” 

"I’d like a soda myself, darling,” Margaret said. 

"I want ice cream.” 

"You darling boy, your two aunts will buy you some ice 
cream right away,” Margaict said. 

"We’ll go to Alligrctti's,” Louise said. 

"I w^nt chocolate ice cream,” Danny said; his voice rang 
with happiness. 




SECTION TWO 




chapter Seven 


I 


1 122 O’Neill was taller than her mother but not so tall 
4 as Louise or Margaret. Her skin was very clear, and her 
hair, combed sim§ly, was black and straight, very silky, and 
quite beautiful. She was full-bosomed and a little stout. Wear- 
ing an old and ill-fitting dark dress, she nonetheless was a 
handsoiAe woman. 

From the front of the apartment there was noise as Danny 
played wkh his nine-year-old brother Bill and his little sister 
Margaret. Li 22 and Mary O’Flaherty sat over a cup of tea in 
the kitchen. 

“^5^at vflll Jim do for his supper?” Mary O’Fl-'I.erty asked. 
*‘Oh, my Jim^can fix his own supper. My Jim can do all 
kinds of things. He can take care of little Dennis as well as 
I can. I need never worry tibc^t leaving my Jim.” 

"Too bad he couldn’t earn you a better living,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"He works hard. Mother — he works every bit as hard as 
Father did. And he’s a proud man. He wouldn’t ask for a 
thing — he’s that proud.” 

"Them that has to ’umble must ’umbleu” Mary O’Flaherty 
pronounced. "So Jim was drunk, was he, and he couldn’t go 
to work today? He was drunk, you say?” 

"He was sorry, he was, too, when I got through with him. 
I gave him a piece of my mind — oh, Mdlher, you should have 
heard the way I talked to him. And I took him to Father 
Herman at the German Church, and he took the pledge.” 

"It’s about time. With all those mouths to feed, and him 
out in a saloon, the long drink of water.” 

^3 
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‘’Mother, Jim is a good man. He is. Every payday, 
Mother . . Lizz paused, put out her fat, work-worn right 
hand with its red palm, and pointing at it with her left hand 
she went on, "Every payday he puts the pay envelope right 
there.” 

“Your father,” Mary O’Flaherty said belligerently, "your 
father . . .” She rapped the oilcloth on the^ kitchen table. 
“He knew better, oh, indeed he did, he knew better than not 
to bring his wages home to me.” 

"How is Father?” 

"He’ll be in any minute now. Ah, he’s ^ out somewhere or 
other, seeing some men he knows.” 

"I want to see my fatjier.” 

"You will. That you will. He’ll be herf when it's time for 
supper.” 

"Oh, Mother, I almost forgot to tell you about Aggie Dil- 
lon’s wake.” 

Mrs. O’Flaherty leaned forward, and her face came alive 
with interest. 

"Tell me, Lizz,” she said eagerly. 

ll 

< 

"Hello, Lizz,” Tom O’Flaherty said dryly, and without 
feeling. 

"Oh, Father, I’m so glad to see you,” Lizz exclaimed loudly. 

She got up quickly and kissed him on the cheek. Old Tom 
was embarrassed. 

"I came over to see my dear father and my mother.’’ 

"How’s Jim, Lizz?” 

"He was drunk last night,” Mary O’Flaherty saich 

"You don’t say?” Tom said, his eyes lighting up. 

“Jim is fine. Father. Why don’t you come down to see us? 
You come and bring my son Daniel and I’ll give you lunch. 
When Jim comes home, you and my Jim ran talk and have a 
can of beer^ and Jim can bring you both back here on the 
ftreetcar.” 
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"I don't let me grandson be out with anybody after dark,” 
Mrs. OTlaherty said curtly. 

“Say, he’s my son — and his father isn't just anybody. Why, 
if Jim heard you say that he might even take him back home. 
Mother, you don’t know my Jim and what a temper he has.” 

“Temper? Why, he’s a fine man, Lizz, a fine man,” Tom 
said. 

Mary O’Flaherty went to the stove and took the big frying 
pan off. Holding it in her hand, she said in a dramatic voice: 

“If any tinker comes here after me grand'ion, he’ll get this 
over his head.” 

Old Tom gazed uneasily at his wife. 

Mary ^’Flaherty put the frying |)an back on the stove. 

“Here, Lizz, hav^ a cup of tea. Tom, can I give you a cup 
of tea?” 

' Danny Appeared at the entrance to the kitchen. 

“Here’s my son,” Lizz said, speaking loudly and gaily. She 
opened her arms wide. “Come, Daniel, and give your mother 
a kiss.V ** 

“Come here^ spn, and kiss me, your grandmother, first,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said instantly. 

Danny stared at his moih^ then at his grandmother. He 
wished he could be two people at once so he could kiss them 
both first. He was afraid. He stood in the kitchen doorway, 
unable to go first to either Mother or Mama. 

“I want a glass of milk,” he said. 

“Here, I’ll get it for you, son.” 

He looked at Mama. She was his mother. He called Mother 

Mother. He called his mother Mama. What was your mother? 

Mama wa^ his mother. But he didn’t call her Mother. Mother 

% 

w.TS Uncle Al’s mother. She was Mama’s mother. She was 
Aunt Louise’s mother. She was Au'nty Peg’s mother. She was 
his grandmother. ’ 

“This is for you, son,” Mary O’Flaherty said, handing 
Danny a glass of milk. , 

“Mother, you know, me and my Jim, we’re glad we can let 
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our son Daniel stay with you,” Lizz said with sugared but un- 
mistakable irony. "Oh, yes, we're glad you have our precious 
to stay with you and my father, so that the two of you aren't 
all alone at night when the rest of them are out or away. I'm 
a good daughter, and that's why I let*/ou have my son.” 

Danny gulped down the milk. Then, as Mother started to 
say something to Mama, he bolted out of the room back to 
the parlor. 


m 

••Aunty Peg?” 

Danny’s voice was most appealing. ^ 

Behind him stood BiU, with a face of nine-year-^old non- 
chalance, and Little Margaret, giggling i^ excitement. 

The grownups, Mother, Mama, Aunty Peg, and Aunt 
Louise, were seated around the dining-room tabl? drinking 
their tea. Aunt Margaret was smoking a cigarette. 

••What do you want, Little Brother?” 

••We want to throw shoes at Father’s door.” 

••Qh, but poor grandfather is tired and nijid;! his sleep. You 
don’t want to wake him up, do you. Little Brother?” 

“No,” Danny answered ihuigKtfully hut with a look of 
disappointment on his face. •'No, but, please. Aunty Peg, let 
us throw shot's at Father’s door.” 

“Don’t you have a game all three of you can play?” Aunt 
Louise asked. 

“We want to throw shoes,” Danny answered. 

•’I want to throw shoes,” Little Margaret said. 

••Qh, let them. There’s no harm in it,” Mary O’Flaherty re- 
marked. , 

“But Father will get mad,” Peg said. 

•’That’s why we want t6 throw shoes.” 

Danny spoke with siich transparent honesty that all four 
grown/ips, laughed. Danny screwed up his face. He wasn't 
trying to (get them to laugh. Then his features changed, 
opened up in a charming smile. 
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”Ah, go ahead, Peg, and let them have their fun. Pa won’t 
mind. Sure, Pa loves the children,” Mary OTlaherty said. 

**Pa was wonderful to me when I was a little girl,” Mar- 
garet remarked, nostalgia creeping into her voice. 

“He was to me, to«,” Lizz added hastily, with a trace of 
hostility. 

"But your grandfather might get angry and hit you and 
hurt you, Danny boy, if you woke him up by throwing shoes 
at his door,” Aunt Louise said. 

“I know P.1 has a temper,” Lizz said. 

"Oh, he’s the si^eetest!” 

"Aunty Peg,” Da^ny said, interrupting his Aunt Margaret. 

"Yes.iLittlc Brother.” 

"Please say we can throw shoes.” 

, "Go al^ad and play. Little Brother.” 

Danny gazed at her questioningly for a few seconds. Then 
he took Little Margaret by the hand and, starting to run, 
pulled her along the small narrow hallway. 

"BiTl, Bill, we can do it,” he called exultantly. 

IV 

Danny and Bill gazed at e/th other like conspirators. Little 
Margaret watched them c. 'efully. Each one held a shoe. 

"One for the money,” Danny said, looking down the hall- 
way at his grandfather’s bedroom door. 

Danny threw his shoe; Little Margaret flung hers, but it 
fell short. Bill let his shoe fly, and it cracked against the door. 

They were all off instantly, turning and running the few 
feet back of them to the hall bedroom where Danny slept. 
They laughed as they ran.* 

They piled into the bed and f)ulled* the quilts and com- 
forters over them. Then they lav quietly, snug and warm to- 
gether in the dark, waiting in silence. 

Danny felt that he couldn’t wait. He wanted th laugh. He 
couldn’t laugh. Father might not know where ^ley were. If 
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he laughed. Father would know. He would give it away if he 
laughed. 

He hoped the razor strap wouldn’t hurt. It shouldn’t. They 
had fooled Father. They fooled Father because they got under 
the blankets — so many blankets that 'ftrhen Father came and 
hit them with his razor strap it wouldn’t hurt because they 
were under so many blankets. 

Little Margaret started to giggle. 

“Quiet!” Bill commanded. 

She stopped. 

They waited under the blankets for a feW tense and happy 
seconds. , 

Then they heard their grandfather coming on bait> feet. 

"Shsh,” from Bill. 

"Shsh,” from Danny. 

"Shsh,” from Little Margaret. 

“There you are, you little divils,” Old Tom said angrily. 

They waited now, pressed close together in the^warm dark- 
ness under the heavy blankets. ' 

"I’ll fix ye, you little divils — wakin’ me up-out of me sound 
sleep. I’ll . . .” 

He brought the razor strop »^os^n on the blankets with a 
heavy wallop. 

The three children burst out laughing. 

“Laughin’ it is you arc, you three little imps of Satan. 
Laughin’ . . .” 

The strop came down again. It didn’t hurt. 

They were fooling Father. 

“Wakin’ an old man out of his sound sleep . . . 

Again the strop came down. 

The children laughed. 

“I’ll teach ye. Take this . . .” 

Again the strop. 

Agaiv the laughter. 

“Spawn qf Satan out of Hell. So you’ll throw shoes at me 
door, will you 


• • • 
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Again the strop on the blankets, its noise muffled. 

Again the happy, almost hysterical laughter of the three 
children. 

'*ril flay ye within an inch . . .” 

The strop came down again. 

*T'll teach ye to plague an old man,” he growled. 

He beat the blankets with the strop. The three children 
laughed under the blankets. 

“What’s going on here?” Margaret asked, entering the bed- 
room. 

Old Tom looked at her and winked. She nodded in an un- 
derstanding response. A broad smile came over her face. 

"Thejie little imp? of brimstone are throwing shoes at me 
door, wakin’ me up.” 

"They shouldn’t do that.” 

• “Wheif I finish layin’ me razor strop to them, they’ll be 
throwin’ no more shoes at an old man’s door.” 

“Don’t hurt them. Father.” 

“Flurt tffem? I’ll lather them black and blue.” 

He raised the^black strop, came down with it hard on the 
heavy blankets. Little Margaret giggled. Danny laughed. Then 
Bill haw-hawed. 

“Father can’t hurt me wi^ his razor strop,” Danny said. 

“I can’t, can’t I, you blasted ragamuffin.” 

Old Tom winked again at Margaret and once more bore 
down with the razor strop. 

“Oooh!” Danny exclaimed as though in pain. 

“Are you hurt. Little Brother?” Margaret asked anxiously. 
Old Tom looked worried, but Danny laughed joyfully. 
Little Mhrgaret giggled. 

"You children come out now from under those blankets. 
Your grandfather will forgive yew.” 

“We want to be punished more!”* Danny answered. 

“No, you’ve played enough.” 

"Will Father hurt us?” 

“No, I won’t hurt ye, ye little imps.” 
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They came out from under the blankets. 

“Tell your grandfather you’re sorry.” 

Danny looked at his aunt with twinkling eyes. 

"We’re sorry. Father.” 

He beamed down at them. 

"You better be,” he said, waving his strop. 

"Kiss your grandfather good night and promise to be 
qmet and let him sleep.” 

"We will.” 

Old Tom bent down and they kissed his cheek. He turned 
and went back to his bedroom, thinking wKat fine little ones 
they were. Sure, they warmed his heart, little devils that they 
were. ^ 

He closed his door and crawled into bed. He yawned. He 
was tired now. He didn’t want any more playing or devilment 
from them. He yawned again. There was a kind cfl pain ill 
his insides. He felt heavy down there. But in a moment he 
was asleep and snoring lightly. 

V 

Old Tom opened his eyes in the darkness. He thought he 
heard something, but it was quict.«The house was still as a 
mouse. It had been a dream. An^- :he pain had awakened him. 
Gas and indigestion, they said he had. Little they knew that 
many a night the pain would wake him up like this. 

He put his hands on his abdomen. It was soft and flabby 
and the muscles were lax. He had heard talk of the appendix 
and, good God, it could be an appendix he had. And with 
the appendix, people were carried out on a stretcher and put 
in an ambulance, and the neighbors stood looking' at you, 
gawking and gaping at you, and they took you to the hos> 
pital and gave you the gas 'ind cut your vitals open with a 
knife, and you died. People died, they died like flies with the 
appendix. 

The pain' was gnawing rather than sharp. 

He moaneh softly. 
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It wasn’t much of a pain. Sure, it was nothing to what he 
had suffered many’s the time in his life, many a time. The 
pains of the cold on top of a wagon, and the pains the time a 
box fell on his foot on South Market Street, and the time he 
broke his arm. It wa% nothing, nothing at all. 

But the pain, dully, quietly, was gnawing inside of him, in 
his stomach or his intestines, somewhere in his insides, just 
gnawing, and he couldn’t sleep. 

What time of night might it be? When would it be morn- 
ing? He wanted to see the morning, the light and the sunshine 
outside. When tl« morning came, with the sun going up, ris- 
ing high up in the sky, sure, the pain would be gone, and he’d 
be feelipg as fit as ? fiddle, and then wouldn’t he know that 
this pain was nothing at all? 

He was restless. He wanted to moan, not because of the 
^ain but4>ecause he was alone here in the darkness and the pain 
was enough so that he wasn’t able to sleep. But, sure, the 
morning should be coming soon. He could see himself sitting 
dowi|} to hft breakfast, and Mary would be asking him how he 
was feeling, an^ he would be telling her: 

— ^Fine, Mary, fine indeed. 

And he would look out of the window and see the sun high 
in the sky. In the old counwy he used to see the sun high in 
the sky of a morning with the dew on the fields. 

But then he had been young. Now he was an old man, and 
what was there but pain and sadness left for the likes of him- 
self — pain and sadness in remembering the sun high in the sky 
and the dew on the ground when he had been a young buck 
in the old country and Mary had been a girl. 

' Yes, kfe was pain and sadness. Coming out to America to 
make his fortune, and no fortune it was that Tom O’Flaherty 
had made. 

If the morning would only come. But it was tired he was 
waking up, tired. And time was when he would be ^p before 
the crack of dawn and out in the cold on the wa^n, and he’d 
think nothing of it. 
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He couldn’t be going on much longer, he couldn’t. He felt 
his abdomen where the pain gnawed at him. He moaned 
softly. He lay in the darkness, a frightened old man, waiting 
for the morning when the sun would be high in the sky, just 
as it used to be, years ago, in the old cot ntry. 



chapter Eight 


I 


O LD Tom and Danny sat side by side on the streetcar. 

Danny was lit the window. He was glad to be going out 
with his grandfathy on a streetcar. He liked streetcars. 
“Father, I know what streetcar vse’re on now.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Wentworth. The Wentworth. Oh, look at that horse and 
wagon. Father, who drives that horse and wagon? Papa drives 
a horse and wagon. Where’s his horse and wagon?” 

“Out somewheres else on the Loop.” 

The streetcar was about half full. Some of the passengers 
were watching «Danny and Old Tom and listening to their 
conversation. Danny’s chatter brought smiles to the faces of 
several men and women in car. 

“Uncle Al doesn’t drive ' horse and wagon.” 

“No, he doesn’t.” 

“Why docs my papa?” 

“That’s his work. He makes his livin’ that way.” 

“You mean money, Father?” 

“Yes» money.” 

“I want to make money. I want to be a man.” 

“Tha? you will someday, Danny boy, and it’s a fine man 
you’ll be.” 

The old man’s face grew sad. ^hen this little fellow was 
grown to be a man and was out in the world, sure he himself 
would be dead and gone, and his old bones would out in 
Calvary Cemetery. And Mary, too? Would shedbe dead and 
gone? 
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"Oh, look at the wagon with barrels. I want to drive a 
wagon like that, with barrels.” 

Several passengers laughed. They glanced out .the streetcar 
windows and saw a beer truck, loaded with barrels, drawn 
by two big black horses. 

"Father! Father!” Danny exclaimed excitedly. 

"What is it now?” 

"The horse on the barrel wagon is doing two. L<x)k, F.ither, 
he’s doing number two.” 

"Shsh! Shsh! You little divil,” Old Tom said in embarrass- 
ment as many passengers laughed. 

"Look, Father, the horse’s is smoking.” 

"Shsh! Shsh!” 

The passengers rocked with laughter. 

II 

The O’Neills lived on the second floor of a red-brick, two- 
story building on La Salle Street, between Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth Streets. The apartment was cluttered. Little 
Margaret and the youngest boy, Dennis, toddled about the 
floor. Danny stood watching them. Lizz, Jim O’Neill, and 
Old Tom sat in the parlor. Tom was still happily surprised at 
having found Jim home from worx. 

"Yes, Tom,” Jim was saying, "I strained this hernia of mine 
liftin’ some boxes.” 

Jim was a big, broad-shouldered, powerful-lot>king man. 

"Man, you have to be careful. A man can’t be too careful,” 
Tom said solicitously. 

"It’s going to be all right, only I had to lay off a few days. 
It was pretty bad, but now I’m hardly limpin’. I’ll be back 
on the wagon tomorrow.” 

"No, Jim, you’d better wait at least another day,” Lizz in- 
terrupted. 

"We have to eat.” 

Old Tom , nodded his head at this exchange, thinking that 
well did he understand how Jim could be worried, with the 
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little mouths that Jim had to feed. Many’s the time he had 
worried when he was the man of his own house, many’s the 
time. 

“I’ll write to my brother Al for help.’’ 

“I don’t want to he beholdin’,’’ Jim said sharply. 

Danny kept looking about studiously. 

“Mama,” he said. 

“Yes, my son, yes, Daniel.” 

“You don’t have rugs like Mother does. And you don’t have 
a rug in the hall.” 

Jim O’Neill paled. His lips trembled in anger and hu- 
miliation. 

“Ah.^anny, me lad, rugs is nothin’. Nothin’ at all. When 
I was your father’s age, me and your grandmother had no 
^gs.” 

“Come here!” Jim commanded, catching Danny’s eye. 

Danny hesitated. Papa made him afraid. 

Jim motioned with an index finger. Danny saw the stub 
where Papa’s little finger had been. It was cut off because of a 
machine, ihtY’d told him. 

"When I tell you to c^me, you come!” 

Danny, pale with fear Dojir, slowly went to his father. 

“Jim, don’t hit him,” Luz said anxiously. 

Jim put his hands firmly on Danny’s shoulders. 

“I’m your father. This is the home of your father and 
mother. Don’t you ever say anything like that again in my 
home.” 

“But I didn’t — ” Danny started to say. 

“Shift up! Listen to me!” 

“Jim!” Li/z cried out. 

With his father’s strong, big Itands on him, Danny waited. 
He bit his lip so as not to cry or say anything, but he wanted 
to say: 

— Please, Papa, don’t hit me. 

“Don’t pass remarks about this house. You’re always wel- 
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come, but mind your tongue. Now, go' and play with your 
little brother and sister.'* 

Jim let Danny go. , 

Tom had watched and listened, wishing he were elsewhere. 
He’d been fearful his son-in-law was going to give Danny boy 
a belt and had been of a mind to speak. He was relieved that 
Jim hadn’t hit Danny. He knew Jim wouldn’t, bur would 
only lay the law down to the laddie, and a man had to lay the 
law down. And this laddie would be needing it laid down to 
him because he had the devil in him, all right, the way he was 
always saying things, and you just never couid know what to 
expect him to be saying. 

And since Jim was home from work, maybe Jim w juld be 
wanting to have a glass of beer or a can, and the two of them 
might just hike to a saloon and leave the boy with his mother. 

Old Tom gazed shrewdly at Jim and then at Liz?. He was 
hesitating to make the suggestion for fear Liz? might take it 
amiss, because now and again his daughter would get like her 
mother, and maybe he had better wait a bit or hope fan Jim 
to make the suggestion, for then if Lizz took it amiss and 
should be telling Mary .about it he could say Jim wanted to 
have a can of beer. Yes, he h.ad l^ittfr be waiting a little. But 
he didn’t want to be sitting here' waiting for so long because 
he felt the need to be wetting his whistle. 

The children drifted out to the dining room in the back of 
the flat. 

"And my mother is well, you say, Father?’’ Lizz asked. 

"Yes, yes, indeed, Li?.?,” Old Tom said, trying not to show 
that he w.xsn’t interested. 

"I wanted to come the other night and sec her, but I just 
couldn’t — Little Margaret had a cough, and I thought it 
might be the whooping cou^h.” 

"She can come and see you,” Jim said. 

"Oh, Jim,, she’s old, and she has that house and my son to 
take care of.” 

"She can bring him with her.” 
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“Mother is always busy, isn’t she. Father?” 

Old Tom caught himself just as he was about to say that 
Mary’s tongij^ was, for a certainty, always busy. 

“And you look fine. Father.” 

“Ah, why shouldi/t I?” 

He wanted to tell them about the pains in his stomach, but 
he couldn’t, now that he had a mind to do it. 

“I know my mother misses not seeing me more than she 
does,” Lizz went on. 

He was thinking maybe Lizz was more like her mother 
than the other tt^o girls. 

“My mother is a gi^od woman, and I am. I’m a good daugh- 
ter,” Lisz said rather belligerently.* 

"Indeed you ar^ that you are, Elizabeth, me girl. There’s 
no one tt^ainsay you there, no one at all.” 

Denni^urst out into a loud wail. 

"Ah, he’s hurt,” Tom said. 

"I’ll see if he is,” Lizz said, leaving the room. 

Jim and Vom sat listening and waiting. In a moment Den- 
nis was silencgd^ind they heard Danny talking. 

“I told him not to jump. Mama, I did. And he jumped and 
he jumped on his head.” * 

"You were a good boy. nd it’s nothing serious.” 

“I jumped, too,” Little Margaret said. 

“But you didn’t jump on your head,” Danny said. 

“I’ll give all of you children a cookie,” Lizz said. 

"Jim,” Old Tom said, bending forward, **Jim, would you 
be liking a glass or a can of beer?” 

Jim looked toward the rear where Lizz was still with the 
children? 

"Tom, I would.” There was doubt oi^ his face. “But I took 
the pledge.” 

“You don’t say,” Tom replied, as though Jim had said 
something of the utmost gravity. 

"Yes, Lizz insisted and . . .” 

" *Tis a pity,” Old Tom said thoughtfully, “1 was after 
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sittin* here thinkin’, *Now, wouldn’t it be nice if me and Jim 
was just to wet our whistles?’ ’Tis a pity.” Old Tom sucked 
his lower lip. "Sure and havin’ a drink of beer^ out of a can, 
now that isn’t violatin’ the pledge. The Lord will send no man 
to the fires of Hell for takin’ a snifter of beer when he’s after 
gettin’ over an injury for workin’ as hard as you do.” 

“I think you’re right, Tom.” 

Tom was meditative again. Then he bent forward once 
more and lowered his voice to a hoarse whisper. 

“Jim, you ask her if it will be all right.” 

Old Tom nodded his head in the direction of the rear of 
the house. 

Jim’s long, leathery face broke into a smile. 

“We’ll get a can, Tom,” he said genially. 

Ill 

“It was just a little bump on the head,” Lizz said, coming 
back to the front. 

“It happens to all of ’em. Many’s the time you ana your 
brothers and sisters would bump yourself. 3ui'e, once when 
you were a wee little one, I had you on the wagon and — ” 

“That wasn’t the time, Tom,'.that your wagon got split in 
two by the train, was it, Tom?” Jim asked with a laugh. 

"Glory be to God, it wasn’t.” 

"I wouldn’t be here if it was,” Lizz said. 

“You were a ivee one, and you were sitting up there beside 
me as proud as Punch, with a ribbon your mother had tied in 
your hair. I had to stop the horses quick, and you came near 
to pitching off the wagon headfirst.,! dropped the ^eins just 
like that and caught you just in the nick of time. Ah, that 
was a close shave, ana it piK such a fright into you, sure and 
Glory be to God, I didn’t know how I would stop you from 
crying, ,iind I took you into a store and bought you a penny’s 
worth of ca,ndy.” 

They all laughed. 
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"Oh, I was as proud as a peacock when I could sit on the 
wa^on with you. Father. I was as proud.” 

"And on a Sunday in good weather I’d put you all on the 
back of the w;igon, apd your mother beside me, and off we’d 
go for a drive.” 

"I remember. all be sitting in the back of the wagon 
getting bounced and bumped,” Lizz said, laughing again. 
“Mothet would diess us all up, and she’d get dressed up too.” 

"Your mother, Elizabeth — she was a pretty one in her day. 
And she’d be holding your sister Louise in her arms, and she 
only a wee little one.” Old Tom went on, regret and nostalgia 
in his voice. 

"How is Louise, T’orn?” Jim ask'ed. 

01d“^om made a wry, sad face^ and for a few moments 
there was silence. 

c "I sent an offering to the Poor Clares only yesterday to have 
them pray for my sister.” 

"Peg is speaking of her going to Denver. Denver, Colo- 
rado.” 

"She’s better off at home,” Lizz said. 

"Peg says site should be going to Denver. Denver, Colo- 
rado.” 

"What do you say, Tonr^. ” Jim asked. 

The question surprised Old Tom. Then he slowly began to 
shake his head from side to side. 

"Ah, me poor Louise, me poor baby daughter,” he sighed. 

Jim was silent. He was a father, too. f|e had already come 
to know how a father can be torn with torment about his 
children* He remembered how hurt he had been when the 
twins had died after two days. That had been in 1902, before 
Danny was born. He helArd the laughter of his three children 
out in the back. It was good |o hear your own kids laugh. 
Their laughter was so innocent. Only when they grew up did 
they know the hardness, the sadness of life. 

He gave Old Tom a sympathetic glance. 
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"Louise was always such a delicate child. Even as a baby she 
was delicate,” Lizz said. 

"I do be worryin’ about her.” 

"She shouldn’t work. Father . . . Father,^ don’t let her 
work. She’s too delicate.” 

Old Tom nodded agreement. 

"Maybe she’ll be all right, Tom,” Jim said softly. He 
wanted to say more, much more, but what was there for him 
to say? 

"I pray for her . . . I’ll say more prayers . . . I’ll send 
another offering to the Poor Clares.” 

Jim gave Lizz a sharp, angry look. 

IV 

Lizz was out in the kitchen now. Jim and Old Tom sat in 
silence. 

Jim wanted to go out to the corner saloon with old Tom, 
but Lizz might not like it. She might get angry and nag him. 
He didn’t want to be nagged by her in front of the old man. 
He knew Old Tom, yes, he knew him well, and he hked 
him. He liked the old fellow best of all Lizz’s relat-ves. And he 
knew that Old Tom wanted his beer. But he couldn’t bring 
himself to make the break. It wasn’t for fear of Lizz — no, it 
wasn’t that at all. Could he bre..k his pledge? How many 
pledges had he broken already since he and Lizz had gotten 
married? He felt like a fool, going with Li/z to the parish 
house, standing there, saying nothing while Lizz talked. He’d 
feel like a gixldamred fool taking the pledge again. 

He wasn’t going out to get drunk, only to have a glass of 
beer sociably with the old fellow. And it would do Old Xotn 
good. Old Tom didn’t look too well himself. He had lost 
weight. He looked much too thin. 

But there was no wion^ in hr's having a glass of beer. No 
harm was in it. 

Still, Jim hesitated. A few minutes ago, he’d gotten sore at 
Lizz becaifse*shc’d said she’d send more money to the Poor 
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Clares, but he hadn’t said anything. Still, he’d gotten sore. 
They couldn’t afford to be giving much money to the church. 
He was too ^oor. And now he was home laid up with this 
hernia. No money was coming in, and their grocery bill was 
mounting. Had he a *'jght to drink? 

Every time he got drunk, he felt like a sonofabitch after- 
ward. Stall, h^ didn’t do it often. Had he a right to drink 
at all? 

But what did a poor man have a right to do in this world? 
He had to have some way of letting off steam, didn’t he? 

And he didn’t intend to get drunk. All he wanted to do 
was to spend a nickel on a can of boer and drink it slowly and 
sociablythere with the old man. 

They sat there, still silent. Old Tdm kept watching Jim and 
wondering was it that Jim was afraid of her tongue? That 
was sor.iething he well understood, even in the case of his own 
daughter. 

But he was wanting that drink of beer, he was. 

"We’ll go now in a minute, Tom,’’ Jim said. 

“Any tirre, Jim, any time,’’ Old Tom said. 

They heard the sounds and voices of the children. 

“You do it this way,’’* D.'^nny was explaining. 

Jim stiffened up. Danr sounded just like Al O’Flaherty. 
A1 was always telling people how to do things, as if he knew 
it all when there was one hell of a lot that he didn’t know. 
Lizz’s relations were making a little Al O’^'laherty out of his 
son. 

It was two, three years ago— he didn’t remember exactly. 
That night when he’d taken Danny back to the O’Flahertys’. 
He’d held Danny in his arms on the Wentworth Avenue 
streetcar and the little boy had screamed bloody murder dur- 
ing th^ entire ride. He wouldn’st stbpf And a woman on the 
streetcar had told him to stop beating the child. He could 
remember telling her: ^ 

-Ladyi I haven’t been beating him. I haven’t laid a hand 
on him. 
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The boy had been left for two weeks with the old lady and 
had wanted to go back. That first night when Danny had 
been back home after those weeks, he’d comenhome from 
work and found Danny screaming. He wouldn’t cat. Lizz had 
even tried to feed him at her breast. She was nursing the little 
girl then. And Danny had hit out at her in a rage. The boy’s 
rage had even frightened him. 

What had happened? What had they said to the little boy 
to have caused this? 

Finally, Danr.y had cried himself to sleep. He’d gone to bed 
himself, thinking that Danny’s tantrum was done, over with. 
How wrong he’d been. Danny’s screams woke them up. 
Nothing would quiet him. The neighbors had heard. 

In his own impotence he’d wanted to hiu Danny, but I izz 
would have none of that. And when Li// had told him that 
he’d better take Danny back to her mother’s, he’d orifSsed and 
gone without thinking much about it. God, he’d even been 
afraid that his son would scream himself to death. 

Never in his whole life had he spent such a night. He knew 
that he had really let the boy go because he was .poor. It had 
been one less mouth to feed, and, then, Li//’s relations had 
treated Danny well. But they wcee n.tiking a little dude of the 
boy, with his long curls and whitc«jtockings. And it bothered 
him, leaving him in the house with I i/z’s sick sister, Louise. 

It was too late now. He wanted to take the boy back home, 
but his own son was a stranger to him. 

Old Tom was si Ling and watching Jim. Ah, he knew there 
was something on the man’s mind, indeed there was. 

Old Tom made noises in his throat to attract Jim’s attention. 

With an old black shawl thrown over her hca^ and shoul- 
ders, Li/z entered the room and said. 

"Jim, I’m going to luri oM^n'to church to say a rosary for 
my sister Louise.’’ 

Old Tom’s face fell. Jim looked disappointed too. 

"Tom and I thought we’d take a little walk. I’d like to see 
how it feels tC be on the street again,’’ Jim told her. 
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"lil only be gone a minute,” Lizz said, "ril be back before 
you kno\iv* it.” 

"All right,” Jim said reluctantly. 

"Jim# why don’t you get a can of beer for Father? The 
Lord won’t hold it against you.” 

"You don’t think so, Lizz?” 

"No, a little beer will be good for Father. Why don’t you 
let Fathei; walk to the corner and get a can?” 

"I can do it.” 

"With that hernia, Jim — ” 

"Ah, sure, and it’s nothin’, nothin’ atall for me to run 
down to the dbrner. Don’t I often do it for Mary and meself ? 
It’ll be nothing jtall,” Old Tom said. 

"Here, let me give you the lyoney,” Lizz said, digging into 
her apron pooket. 

"\h, Lizz me girl, ’tis nothin’ atall, nothin’ atall. Sure, I 
have the price of a can of beer meself. That much they do 
'give me in me retirement.” 



Chapter Nine 


I 


J im’s left cheek was swollen with tobacco. He rose, walked 
a few feet to the bellied stove in the center of the room, 
and spat into it. He’d have to polish up the stove one of these 
days. , 

He sat down, chewing on his plug of tobacco and waiting 
for Old Tom to return with the can of beer. He smiled un- 
derstandingly. He was cert. tin he knew why Old Tom was 
taking so long. The old gent was having one at the bar. 

The children were making noise in the b.ick of the flat. He 
liked that. Damn it, he was proud to be the father of four 
kids. Only he hoped Li/z wouldn’t get caught again. 

Danny wandered into the front of the house. He halted 
apprehensively and stared uncertainly at his father. 

Jim was struck with shyness at the.s;;aie of his five-year-old 
son. Danny just stood there. What did that look in the boy’s 
eyes mean? 

Danny turned to go back. 

“Just a minute,’’ -/im said. 

Danny swung around and f.iccd his father with fear in his 
blue eyes. 

"Are you having a good time?’’ Jim asked. 

“Yes, Papa,’’ Danny answered very slowly. 

"Your big brother Bill will be home from school before 
long, and you can play with him.” 

“Yes, Papa.’’ 

Jim struggled jto control a slow, hot flow of feeling. “Ate 
you having a go^d time?’’ he asked again. 

84 
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Why didn’t Danny talk to him the way Bill did, or the 
two little toes? 

— I ought to bring him back here to his own home. 

“Yousojight to come down here of tenet and see us,” Jim 
said. 

"Yes . . . bu* I don’t know how to come alone.” 

"We’ll see to it that you do,” Jim said. 

The boy paled. Jim tightened with hurt. 

"Can I go back and play. Papa?” Danny asked. 

"Go ahead,” Jim said curtly. 

Danny turned and ran to the back again. 

u 

When Old Tom had returned^with the cm of beer, ' <sisting 
that he had been delayed because the bartender had ' busy, 
Jim had insisted that Old Tom take the first drii^ <ow Jim 
lifted ^e pail to his lips, took a long drink, and then, setting 
the pail on the floor beside him, wiped his lips and chin with 
the ba$k of his hand. 

Jim nodded his head, expressing satisfaction with the beer. 

• There -iwas a twinkle in Old Tom’s eyes, and his weather- 
beaten old face softened up. 

Neither he nor Jir^ ^ptike for awhile. 

Old Tom thought th. Jim would have been a good son. 
Many’s the time these last couple of years when he wished 
he could look on Jim as his own. Ah, yarn, a fine man, a fine 
strapping man, and his own kind, witl^o style to him and 
none of your airs and fancy ways and tmey clothes and eat- 
ing like ji gentleman for you, with your knife this way and 
that way on your plate and your fork that way and this way, 
and drinking your b%er out of a glass and not out of a can like 
a gentleman, no less! He didn’t ^ant to say or think a word 
against his son Al, and he ^af prouSl of him, him with little 
education, going to work in the shoe store when he was no 
more than a slip of a boy and getting himsqff tlft grand job 
he had now, traveling on trains and staying ^ fine hotels fit 
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for a king or a lord, and wearing the line gentleman’s clothes 
that he did, and taking care of them all. No, he didn’t want 
to be saying a word or thinking a word against his son Al, but 
Al was different. Al had always been different, a Soy that 
was g(^g to be somebody in this world, and he was proud 
of his son Al, and of his Ned, too, up there 'n Madison, Wis- 
consin, but Al and Ned, they were not his own kind the 
way his son-in-law Jim was. 

Old Tom started to get out of his chair to fetch the pail. 
Jim noticed. He bent down, picked up the pail, and with his 
long arms handed it over to Old Tom. 

**Me whistle’s in fresh need of a wettin’, JJin,” Old Tom 
said. 

Holding the pail in both hands, he took a good drink, 
sighed, and handed the pail back to Jim. 

The laughter of the children came from the rear. Jim 
looked up for a moment and then picked up the can bf beer 
and had another drink. He passed the can to Old Tom. 

“There are times, Jim, when there’s nothin’ atall as good 
for a man as a drink of beer,’’ Old Tom said, taking another 
drink. 

"As long as you don’t take too many of ’em, Tom,’’ Jim 
said. 

"That’s the truth, too, the truth it is.’’ 

Jim was thinking that he didn’t want to drink too much 
beer. He wouldn’t, he assured himself. But the few swigs that 
he had taken already 'had given him the thirst for it, and he 
Wanted more. He fe^^ed what would happen. He could just 
keep at it until it would affect him, and he’d be drunk. And 
he didn’t want to get drunk today. 

But he’d been feeling rotten and restless, griping with him- 
self because he had to be home another day. Old Tom’s com- 
ing had been a welcome 'surprise.* 

The old fellow had his eyes on the can. 

"Well,” Jim exclaimed. 

A knowing^ expression came into Old Tom’s eyes. 
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Jim grinnei], picked up the can, drank, and aj^in pa$f0 
it over to Old Tom. 


m 

Jim was uneasy. They’d almost finished the can now, and 
he was debating with himself about getting another. Old Tom 
would Want ipore. The old fellow liked his beer; that was 
one of the reasons why he liked the old fellow. He could 
drink more than two cans of beer without it affecting him. 
In fact, it would only be one pint, because the old fellow was 
drinking half of it. 

The kids must bejhaving a hell of a good time out there, 
judging from the noise they were making. Well, he liked that. 
He wanted his bids to have bettel childhoods than he had. 

His own mother? 

What fiad she been like? 

Looking around the disorderly parlor with the old familiar 
stove in fthe center, the kerosene lamp on the table, the 
scratched old chairs, the small and shabby rug in the center 
of tne flooK, he suddenly knew that he had never been sadder 
than he was right now. His eyes fell on the empty pail. He 
picked it up. Then his gazejmet the wistful eyes of Old Tom. 

"I guess we could ha>je another can, Tom?” 

Tom’s face lit up. 

“That we could. That we could, Jim. I’ll run down and 
I’ll be back with it in two shakes of a lamb’s tail,” Old Tom 
said. 

"I’ll get it this time.” 

“Rat, man, with that ailment of yours, walkin’ . . .” 

“Tom, it takes more than a goddamned hernia to put me 
on the list of cripples.” 

As Jim, rose, Tom gazed hint with respect. 

Yes, indeed, what a big, strong, strapping man his son-in- 
law was! 
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Stepping out of the house, Jim thought how good it was 
just to be outside again. He looked up and down the block 
of poor, shabby houses. He gazed ac'oss the street at the 
Morgan and Hearst packing plant. Ir ran the length of the 
block and the loading platform faced on Ii Safle Street, 
^a^ns were backed against the platform. Horses stood pa- 
tiently, some stamping their feet, others waving their tails 
to flick off flies. The noise and bustle of work, the loading 
and unloading wagons, the men bustling about on the plat- 
form . . . this was his world. 

A train shooting by on the Rock Island tracks behind Mor- 
gan and Hearst. The noist of its engine anc! its wheels. Black 
smoke pluming up the sky. Yes, all of this was part of the 
world of work — his world. And, damn it, where would 
America be without this world of work and without work- 
ingmen like himself? 

Mrs. Schorheart down by Twenty-fifth Street, standing 
with her big fat arms folded, looking at nothing. ^Vll theTtids 
on the streets. Yes siree, it was good, damned good just to 
get out again. 

Jim turned south. As he took a step on the narrow sidewalk 
he felt a twinge of pain in his groin. He cursed. He walked 
with a slight limp, swinging the pail in his right hand. This 
hernia wasn’t anything, but it still hurt. Maybe he couldn’t 
go to work tomorrow. He cursed again. There was a limit to 
a man’s strength, arid there was no use in a man kidding him- 
self as if there weren’t. 

He envied the men on the bustling platform across the 
street. They were able to work and he wasn’t. And a man 
didn’t like hard work and* gr'pcd about it and wanted his 
day of hard work to end, and still he knew that he liked it 
when he didn’t like it because it took your mind off trouble, 
and you cotfld have fits of work and you didn’t have time to 
think about any^cf the things that worried you. But sitting 
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hom< in your own place, not able to go out and walk 
only got you all balled u^in your own worries, and once^ 
happened you knew that there were more things you could 
worry about. Yes, there were more things on Heaven and 
earth, Horatio, and more worries. 

How he wished that he were on his wagon today. 

Reaching the corner of Twenty-fifth and La Sal|^^im 
brushed through the swinging doors of the saloon. 


V 

Old Tom sat with an almost Buddha-like quietness. 

If he could fall asleep now until Jim came back he wouldn’t 
be knowing what the children were doing, and if he wouldn’t 
oe knowing it, then Jim couldn’t hold it against him or ask 
him why He’d let them do whatever it was they were doing. 

God in Heaven, they were making a racket. It sounded like 
springs were breaking. But if he should go and see wh.it was 
up with thim and what they were doing, why, he would have 
to be telling them to stop doing whatever it was they were 
doing, and, ah, he didn’t want to be spoiling their fun. 

He blinked his eyes and yawned. He told himself that he 
was sleepy, but he knew th.»t he really wasn’t sleepy at all. 
He was wanting Jim to g'«t back with the can of beer so he 
could wet that old whistle of his, and so that Jim could be 
taking the children in hand if it was so that they had to be 
taken in hand. In his day he had known how to take his own 
in hand, and time and again he hadn’t eve^ spared the strap, 
and ;y^hen Mary had been at him with that tongue of hers 
going as only the tongue of Mary could be going, he had 
been known to lose hi'* temper with the children and to get 
out his razor strop. But now he was an old man and these 
were his grandchildren and n'Ot; his own, and when you be- 
came an old man with the sure knowledge that soon you 
would be going out to Calvary Cemetery for you^ bones to 
rot, then, ah, the noise and commotion of tHe world didn’t 
^matter, it didn’t matter tuppence. 
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Tom wished Jim would be coming back. A man of his 
ag^houldn’t have to be looking Jfter three grandchildren 
when they were, for all he knew, up to diviltry of all kinds 
and acting as if they would be tearing the house down. He 
tried to make himself doze off, letting ‘iiis head sink, his chin 
resting against his chest, and closing his eyes. He let out a 
snore as though to convince himself ihat he was asleep. 

The noise they were making. Why couldn’t they be quiet 
and play more quiet? 

He got up and walked to the rear of the flat. 

The three children were in Jim’s and Lizz’s bednxim. They 
had two chairs set beside the bed and t'^cv were jumping and 
diving off the chairs onto the bed, laughing and squealing 
each time, rolling on the bed and on each ether. 

Ah, there was no harm in it, whit they were fjoing, even 
if they were making a confounded noise. But what would 
Jim sav of it when he came back ? Jim could be a strict man. 

“What in the name are the three of you up to?” he asked, 
trying to make his voice gruff and authoritative. 

The three children, paying no heed to him, i oiled on the 
bed, giggling and laughing. 

“Do ye hear me?” 

Danny got up and stepped from the bed onto one of the 
rickety chairs beside it. 

“Young man, do you hear me talkin’ to you?” Old Tom 
asked him, still trying to sound gruff. 

Danny turned ,*nnocent eyes to his grandfather. 

“Oh, Father, watch me dive. I’m a diver. This is the oqean.” 

“So you’re a diver, are you, and what about the springs 
of the mattress?” < 

Danny launched out horizontally and plumped heavily on 
the bed, letting out a laugh as' he landed. 

Little Margaret got on a chair and put her hands out be- 
fore her, ^mitating what Danny had done. 

Old Tom pAt a restraining hand on her shoulder. 

“And, you. Site little miss, what is it you’re up to?” 
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"Diving.” 

"She’s a diver^ too. Father,” Danny said, rolling over onto 
his back. 

"Well, the thfee of you listen to me,” Old Tom said. 

"We’re jumping in tJie ocean,” Danny said. 

"When ypu jump again in the ocean, jump easy, easy so as 
you don’t break 'the springs in your father’s and mother’s 
bed.” 

Old Tom turned and left the room, and the children 
laughed as they kep't right on bouncing. 

VI 

"Yes, Tom, my father was an overseer in New Orleans be- 
for^feie Civil War'’ Jim explained, setting the can of beer 
down betwetn them. 

“You don’t say?” Old Tom responded with interest. 

Old Tom had heard this before, but he was reacting as 
though it were all new to him. He liked talk like this, with 
a man » over a^ca^i of beer. 

"Your father was a Tipperary man you say, Jim?” 

“Yes, Tom, he was a Tipperary man. His brothers and sis- 
ters \^ent to New York City,* but he went to New Orleans.” 

"You don’t say. And h'’*W4S an overseer. Why, in the old 
country that was like being a gentleman.” 

“No — no It wasn’t. My old man was no gentleman.” Jim 
laughed with singular bitterness. “An overseer was a slave 
driver. He drove the nigger slaves, and fsom everything I 
know'ijf him, he was a man who could drive. He never be- 
lieved in sparing the rod and spoiling the child.” 

"He was a big man,* Jim, the likes of yourself?” 

"Oh, Tom, I guess I’m half an inph to an inch taller than 
he was,” Jim said proudly, "fejt, yes* he was a big man.” 
Jim paused and for a moment he was far away from Tom 
and I-a Salle Street. "He was a big, fighting man.” 

"You don’t say.” 

"He joined a regiment of Irish, I guess they were, called 
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the Louisiana Tigers, and fought in the Civil War in the 
Confederate Army.” 

"Ah, a soldier, too. One of the Grays, not the Blues. It’s 
good he wasn’t killed in the hghtii^. Me brother in New 
York ran out to Australia because they had the draft. They 
were taking men for the fighting. Sure and I nr sooner set 
foot on the land of America meself, Jim, than all I heard 
tell of was the War and the fightmg, and, sure, it was beyond 
me comprehension — brother against brother, the Blues and 
the Grays.” 

"My mother was born in Kentucky,” Jim said, his voice 
tender. *" 

"You don’t say? Keijtucky. Where’s Kentucky, Jim?” 

"It’s between the North and South. A border state, it was 
called in those days. It stayed with the UnioA. Abraham 
Lincoln came from Kentucky.” 

"Well, now, what do you think of that? Abraham Lincoln, 
why he was as fine a man, Jim, as ever walked the face of the 
earth. Why, there never was even a priest fine/ than Abraham 
Lincoln. Well do I remember the day the poor man was shot, 
sad day it was, and Abraham Lincoln a man of the people, 
murdered.” 

"Lincoln was a great man, Tom. I say that even though 
my own father fought against him in the Civil War. But have 
another drink, Tom. Beer settling in a can will only get stale.” 

Their eyes met in knowing glances. They drank. 

"I’ve always wondered what my mother was like,” Jim 
went on softly. 

"She must have been a saint, Jim, a saint.” 

"Yes, Tom, she was a good woman. It doesn’t do me 
good to wish she had li^’ed btjt . . 

Jim stopped and looked far off, his rough, leathery fa^lad. 

"God must have willed it, Jim.” 

"When* I w^s a boy I was always wishing she would come 
back. When I^was in the orphan asylum I used to wish sh«^ 
would come back and get tne, take me away. A boy needs il 
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home, Tom, and she died when I was only one month old.” 
Jim’s voice almos2 broke. "I think it was because of my birth.” 
“Yes, ’tis so, Jim, ’tis so, life is no bed of roses.” 

'T hated my stepmother. She was no good.” 

"There’s that kind, Jim, and there’s the other kind,” Old 
Tom philosdjphizejJ. 

"What’s that you were saying, Tom?” 

"I was after sayin’, Jim, there’s the kind like your mother, 
and there’s the kind like your stepmother. Me own mother, 
may God have mercy on her soul, and may He have mercy, 
Jim,^n your own mother’s soul, me own mother was the 
kind^our mother was.” 

Jim drank and h-^nded the pail to, his father-in-law. 
iT want it better for my own kids than it was for me. 
Well, thank God, they have their mother.” 

"She’s a good girl, Lizz is. She takes a little after her own 
mother — I mean in praying. Mary is a one for praying, too. 
Tell me, Jim, was your own mother a one for praying?” 

"I Jon’t kftow. I don’t even have a picture of her. I saw 
one before I ran away, and she was a pretty woman with fine, 
dark hair like Lizz’s.” 

"And when you was in with the orphans, the ah . . .” 
"The asylum.” 

I "Yes, the asylum, you was raised the way the boys is raised 
|by Sister Dolorosa, me wife’s sister, wasn’t you, Jim?” 

t "No, they beat the living hell out of us, and I would tell 
yscjf, Tom, I’d tell myself that when I oecame a man, no 
an Would beat me. And I haven’t been beaten up yet. 
jRemember when we were on strike in 1904? Well, I thought 
iof that when 1 beat up scabs.” 

* "And did your father see y<;^u ii. the orphan . . . ?” 

Jim shook his head. 

"She turned his head.” 

"Did she marry him for his money, Jim?’j’ > 

"Money! He didn’t have a pot . . . he, I^ad no money, 
|rom.” 
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“But those slaves?” 

“He didn’t own them.” 

“He got nary a cent out of them?” 

“He only got his wages, and he jdrank those as fast as he 
earned them. He married my stepmother and came to Chi- 
cago. After the Wat, he had a job cleaning out sewers and 
after that he drove a team of horses. I just lit out. I wouldn’t 
stay in the same house with that woman. 1 couldn’t stand 
her in my mother’s place.” 

The resentments of his boyhood came flaming back. He 
stopped talking. He liked and trusted Old Tom, but he had 
hit on things that he didn’t ever talk about — not even to Lizz 
in those first courting, days. His stepm(yher had been a tall 
woman, with a big nose and a full, round face. He couldn’t 
remember her clearly, and, goddamn it, he diun’t want to. 
She was dead now. His father was dead. After his father had 
died, she’d come and taken him out of the asyjpm. And ht! 
had run away again. He could remember her nagging hi<l 
father until the old man would hang one on 4icr, atld then 
she’d scream and cry. 

Once, when his father had hit her, he’d been glad. She'd 
had it coming. The times she had driven his father to hiu 
him and beat him. But he’d gotten hardened to it. It had onlu 
made him angry; it had only made him want to grow up anr] 
be a man all the more. 

He wished his father had lived to know what kind of a 
man he’d become, to see him in some of Ids fights. 

From the moment she’d set eyes on him, she’d hat no usj 
for him. Their eyes had met and they had looked at each other 
as enemies. Maybe he had some of those wliippings and beat- 
ings and strappings com’ng to him. A kid, a boy, had to bj 
controlled. And he’d been a wild one. Goddamn it, if any oj 
his kids ever became as wild as he’d been they’d have him t 
reckon wj^h. They were going to grow up different fror, 
the way he gr^w up. 

Bat they had a mother. Except Danny. Lizz’s relatio. 
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teaching him to call his grandmother 'Mother’ and Old Tom 
here, ‘Fa^ier.* 

"Yes,” Old Tom said, sighing deeply. “Yes, ’tis a pity.” 

"What’s that you said, Tom?” Jim asked. 

"I was after saying, Jim, ’tis a pity.” 

“What is, Tom?” 

"Life.” " 

Old Tom picked up the can of beer once more. 

The kids had been rather quiet and, drinking beer with 
„j^ld Tom, Jim hadn’t thought of them. Now they were 

'ghing and shouting. They were making goddamned 
racket. They must be up to something. 

He went tcj the back, and as he looked into the bedroom, 
Danny triumphantly landed on the bed. 

"What the hell are you doing?” Jim screamed. 

The children froze at the sound of his voice. 

Danny looked up at his father from the bed, terrified. 

"We were playing diving in the ocean, Papa,” he finally 
said. . 

"You’ll break the hull bed. Do you do that at your grand- 
mother’s?” 


"Huh? 
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"Didn’t you hear me? 

“Yes, Papa.” 

"Well, answer me!” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“Yes, what?” 

"Yes, I do dive in the bed at Mother’s.” 

Mother’s! Jim’s ’face flushed, his anger mounted. Mother’s! 
Lizz was his mother, not^that old Irish biddy. 

Jim took one step forward and raised his hand as if to 
smack Danny. 

The boy drew back, pressed his lips together, clenched his 
small fists. He wouldn’t cry out. He y^uldn’t. The color 
drained from his face in the dim, stuffy bedroom as he waited. 
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stiffened in terror for the blow. Jim let his hand drop to 
his side. 

"Listen, you kids, play some other game and don’t tear up 
the bed and ruin them bedsprings. Do you hear me?” 

"Yes, Papa,” Danny said. 

"Yes, Papa.” 

"Yes, Papa.” 

Jim turned knd limped back to the front of the flat. 

"I made them quiet down a bit, Tom, and stop wreckin|^ 
the bed,” Jim said, handing the pail to Toifl. . 

Old Tom drank. !* 

"Lizz should be gettin’ back any minute now,” Jim said, 
nervously looking about the- room. 

"Maybe when Lizz returns, you and me might get a little 
breath of fresh air?” Old Tom suggested. 

"Yes, I’d like to, Tom,” Jim said. 

Old Tom thought how Jim and himself were m'’n who 
understood each other. He handed the beer can to Jim. 


VII 

Danny was glad that Mama had eome back and Papa and 
Father had gone out. He wasn’t afraid of Mama. Mama had 
gotten mad when Papa said he was going out with Father. 
But Papa said he was going. 

"Why, Daniel, what do you want?” Mama said, noticing 
that Danny was standing at the entrance to the kitchen and 
eyeing her intently. 

"Hey, Dan, come on!” Bill commanded. 

"Just a minute,” Danny called. 

"What did you say, my son?” 

"Mama, can I have some*con/Jcnsed milk?” 

"Of course you can. Here, here’s a spoon.” 

Danny grabbed the spoon from her hand and went to the 
table. He beg^n tc^eat spoonfuls of thick Borden’s Condensed 
Milk from the opened can. 

"Come on, Dan!” Bill called again. 
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Danny didn’t answer. He went on eating the condensed 
milk. 


vin 

Since Bill had come from school, he had beaten him at a 
game called lagging pennies. Bill had beaten him at wrestling 
and put him ddwn and made him say “Down.” He liked Bill. 
Bill was his big brother. When he was bigger, m^be he would 
beat Bill. 

"What’ll we piss'/?’’ Danny asked. 

"I don’t know. You’re a little kid. It’s no fun playing 
with a little kid.’’ 

Danny’s face fell. 

"Let’s play hide-and-seek.’’ 

"No.’’ . 

"Please, Bill.’’ 

"There’s no place to hide.” 

"You can hide in the bedroom,’* Danny said. 

"It’s too easy to find anyone in the bedroom.” 

"Let’s play with toys.” 

"Only a kid has toys. Toys are for little kids.” 

"Don’t you have toys. Bill?” 

"Only a kid has toys. I’nf nine. I’m not a little kid like you.” 

Li7z appeared at the entra.ice between the kitchen and the 
dining room. 

"What are you little shysters doing?” 

"Oh, nothin’. Mama.” 

"I jjiess I’d better be lighting the lamps. It’s getting dark.” 

The room was dim. Danny hadn’t noticed it; he’d been 
happy playing with Bill. Outside, through the window, he 
could sec it was getting dark. 

And Father wasn’t back. A<? wanted to go home now. 

"Come on. I’ll show you how to make paper boats, Dan,” 
Bill said. 

Danny didn’t answer. He was afraid. It«was dark and 
IFather hadn’t come back. He wanted to go home. 
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Carrying a box of safety matches, Lizz came into the din- 
ing room and lit the kerosene lamp on the table. 

"Your father should be coming home.” 

There was light in the room, but it wasn’t like the light at 
home from the gas or the electric ligh't. 

"We’ll make fleets of paper boats and have a sea fight.” 

He wanted Father to come baci^ and take I.im home. 

"We’ll have a Ss,a itght. I’ll be Dewey and you’ll be the 
Spaniards and we’ll have a sea war, Dan.” 

"Where’s Father?” Danny asked, on tVi verge of tears. 

"Oh . . . Ma says he’s out with Fa. I bet I know where 
they are. They’re in the saloon at the corner.” 

"Go get ’em,” Danny ^said, struggling not to cry. 

"Say, who died and made you boss? Go get ’em yourself. 
Say, what’s the matter with you?” 

Danny suddenly sobbed. 

"1 want . . . Father,” he wailed through his tprs. 

"Oh, don’t be a cry baby,” Bill told him. 

Hearing him crying and sobbing. Little Margar'*t and Den- 
nis ran in from the parlor and stared at him. They enjoyed 
watching him cry. 

Danny shook with tears. His .shoulders heaved. He was 
alone. Father was gone. He would never go bick home to 
Mother. He was afraid, and he couldn’t stop the tc.trs from 
rolling down his checks. He was in a rage of fear, and they 
didn’t care 

"Goodness me, what’s the matter?” Lizz asked calmly, 
coming into the room again. 

"He’s crying. I didn’t do nothin’ ro him, Ma. I didn’t 
hit him.” 

Dennis laughed joyfully and flapped his hands in a gesture 
of happiness. 

*'Danny boy, tell your mother — what’s the matter?” Lizz 
asked gently. * 

He couldn’t ttil her. He could only cry in fear. The tearsj 
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rolled down his cheeks and he felt dark inside. He couldn’t 
talk. , 

"He wants Father,” Bill 

"Oh, your grandfather will be back, Danny boy, never 
fear — and no harm will come to you.” 

"When^” Danny suddenly asked, ceasing tq^cry and staring 
directly up at Bis mother. 

"He’ll ^ back,” Lizz said. 

"I want to go home — to Mother,” he said challengingly. 

Danny threw the words at her like darts. She felt suddenly 
dizzy, and for a second she wasn’t sure but what she would 
faint. This little boy irf front of her was her own son, her flesh 
and blood, |u$t as she was flesh and blood of her own mother, 
and she had lost him. 

* Danny’s^eyes were on her, searchingly and suspiciously. 

As she opened her arms to hold him to her, his face lit up, 
his eyes shone, and his whole body relaxed. She could hear 
footsteps on the stairs of the hallway. 

"Here comes my Papa,” Little Margaret exclaimed happily. 

IX 

Jim burst into the room? and Old Tom, weaving slightly 
with his face solemn and dignified, followed. Old Tom stood 
near the dining-room entra. ce, his features unchanging, his 
eyes watery and impenetrable. 

"How’s everybody?” Jim asked in a loud, boisterous voice; 
his broad shoulders swayed from side to «ide. 

"Jiyi O’Neill, you broke your pledge,” Lizz barked in anger. 

"Drunk — I’m not drunk,” Jim growled. 

"I’ll go home to niy mother,” Lizz said melodramatically. 

Ignoring her, Jim took an une^yn step forward. He took 
his children in with a glance! Mis eyes rested on Danny. 

"Come here!” he said. 

Danny took a short, frightened step toward hi^ father. 

Jim moved forward and grabbed him. I^e had an over- 
whelming desire to kiss the cheeks of his ^n. 
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“Dan, you and Bill and you kids, you do any damned thing 
you want to in this house. Any damned thing you want to 
in the^ull house.” 

Danny didn’t want his father holding him. And Papa’s 
breath smelled of beer. He didn’t like to smell beer. 

Jim let Danny go. He stood up, and again his big, broad 
shoulders swayed. He looked about the shabby little room,' 
dim in the light from the kerosene lamp. He wanted to show 
the love within him, show it in some way, right now, in this 
room. 

He turned to his father-in-law. Tom still stood by the 
entrance, still dignified. 

"Sit down, Tom, and let’s talk.” 

Old Tom hiccupped. The taste of beer was in his mouth. 
His stomach was heavy with beer. It made noises. He wanted 
to get home. 

"Tell me, Tom, was the beer in the old country as good 
as it is here?” Jim said. 

"Ah, we have good beer in the old country,’^ Tom said. 

He wanted to get home to Mary. 




chapter Ten 


I 


M argaret sat at the dining-room table reading the news- 
paper. Mary OTlaherty rocked on a chair by the win- 
dow as she darned a pair of Danny’s black stockings. 

“Ah, your poor fjjther,” she murmured. 

A look of worry crossed Margaret’s face. She looked up 
from the newspsper. “What do .you think is wrong with 
cFather, Aether?’’ 

“The poor man’s getting old.’’ 

“But Mother, Father isn’t older than you, is he?’’ 

Mary (•'’Flaherty evaded the question. “My heart bleeds for 
the poor man,’’ she said. “He’s not himself any more. Poor 
Pa, he’s no« tf« man he used to be. When he and me grandson 
came home tonight, the two of them, they were all done in. 
You should have seen the^.’’ 

“Maybe they had a go()d time and were tired.” 

“That they were.” 

Resentfully Margaret t.id herself that whenever there was 
trouble in the family she always got the brunt of it. Now it 
was her poor father. Maybe she wouldn’t be able to take that 
vacation trip to New York she’d been planning after all. 
She saved her money, and Lorry Robinson had given her a 
hundred dollars for.it. She deserved it. But now, with her 
poor father a sick man, and with Louise sick too, she knew 
she wouldn’t be able to go., o 
“Does he say anything. Mother?” 

“It isn’t what he says, Peg — ^it’s the way he is. When he went 
to bed tonight the life wasn’t in him. I tell life just 

WRsn’t in him. Day after day, the poor mcri^he’s tired. The 

lOI 
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life doesn’t seem to be in him. When he came home tonight. 
Peg, it made me heart bleed. There I was, givin’ him hell . . .** 

"But, Mother, what did Father ever do for |^ou to quarrel 
with him?" 

"I don’t give him hell because of whae he does. He’s always 
been a good man. I give him hell because that’s the way yr d 
have to treat a man. If me daughter Lizz wouM be* learnt /I’t 
me and if she would give her tinker hell, ah, she’d be belted 
o£F. So I see the poor man is sick, and it’s no time to be givin' 
him hell, for sure I didn’t mean a word I said. So I made a 
cup of tea. That’s all he would take, and then he went to bed. 
But I’m tcllin’ you, Peg, poor Pa isn’t himself.” 

"Mother, did he drink with Jim?’’ 

"Indeed he did. The tvo of them histed off to a saloon.” 

"Maybe he just had too much. You shouldn’t beyrudge him> 
that.” 

"He wasn’t drunk, Peg. Peg, the poor man, poor Pa, I tell 
you, poor Pa isn’t himself. He said to me, 'Mary, ^’m ailin’,’ 
so I gave him a cup of tea and told him to get some rest.” 

"He’ll be all right in the morning,” Margare* siid, denying 
a sense of alarm that was strong within her. 

"Some days poor Pa sleeps half the day.” 

"Let him. Mother, if he’s tired.” 

"Indeed I do. I go in on tiptoe and look at him, and my 
heart bleeds — he looks old, and, sure, he looks so tired. And 
if he is awake, I do say to him, 'Tom, can I get you a cup of 
tea?’ And he does sometimes say to me, 'No, Mary — no, I 
just think I’ll take a wee nip of a nap.’ Yes, the poor man 
lies down, and some days, I swear it’s the God’s truth, he bleeps 
half the day.” 

Neither she nor her mother spoke for awhile. 

"And Louise — Peg, she was a^vays delicate. Two nights ago, 
she coughed half the night. There she was, all night, wracked 
with the cough. Me heart bled for her, too, the beautiful 
young girl, killing herself with her new job and her type- 
writing on that' machine.” Mrs. O’Flaherty leaned forw^d. 
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She spoke in a gossipy, almost conspiratorial way. **Peg, who 
is the man she*« out gallivantin’ with tonight?” 

"Ed RicRards. He’s a nice fellow. He’s rich, too, Mother, 
and I think he’s interested in Louise.” 

"Is he a marrie(> man?” 

"No, Mother.” 

"An3 is he a black Protestant?” 

"I think he’s a Catholic, Mother.” 

"Does he go to Mass on Sunday?” 

"I don’t knoy. Why don’t you ask Louise?” 

"Don’t worry. Never fear, I’ll ask her. Never fear. With 
her delicate health, *she shouldn’t be out at night.” 

"Maybe it will do her good. She’s a young girl. Mother, 
she’s only nineteen.” 

Mary ^ O’Flaherty said nothing. She went on darning 
Danny’s stockings. 

— Ah, she thought, me family isn’t as hard as me. 

n 

^Everyofie *iras asleep when Louise came home from her date 
with Ed Richards. It was eleven-fifteen, but she imagined it 
was much later. And she! couldn’t escape the feeling that it 
was bad to be out late with a man. 

She walked on tiptoe i..to her bedroom and stood there in 
the darkness. A sob escaped her. She bit her lip. 

Ed Richards was tall and handsome and good and kind. 
His hands. He hadn’t known it, but all evening she had been 
looking at them. With hands like that, he could be soft and 
ten(X:r, and she so wanted him to stroke and pet her. She 
wanted to close her eyes and feel his fingers on her eyelids. 
Another mui&ed sob escaped her. 

She began to unhook her how blue dress. She took it off and 
laid it across the chair in the corner. She stepped out of her 
petticoat and took off her coreets. She sat dowp and slowly 
peeled ofF her black silk stockings. She caressed her long, lean 
legs. She could still hear Ed telling her that ^e was beautiful. 

> 
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She stifled a sob. She had been blue all evening. He must have 
been disappointed in her. And she couldn’t tdll him about her 
illness. It was a secret shame she carried. She stood naked in 
the darkness. 

Oh, she wanted love, and happiness — and life! 

Louise got her nightgown from the closet, put on, and 
crawled in the big bed beside Margaret. She st-niggled with 
herself not to crv. She wanted to cry. No. it wasn’t that she 
wanted to cry, but the tears were in her body. They were in 
her heart. Her heart, her bodv, all of her vas full of tears. 

She wanted to live her own life. But what kind of life? She 
didn’t want to be like Peg. Sometimes she did, she wished it, 
wished that she could. But she couldn’t. She was different. 
She couldn’t smoke cigarettes and dnnk ana get drunk and 
go with a married man like Mr. Robinson. 

She gazed at the dark ceiling and wondered what it would 
be like. What would it be like with Ed Richards? He had 
been so sweet tonight, 

Louise became warm all over, excited, nervous, and afraid. 

She turned to the wall. 

Maybe she was bad. What was badness? Peg was supposed 
to be bad, but Peg didn’‘ seem lik^: a bad girl to her. 

A racking cough tore up out of her chest. She sat up, bent 
over in anguish. The coughs tore their way up and rasped 
out of her throat. Her eyes filled with tears. 

Oh, oh, maybe she was going to die, maybe this was it. 

Her violent coughing awakened Margaret. 

"What’s the matter, Louise?’’ she asked in fright. ^ 

Louise was weak and wet with perspiration. She broke out 
in sobs. 

"What’s the matter, Louise, dear?” 

She got up and turnea on ehe light and sat on the edge 
of the bed, 

Louise sobbed joftly. 

“Come, now, don’t cry, Louise dearest . . . Did Ed Rich- 
ards do something to you?” Margaret asked softly. 
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*'No, no, not that.” 

“Are you bluf ? Tell me, Louise. You can tell me. You know 
I won’t breathe a word of it to a living soul. I’ve seen life, 
Louise, and I’ll understand. I know life.” 

“Oh, Peg!” Louiflc said. Her voice was flat, and she looked 
like an unhappy little girl. “Peg, it’s just — oh. I’m sick, Peg, 
I’m sick*” ^ 

“Darling, darling, you’ll get better. Every day you’re look- 
'ing better.” 

To Margaret, her beautiful face was paler now in the glare 
of the electric light. Her heavy hair, tumbling down her back 
over her slight shoufders, seemed to exaggerate the thinness 
of her body and make her neck look longer. Only her upright 
young breasts, t^'e nipples pressed against the silk of her blue 
nightgown, seemed almost too full because the rest of her was 
so frail. 

Louise gazed at Peg. She wished she could believe her. Then 
she slowlv shook her head from side to side. 

"Darling, you go back to sleep now and don’t you worry.” 

“I cy’t «leeo. The coughing keeps me awake. I . . . Peg, 
I had the most awful fit of coughing.” 

"Did any . . .” 
stopped short. 

Peg, there was no ^lood,” Louise said quickly. 

"I wasn’t thinking that, Louise darling,” Margaret told her. 

But Marg.'irct knew that was what she had been thinking 
of. The fear of death clutched at her. Only she in the family 
was ong. She was alone. And on her poor shoulders there 
w ifall the burden of responsibility for her sick family, 
id she tirry it? She was only a woman, only a girl. Oh, 

she were a man! But she had to carry the burdens of a 
man. Oh, her poor father, poo. ^.ouiset Oh, her own poor life. 

"Now, Louise darling, you get yourself a good night’s 
sleep. You sleep and you’ll feel better in the^mor#iing. You 

Louise nodded her head meekly. She lay dBwn and turned 
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her face the wall. She was so tired now. The tiredness was 
in all of her, all over her. It was in her eyes and her arms and 
her shoulders and her legs, and in her head and her mind. 
It was in all of her, and if only she didn’t cough any more, 
if only God would help her and not 1^^ her or make her 
cough, she would sleep. She would sleep, and she would dream. 
She wanted to sleep. She wanted the tiredness in her ro cover 
and go through every part of her so that she would be tired- 
ness all over her and in her and she would sleep and have 
beautiful dreams, the way she sometimes used to sleep when 
she was a little girl. 


in 

Denver! • 

The word came to her just like that. Louise ought to be sent 
to Denver. The mountain air might cure her. No, nothing' 
could cure Louise. She knew this in her bones. And her dear 
father, was he really sick, was there something wrong With 
him, her poor dear father? She was his favorite child, and 
he loved her more than he did poor Louise. Besi4e her here 
poor Louise was sleeping now, sleeping like a child. Yes, and 
her father loved her more than h<j loved Lirz. 

Louise could sleep now, but she couldn’t. She had to lie 
awake and worry. 

— ^Denver. 

Louise had to go to Denver, and she would beg, borrow, or 
steal the money to send her. Yes, it would be another burden 
on her. If Father got sick, it would fall on her, her poor 
shoulders. But she would bear it. She would bear every bjurden 
just as well as any man could. 

And Ned. Her brother Ned, in Madison. You couldn’t 
expect any help from him. At fhe first chance he had lit out 
and gotten married, not caring. Al did all he could, but he 
couldn’t do any more, and Al didn’t know how much she 
did to keep their family together. 

Didn’t Ned Lv;r think that she might want to get married. 
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that she might want a life of her own? Didn’t Al? Did they 
think of hir or care? 

Margaret wanted to cry for herself, to cry out so that the 
aky that was in h<.r heart would drop right out of it. Could 
rl — ^and she was a girl, a young girl— could a young girl 
carry in her .all the pity and the sorrow that was in her heart? 

Oh, she wanted to cry out her poor, poor heart, right now. 
But she wouldn’t; she would be brave. 

Father used tQ tell her when she was growing up: 

— Peg, you’re brave. It’s brave you are. 

And she was going to be brave now — brave about every- 
thing in her life. 




chapter Eleven 


1 


Are you all right, Louise?’* Mary OTlaherty asked, com- 
XA-ing into the parlor. 

**Oh, yes, Mother, I’m all right. HorV are you? You’ve 
done a lot of work in the house today.” 

**How am I? I’m always the same. Sure, if ic isn’t one thing 
it’s another. Now I’m giving mcself a wee bit of r'^st before 
1 begin to cook supper for me son and me little grandson,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said, sitting down, 

**ril cook supper, Mother, and you take a rest.”' 

”Ah, it’s nothin’ at all — you should have been born to see 
the day I worked as hard as me mother before * ic.'And glory 
be to God, if me mother set eyes on an ice box, why her pot>r 
old eyes would have come out of hcl* head, I swear they would. 
They would have popped right o‘>it of her head. Or if she 
was to see me living in a house where I pull a chain and there 
is an electric light making the night like the day. And the 
radiator, and you turn it and the whole house is warm. Me 
mother should hav^ lived to see this day. Ah, you and your 
sister don’t know what real work is, indeed you don’t.” 

Louise looked hard at her mother. What had she looked 
like without those lines under her eyes? For a moment the 
lines seemed to be gone,- but Mary O’Flaherty looked the 
same. It was impossible for Lotiise to imagine her as ever hav-. 
ing been a girl. 

”And aiitomtbiles and electrics, oh, I was thinkin’ of all 
the things in tViis world that me mother never set eyes on/* 

"Mother, what were you like when you were a girl?” 

”I was the same as I am now,” Msfry O’Flaherty answere^^^ 
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Mary OTiaherty’s angular face softened. She looked as if 
she were retnembering her girlhood and wishing that she could 
live it over again. Noticing her eyes, Louise thought how sad 
it must be to grow old. But most of the time her mother 
didn’t seem unhappy. Only now and then Mother seemed 
sad, like now. Father seemed to be a sadder person than 
Mother. How hard it was to think of your own parents as 
being people, like other people. 

Who did shescake after? Father or Mother? She guessed she 
took after her father more than she did her mother. 

“When I was j^ur age, we didn’t have the things girls 
have nowadays, paint and powder and all the clothes and 
corsets and hats. And we didn’t lhake free, indeed we didn’t.” 

"WhSt did you do. Mother?” 

“Ah, I danced a jig or two in me day,” Mary O’Flanerty 
answered. 

Louise thought that her mother must have had lots of 
spirit as,a girl — more spirit than she herself had. But she used 
to have lots of spirit herself. A few years ago, almost everyone 
she knew talked of ho^ much fun she was. 

"Did you like to dance, Mother?” 

What was Ireland lilie? What did her father and mother 
look like and what diu ;hey do in Ireland when they were 
courting? 

She imagined a green country held, a road, the two of them 
walking hand in hand. Had her motRcr ever dreamed as she 
had just been dreaming? Had her mother ever sat and dreamed 
of being kissed and held in the moonlight? 

“Sure we had good times. Good times. And your father 
could dance a jig, too.”* 

“I’ll bet the other girls liked him too. Mother.” 

“If they as much as looked at him. I’d have ripped their 
eyes right out of their heads.” 

“I’ll bet Father ^as nice when he wsl young.” 

Mary O’Flaherty didn’t answer. Suddenly she seemed far 
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away from the parlor on Indiana Avenue ih Chicago. Her 
eyes still Jiad a soft in them. 

"Me mother, Gowmave mercy on her soul, she liked your 
father,” Mary OTlaherty said quietly. "1 'narried your father 
in Brooklyn, New York. Brooklyn, New York.” 

— Will I ever get married? Louise asked hers<’lf. 

"Coming over here to America on the boat,” Mary O’Fla- 
herty went on, "the waves came over the deck and, sure they 
could knock you down.” 

"Weren’t you afraid. Mother?” 

Mary O’Flaherty sat upright. The soft look vanished from 
her face. 

"And, sure, what should J be afraid of?” • 

"Of the ship sinking in the storm, Mother.” ^ 

"Me sister was with me,” Mary said. "Your father came 
out ahead of me. Sure and I don’t know what me and me 
sister would have done if he hadn’t been waiting for us. 
Never in me life had I seen anything the likes of New York.” 

"Were you afraid. Mother?” Louise repeated, .rhiwking of 
how she was afraid about going to Denver alone. 

"Afraid — I’ve never been afraid in^mc livelong life. Afraid! 
And what was I to be afraid of? T didn’t know where I was, 
except that I was in America, and there was Pa, and after 
we got through the customs at Ellis Island, your father 
took us to a rooming house in Brooklyn.” 

She was trying to imagine her parents meeting at the dock 
in New York these many years ago, years and years ago, be- 
fore she had been born. She imagined her father standing at 
a dock — but would it have been that way? And she wanted 
to ask her mother if she had flung herself into Father’s arms 
and kissed him, and if it had becij the way lovers kissed. 
, I l^er father had been young then and not gray. And they 
Id lived together all these years. Oh, she wished people didn’t 
f{ *ve to grow oid ai d die. It wasn’t right that this should 
open. But it was will. It was life. 

'‘Well, I can’t be sittin’ here. I have toVbe gettin’ on with 
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me work,” Mary O’Flaherty said abruptly. She left the parlor. 

Louise recked and thought. 

No, she couldn’t imagine her mother and father as young 
lovers. She couldn,’t imagine her mother as ever having been 
like Peg or herself. Peg would be getting home from work 
soon now. 'Hiese last few days Peg had been so sweet to her. 
She loved her sister and was glad Peg was really going to take 
a week’s vacation trip to New York. How she would love 
to travel! But, no, she shouldn’t . . . 

Louise began to sing love songs to herself. 

ll 

Margaret turned the key in^the lock of the front door. 
Here she was, back home. This home, with its sickness, its 
fighting, its troubles. And it had been the same as far back 
as she could remember. 

"Th^t you. Peg?” her mother called. 

"Yes, it’s me,” Margaret answered. "Any phone calls?” 

Ther" was no reply. 

Why couldn’t she just stay in New York? Why couldn’t a 
girl of her ability get a job in one of the big hotels there? 
Then she could live her own life. 

Lorry Robinson couTd g-'t his divorce and take her away 
from this forever! She saw herself the mistress of his house, 
i and, oh, she would m.ike him so happy and comfortable. And 
she would dress up, and they would go out to dinner at the 
.finest restaurants and hotels, and he U^ould be proud of her. 
When she went out with him, she wouldn’t wear her glasses. 
Her poor eyes. A wave of anger against her mother swept 
through her. 

"How are you. Peg?”, Mary* O’Flaherty asked) stopping at 
the entrance to the bedroom. . 

"Oh, Mother, 1 have a headache.” 

“Have a cup of tea and take a little rtap.”* 

"I’m not tired, Mother — it’s my eyes.’> 

“Don’t the ghissjs help j ou. Peg?” 
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Glasses! 'What did her mother know about her poor, weak 
eyes? How sometimes, when she went too long without her 
glasses, the world seemed to swim before her, and she would 
feel herself getting dizzy and she would ,^eel it even in her 
stomach, as if the swimming world were not only moving be- 
fore her but swimming and turning in her stomach. 

“What’s the matter. Peg — did you break your glasses?” 

“What do you care? When I was a little girl and needed 
glasses after I had diphtheria you wouldn’t get them for me. 
And your son Al beat me because I wanted glasses and 
couldn’t see without them,” she snarled inoanger. 

“Sure, I remember how sick you were. Peg,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said, ignoring the accusations as tho :gh she hadn’t 
heard them. 

Peg glared at her mother. 

— You old she-devil, she thought bitterly. 

Her mother’s composure and calm offended her. 

“Peg, tell me — show’s that old Mn. McGann?” Mary 
O’Flaherty asked. 

“How would I know?” 

“Doesn’t her daughter tell you ah^ut her?” 

"She’s all right, I guess,” Peg answered without interest. 

"I guess she’s a good old thing.” 

“She never nags her daughter Frances.” 

“How is her daughter Frances?” 

"She was off today — it was her day off.” 

"Well, you don’t say? I wonder what she did. Do you think 
she went out with that schoolteacher? He’s a p.iupcr.” 

"I don’t know — she doesn’t tell me everything she does.” 

"Well, I just thought you’d know.” 

"I don’t.” 

Margaret took a box of cork-tipped Melachrinos out of her 
purse on the dresser and lit one. 

Mary O’Flahlrty went to the kitchen. 

Louise came into^be bedroom. 

"How are you, Louise darling?” Margaii't asked. 
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"Oh, r ’m all right, Peg,” Louise answered in a soft voice. 

"Do you feel better?” 

"Yes, I thii^ I do.” 

Margaret puffed nervously on her cigarette. She Idbked at 
Louise blankly. 

— Louise and I are sisters. She is my sister, Margaret told 
herself. 

She remembered Louise as a little girl, about the age of 
Danny boy. Oh, Louise had been a pretty little thing. She 
had often taken cure of her. Why, she’d been like a mother 
to her younger sister. A flood of affection for Louise engulfed 
her. She remembered 'once how Al had whipped Louise. She 
lidn’t remember what Louise had done but she had been 
/hipped. Louise ^ad cried as if her heart would break, and 
he had kffown that Louise had sobbed not just because the 
whipping had hurt, hurt her little backside, but because* it 
had hurt ^something deep inside her, hurt what was Louise 
herself. She, too, had been hurt that way by whippings and 
beatings. F^om their childhood she remembered tears, tears 
more than anything else. She remembered her own tears, and 
she remembered Louise’s te^rs. Her poor, sad, sick baby sister. 
Oh, she wished she could take her with her to New York! 

I "When are you leaving, Peg?” Louise asked, sitting down 
foeside Margaret on tlie bed. 

"I don’t know if I’ll go.” 

"But why, Peg?” Louise asked, surprised. 

."I don’t think I ought to,” Margaret said evasively. 

HSw could she tell Louise that she herself was one of the 


reasons why? 

can’t afford it,” Margaret said, still evasive. 

Peg, even Al says {\}s you to go. Remember he did 
'bel^Vhc went back on the road?” 

[ ‘^h, he may have said it — but I can’t lea^e thf whole bur- 
fden on his shoulders. I don’t mind it; I don’t mind making 
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“Peg, don’t be a fool. You go. You go and have a wonderful 
time, and when you come back you tell me all about it.” 

"It wasn’t right of Ned — ^leaving us and getting married, 
leaving us to bear all of the burden here at home,” Margaret 
said bitterly. 

"But, Peg, he fell in love,” Louise exclaimed. , 

"With a cripple — a half cripple,” Margaret sai^ sharply,^ 

— cripple. 

Was she herself any better than a cripple? 

Louise straightened up and looked out *'hc bedroom win- 
dow. It was dark now. Another day was gone. 

in 

Louise and Margaret h«d gone into the parlor to sit witl 
Old Tom. They sat silent and brooding. The sight ot Danny 
bounding into the room changed their mood. A warm smile 
came on Margaret’s face. Louise’s smile was strained. 

"Goodness, you must have had a good time,” Mai garet said 
affectionately. "Come here and give your aunt a kiss — dirt 
and all.” 

He went slowly to Margaret. She hugged him, kissed him. 

"Now kiss me.” i 

He obeyed, kissing her quickly ,Dn the checks. She pulled 
him to her and, bending forward, held his head against her 
heart. He strained to be released. She let him go. He turned 
to stare at Aunt Louise. 

Louise wanted to .call him to her and kiss him but she was 
afraid. Peg told her that she was run-down, but she knew 
better, and she was afraid for the little boy. Ob, God, she 
could give her disease to him. She wanted to hug him and kiss 
him, but she was afraid to, for his sake. 

"Aunt Louise,” he said in a d.s.ippointed tone of voice. 

Her eyes opened wide at the sound of her name. 

"You didn’t ask me to kiss you.” 

She didn’t know what to say. He would think she didn’t 
love him. She was* flustered. When she was a little girl, she 
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used sometimes to think that her mother and the others in the 
family didn’t love her. The pain of that memory came back 
to her now. ’ 

Danny marched over and stood before her. 

"Kiss me, Aunt Lcuise!” he commanded. 

"Oh, Louise, he loves you so . . . Little Brother, Aunt 
Louise is your^irl, isn’t she? You’re your Aunt Louise’s beau, 
(•aren’t you, Little Brother?” 

^ith a feeling of helplessness and near panic, Louise leaned 
forward, reached ,her arms out, enfolded Danny, and kissed 
him on the head. 

"Let me kiss you.”. 

She gave him her check. He kissed her. Then he freed him- 
self from her en- brace. .. 

, "Son, s^p — where’s me grandson?” Mary O’Flaherty called 
from the back. 

"Go to Mother, she loves you, too, Little Brother,” Mar- 
garet said 

"Here I am. Mother,” Danny shouted, running out to his 
grandmotl er. 

"It makes me so happy that we can give Daniel a good 
I home,” Margaret said. 

"Yes,” Louise agreed, thinking how much brighter their 
I home had been since he had come to live with them. 

"And he’s so much better off here with us than with Lizz 
. and Jim. Here he gets attention. Lizz hasn’t time to give him 
any attention. And you can see it’s good for him — ^he looks so 
healthy and happy.” 

"He’s a beautiful little boy,” Louise said. 

"He looks fikc youj * , Louise honey,” Margaret said as 
Danny skipped back in. le parlor. 

"I do,” Danny said.' 

"Oh, Daniel,” Margin exclaimed, bursting into laughter. 

"I do, don’t I, look lik^ you. Aunt Louise^” 

"I don’t know how I look. How do I looi, Danny?” 

"Beautiful.” 
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"Why?” 

"Because everybody says so — everybody says you’re beau- 
tiful. Aunty Margaret says so. And Mother. And Mama. 
And me.” 

"Maybe they’re just being nice to me, and maybe I’m not 
beautiful at all.” 

"Yes, you are, Louice,” Margaret interrupted. 

"See! Sec, Aunt Louise? Aunty Margaret says so.” 

"Little Brother, you love Aunt Louise, don’t you?” 

Danny turned an annoyed look at her. 

Of course he loved his Aunt Louise. But he didn’t like- 
being asked. He didn’t want to answer He couldn’t answer. 

"Tell us what you did today, Danny,” Aunt Louise askedj 
him. 

"I make the streetcar go on Indiana Avenue. ^ stand byi 
the motor, I hold the switch like this, and zi//, I turn it on. 
The car goes. I put my foot on the bell like this, and gong, 
gong, ding, dong, the car goes. And zizz, I turned vhc handle 
and the car stops.” Danny hiughed. "It stopped fast.” Danny 
laughed again. "It stopped so fast the people n'ding in the car 
almost fell out of their seats. They fell out of their seats this 
way.” 

Danny pitched face forward on the parlor rug. 

They watched him, charmed, and for a few moments were 
taken out of themselves and away from their worries. 

As he got to his feet again, Louise suddenly wished she 
could live her own childhood all over again. Danny’s charm 
and childish spontaneity tore at her, wrapped her in a blanket 
of sadness. 

"When I grow up. I’ll be a motorman. I want to grow up to 
be a motorman. And a teamster.” 

"What’s that you’re after V7*ng?” Old Tom asked him.^ 
"Me boy, if you become a teamster, it’s only hard work you’lll 
know. Hard wo||k.” He turned to his daughters and added|| 
"Is that the best you two and your mother can teach him 
want to be?” *’ 
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**My friends work on the streetcars,” Danny said. 

"Who are your friends, Daniel?” Louise asked him. 

“The motormen and conductors on the Fifty-first street- 
cars.” 

“How did you make friends with them?” Margaret asked. 

Old Tom seemed to become uneasy, a trifle nervous. He let 
out a snort, but none of them paid attention to him. They 
were doting on Danny, who, as the focus of all of their atten- 
tion, was smiling and gay. 

"They are Father’s friends. They drink beer out of a can 
with Father, and they buy me root beer.” 

Margaret and Louifc rocked with kindly laughter. 

“The little divil!” Old Tom exclaimed. 

“Oh, Pa, you l*ive a right to a diAnk of beer. There’s noth- 
ing wrongi^ith having a drink of beer. Why, Mother likes 
her drink of beer, too,” Margaret said. 

“What do the streetcar men say to you, Daniel?” Louise 
asked. 

“They call me the Little Irishman.” 

“Son, soif — v^sh your hands and face. It’ll soon be time for 
your supper,” Mary O’Flaherty said, appearing at the entrance 
^to the parlor. 

Danny raced out of the 4*arlor noisily. 

“I’m a fast railroad train. Twentieth Century, all aboard 
for New York!” he yelled. 

They all smiled. 

“I’ll go help him get washed,” Margaret; said, rising. 

‘‘Sure, he can wash himself,” Mary O’Flaherty said. **Sit 

Rirself down and rest. You worked hard today, and sure, 

Bper is about on the table.” 

lOld Tom Sighed. 

“What’s the matter, Fathef?i’ Margaret asked. 

“Nothin’, nothin’ atall’s the matter. Sure, I was just tellin’ 
Cmcself — ’Tis another day that’s endin’.” 



Chapter Twelve 


I 


I 

T he apartment was very quiet. Danny and Old Tom were 
asleep. Mary OTlaherty was in her own room off the 
kitchen. She was glad to have her own room, where she could 
get off by herself. When they’d movoi here, she’d put her 
foot down and insisted on having it. 

Margaret, sitting at the* dining-room tab'e, lit a cigarette. 
Louise watched her. She sometimes wished tha{, she could, 
smoke, but she couldn’t. When she had tried a cigarette a 
year or so ago she had coughed a lot and had felt a little sick. 
She hadn’t liked the taste either. She admired M .rgaret for 
smoking. It wasn’t bad, as many people thought, for a girl to 
smoke. Why shouldn’t she if she wanted to? But if you 
smoked, you weren’t a lady. She’d heard Al once say that a 
lady didn’t smoke. , 

Margaret wasn’t a lady. Her sister Margaret lived more 
than she, and was braver than she was. The spats and quarrels 
and differences they had now and then weren’t important. 
She and Peg understood each other. Al didn’t understand her 
or Peg. And her mother didn’t. Her mother and father had 
grown up in such a different world. 

But what was she thinking about, or trying to think about? 
She didn’t really know. Thoughts were just coming and going 
in her head, and she wanted to be happy and she wasn’t. 

“Gosh, wasn’t Little Brother dirty tonight? But he was so 
cute when we gave him a bath.’’ 

“He was like ^ little doll,” Louise said. 

They botk smiled tenderly. 

Louise remeilibsred how she had felt not right, almost 
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ashamed, bathing Danny, seeing and touching his naked body. 

"And after his bath, the way he ran around in his night- 
gown, i;ouching everything and saying he was running around 
the world.” 

"Yes — ^“I’m i^nning around the world. Aunty Peg,’ ” Mar- 
garet said, smiling again. 

'piey turned back to their own thoughts. Margaret kept 
drumming her fingers on the table. 

She wished that Lorry were in Chicago tonight, taking her 
out. Oh, Lorry didn’t know how hard it was on her. He came 
and went, and he never wrote to her because of his wife. He 
didn’t love his yife. He couldn’t, because he loved her. She 
vas certain that he did. 

She wanted to see him and he with him, now, tonight. And 
he wasn’t in Chicago. Oh, those surprises, to get a telephone 
call Ad answer it and hear his voice! He had such a real 
man’s voice. Sometimes it was so tender with her. Every day 
she woke up, excited with the hope that he might surprise 
her. 1? made her so nervous, living this way, waiting. But, oh, 
when he did call her! 

If It wer?another girl meeting a man as wonderful as Lorry 
Robinson, why you c dd just be certain that it would be dif- 
ferent. But this was just the way everything was in her life. 
It was always the^ame. She wasn’t happy like other girls. Her 
life, her soul weren’t her own. She looked up at Louise in- 
tently. Louise wasn’t happy, either. What was the matter with 
the two of them? Why were they botl^so miserable? 

. "I saw Alice McGrath the day before yesterday, I met her 
on Randolph Street.” 

"How is she?” Louise asked, interested. 

“She looked handsome — ^Alice always knew how to take 
care of herself. Even when^we were little girls together, she 
was that way.” 

"I always liked her,” Louise said. 

"Louise, I alwa/s liked Alice too, and I admire her. Why 

I icn I saw her on the street, she lo&Ked exquisite. But 
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then . . Margaret paused. **. . . she can spend every cent 
she earns on herself . . . Catch her not thinking of herself, 
me first. Not Alice McGrath.” 

"Margaret, you know what I think. Fve told you more 
than once.” 

“Oh, it’s not you. I don’t blame you, Louise dearie,” Mar- 
garet said dejectedly. "I’m a fool, but Alice McGrath isn’t. 
Catch her sacrificing herself for her family. She’d ditch them 
before she’d do that — the whole kit and kaboodle of them. If 
she had a chance to go to New York on a vacation, do you 
think she wouldn’t take it and go?” 

"But, Peg . . .” Louise interrupted. 

"No. She wouldn’t give up as much as the nail off her little 
finger.” - 

"But, Peg, you’re going to New York, aren’t you?” Louise 
asked in bewilderment. 

"Peg? Peg?” Mary O’Flaherty called from the kitchen. 

They both looked toward her. 

"Peg, were you talking about Alice McGrath? Tell me 
about her and her mother. How is her mother?” Mary 
O’Flaherty asked, her face alert with curiosity. 

"Mother, you never miss a thing, do you?” Margaret said, 
her mood lifting. 

At this moment the telephone in the hallway began to ring. 

"I’ll answer it,” Margaret said, jumping up and running 
out of the room. 

"What no-good, Protestant tinker is ringing the telephone 
at this time of night?” Mary O’Flaherty asked sarcastically as 
she came into the room. ^ 

"But, Mother, it isn’t so late. It’s only a quarter to nine,” 
Louise said. 

"Hello?” Margaret said anxioqs^y into the telephone. 

"When I was a girl in the old country, I was in bed and 
sound asleep ^t thjs time of night.” 

“Oh, George, how nice of you to phone me. Why, 1 
just sitting here thkiking of you,” Margaret said flirtatious 
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“I knew it would be a tinker,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Louise wanted to tell her mother that this was America, not 
Ireland, but she said nothing. 

“George? . . . George? . . . Who can it be? Louise, who's 
George?” Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

“I’m mt sure I know, Mother,” Louise said. 

“Why, no, 1 have nothing to do . . . And Louise . . .” 

Louise’s face lit up. An unhealthy flush came into her 
cheeks, and she suddenly looked very young and girlish. 

Mary O’Flaherty left the room. 

“I’ll ask her . . 

Mary O’Flaherty returned, with the holy water fountain 
which hung on jjer bedroom wall in her left hand. 

“Louise,” Margaret called. 

Mary O’Flaherty dipped her talonlike fingers in the holy 
water and then swung her arm dramatically as though spread- 
ing the vyiter about the dining room. 

“Be gone, Satan!” she proclaimed. 

“Do yoij want to go out with George Keller and a very nice 
friend of his, Louise?” Margaret called. 

Indecisive and fearful, Louise turned to her mother. 

“Louise, why don’t you?” Margaret called. 

“Yes, I’ll go,” Louise sa'd boldly and impulsively. 

* 

n 

Louise didn’t know if it was right or wrong for her to go 
out on this date. Maybe it was bad. Ma/be she shouldn’t go. 
But'how was it bad just to go out on a date? She didn’t know 
who she would be with, but Peg knew George, and this other 
boy was a friend of George’s, and Peg would be with her and 
no harm could come to her. 

She was dressing. She stood before the bedroom mirror in 
her underwear and corsets. Her black silk stockings were gar- 
tered, and she liked them. Peg had given them to her as a pres- 
ent last payday. 

Peg was in the bathl’oom. 
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Mother was raising cain because she and Peg were going out. 

But she had a right to. She had a right to have fun, to enjoy 
herself. 

"There you are.” Mary OTiaherty said. 

“Mother, please let me alone,” Louise asked. 

"Let you alone. It’s a switch I should be puttin’ to your 
backside. Being said by her, instead of your mother. So you’re 
going to be out to all hours of the night, running around with 
married men and the Devil knows who . . 

"Mother, I’m not doing anything wrong.” 

Louise was nervously powdering her cheeks with a large, 
fluffy pink powder puff. 

“I suppose next you’ll bj smoking cigarettes.” 

Louise turned about and said: 

"But. Mother, vou smoke a pipe.” 

She remembered how, as a little girl, she’d often been 
ashamed of her mother for smoking a pipe. '* 

"It’s me own business if I smoke a pipe. I’ll have you 
know,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"I don’t smoke. Mother.” 

"It’s good that you don’t or I’d tan your backside for you.” 

"But I have a right to go out on a date. I have a right to 
have some fun.” , 

"Fun — ah, if you was raised the way I was, you wouldn’t 
be talking this way. When I was your age, me mother would 
of tanned the hide off me with a switch to hear me nlk like 
that.” 

"Mother, you were married when you were my age.” 

"Glory be to God,” Mary O’Flaherty exclaimed. 

As she turned to walk away, Margaret, also in underwear, 
corsets, and gartered black silk ..tockings, came into the room. 

"Look at the two of them primping themselves like chip- 
pies,” Mary OTiaherty said. 

“Listen, you cM crone, you were no saint in your day,” 
Margaret said. 
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"Ah> I rue the day that you were bom,” Mary OTiaherty 
exclaimed. 

"Peg, please don’t — ” Louise began. 

"Then let her letjtne alone,” Margaret said, interrupting. 

"I wash me hands of the two of you,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

"You’ve bech disowning me since the day I was born,” Mar- 
garet accused. 

"And I’ll disown you again. I’ll go to Father Costello.” 

"Go ahead — he likes his drink, too.” 

"Oh, that your arm may wither, speaking that way of a 
holy man, a priest God.” 

"I saw him drunk in the hotel last week. He couldn’t walk 
^straight. Go and tell him that,” Margaret flung back at her 
mother. 

Louise went to the bed, sat down, and tears formed in her 
eyes. She jiegan to sob. 

"Look what you’ve done to her,” Margaret said. 

"She’s cjying because she’s letting herself be said by you.” 

"Oh, oh, stop it. I can’t stand it,” Louise sobbed. 

The doorbell rang. 

"Oh, there they are. And wc’rc not ready,” Margaret said 
excitedly. 

"I’ll answer the ‘door,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"Come, Louise darling, brace up,” Margaret said. 

in 

Mary O’Flahertv sat in the parlor with George Keller and 
his friend, Wallace Downs. She held a bouquet of red roses in 
her hand. 

"Me daughters are slow.” , 

"They can take their tinft. We have nothing to do but 
wait,” George Keller said. 

He was a plump, jolly-looking man of about •thirty, clean- 
shaven, and nattily dressed in a striped suit, a pink silk 
shirt, and an expensivelblack knitted tie knotted thickly. His 
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friend, W^allace Downs, was thin and pale and tall, a mousy- 
looking man, dressed very conservatively in a dark blue serge 
suit. 

”And you say you brought those flowers for me?” Mary 
O’Flaherty asked, sniffing at them. Their odor filled the parlor. 

“We’ll be ready in a moment, George,” Margaret called in. 

"Take your time, girls,” George called back". 

“They smell pretty,” Mary OTlaherty said. "But sure, you 
shouldn’t have gone and spent your good hard-earned money 
buyin’ roses for an old woman the likes of meself.” 

“Why, Mrs. O’Flaherty, the pleasure was all ours,” George 
Keller said with exaggerated graciousness. 

“Yes,” Wallace Downs chimed in. 

“And you look so spry and young. Why, I’m half-tempted, 
Mrs. O’Flaherty, to invite you to come along. Say, I bet you 
were a gay one in your time,” George Keller said. 

“Oh, I did a dance or two in me time,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said, again sniffing the bouquet of roses. 

“You did, you did a dance or two in your time, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty?” asked Wallace Downs. 

“I’ll bet you were the belle of old Ireland, Mrs. O’Flaherty,” 
George Keller said. 

“Sure, you’re two nice, fine young men. I’ll wager. I’ll wager 
four cents that your mothers are proud of you.” 

“Oh, yes, I love my mother,” Wallace Downs said. 

“You’re a good boy, you arc,” Mary O’Flaherty told him. 
“Me own son is the finest son in the world. He takes care of 
me. He pays the rent.” 

“I help my mother, too,” Wallace Downs told her. 

“My mother lives on a farm,” George Keller said. 

“You don’t say? It isn’t near Green Bay, Wisconsin, is it?” 

"No, it isn’t.” 

“ ’Tis a pity. Tom, me man, and I lived in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, befoF: we came to Chicago. That was before the 
children were bom. Ah, it was cold in the winters in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. The icicles froze on yvur face.” 
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‘‘Wfat do you think of that?** George Keller responded. 

*'Yes, what do you think?*’ Wallace Downs said. 

**Do you mind if we smoke, Mrs. O’Flaherty?*’ George Kel- 
ler asked. 

**Ah, go ahead, smoke. You’re good boys,” she said. 

They drew out packs of cigarettes and lit up. 

Mary O’Flaherty sniffed at the bunch of roses. 

IV 

Margaret looked handsome, and Louise looked beautiful. 
They were both wiring blue suits, but of different styles. 
They had on wide dark hats, with veils over their faces. Their 
skirts came do^n to their shoes. They were corseted in and 
, just slightly pinched at the waist. * 

They stood in the parlor a moment. 

**Mrs. O’Flaherty, your daughters look like a million dol- 
lars,” George Keller said. 

^*Two million dollars,” Wallace Downs said. 

”Thcy’i‘e not fat enough,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

*'Why, Mrs. O’Flaherty,” George exclaimed, "and you so 
small and dainty.” 

"Oh, Mother likes fat people. She thinks women should be 
big and fat,” Margate told them. 

"Margaret, whatever your mother says is aces high with 
me,” George Keller said. 

"Don’t be making me head get swelled,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

Vhey laughed. 

"Mother, you’re so darling,” Margaret exclaimed dotingly. 

"Peg, the two of you should be dressed in red,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said excitedly. 

Margaret laughed. Then George Keller burst into a guffaw, 
and Wallace Downs self-consciously tried to imitate him. 

Louise smiled now for the first time since she and Peg had 
come into the room. 5he’d dressed feelip^ that she shouldn’t 
go out on this date, -thinking that it was bad. Her mother 
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telling them that they were chippies and liussies had h^ ‘rt her. 
Now, Mother was so different. Mother was a big bark and 
no bite at all. She should have known this when she cried a 
little while ago. Oh, she hoped these two fellows wouldn’t no- 
tice that she had been crying. Peg said that they couldn’t tell. 
Peg said that she looked stunning. 

Now her spirits lifted. She was glad about' the date. She 
wanted to have a good time. She wanted to laugh. And she 
liked George Keller. Of course, he was taking Peg, and 
she wouldn’t even think of trying to take him away from her 
sister. She liked him because he was jolly^and laughed, and he 
said funny things that made you laugh. Mother liked him and 
the other young man, Wallace . . . Wallac*, what was his 
name? Oh, yes. Downs. 

"Sure, if I was going out. I’d wear a red blouse,’’ Mary 
O’Flaherty said and they laughed. 

"Why red, Mrs. O’Flaherty?’’ George Keller a$ke(’. 

"So’s all the people could see me.’’ 

They laughed again. 

"Yes, Mrs. O’Flaherty, as I said a minute or so ago. I’m 
half-tempted to make a date with , ou myself,” George Keller 
told her. 

"Don't be makin’ too free with me,” she shot back. 

"Why, Mother, George is only complimenting you,” Mar- 
garet said. 

"Well, it’s time you all was leavin’ — I don’t want me 
daughters to be out too late.” 

"We’ll take good care of them, just as good care as you 
would yourself,” George Keller said cheerfully, ignoring the 
sharpness of Mary O’Flaherty ’s last two remarks. 

"Yes, Mrs. O’Flaherty,” WalLce Downs said. 

"Have a good time, all of you,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Margaret kissed her mother. 

"Don’t be makrn^ too free with me,’^ she told her daughter. 
"Have a good time.” 
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They were gone gallivanting, and nere she was with Tcmi 
and her grandson sleeping. But they were such fine young 
men. 

The parlor rocker creaked under her. 

— It was qifce of them to give jne the flowers. 

It had been a long time since she had smelled flowers. The 
roses smelled like the roses in the old country when she was a 
girl. 

— ^What will I be jlmng with roses at my age? 

— ^It was nice for that Mr. Keller to bring me these roses. 

The house w^s so quiet. 

— ^I could hear a pin drop. 

— I musl go and see if me grandson is covered up. 

She turned and went quietly to Danny’s small bedroom off 
the hallv^y. She opened the door gently and slid into the dark 
room on tiptoe. An overwhelming feeling of love for her 
grandson ^ame upon her. She sidled over to his bed. 

— Sleepin’ like an angel, she told herself. 

She bent down and carefully pulled the covers up closer to 
his neck. 

— Ah, how I love me atlc grandson. 

She stood a moment, gazing down at him in the darkness, 
listening to his even breathing. 

— ^Ah, if he was only me own son. 

She almost cried. 

Vhen she quietly slid out of the room and went to her bed- 
room. She rocked slowly on her chair. 

— I’m an old woman, Mary O’Flaherty thought. 

Back and forth she rocked. Back and forth. The rocking 
chair squeaked a little. The motion soothed her. 

What use is there for an old woman? 

—An old woman is better off dead than aliVle. 

The squeak of thegrocker broke in qpathe silence of the 
apartment. The motion soothed her. Rocking, swinging back, 
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ccioing forward, she liked to rock. She liked her old joking 
chair. There was little enough she had in this world, and she’d 
be in the poorhouse, and Pa would be in the poorhouse, too, 
if it weren’t for her son Al taking care of them. For many 
a one their age had gone to die in the poorhouse and be buried 
in Pauper’s Field. 

'Well, she and poor Pa would never be buried in Pauper’s 
Field. Their old bones would have a respectful restingplace 
in holy ground and not be thrown in with the bones of the 
beggars and the tinkers. 

’’Fifty dollars,” she said aloud. 

Their restingplace was paid for. Fifty dollars of hard-earned 
money for that plot in Calvary Cemetery. They had bought it 
years ago, long ago before Louise was even born. She well 
remembered herself and Pa looking at the deed, i here were 
their names on it, and it said by law that she and Pa owned 
it. They couldn’t read a word of it, and when Pa signed the 
papers he marked an X, and they told her to make her X, and, 
glory be to God, she had to have the man show her how to 
make her X. 

She sighed. Yes, that had been ^ proud day when she and 
Pa had gotten the deed for their own burying lot. Pa, poor 
man, was old now. He wasn’t so w ’ll, not so well as she was, 
with nary a gray hair in her head. 

— ^The truth is I’m old meself. Me and Pa, soon enough we’ll 
be going out there to sleep. 

— Sure, she suddenly told herself, there’s no harm in slip- 
ping out and getting a can of beer to wet me whistle. 

Quickly she got her large black knitted shawl from her 
closet and wrapped it around her head and shoulders, took the 
beer can, and noiselessly left by the front door. 

She scurried along Indiana Avenue to Forty-seventh Street. 
Sure, she’d be back in two shakes of a lamb’s tail. Her little 
grandson was ^leep. Pa was in the house. If he cried. Pa would 
hear him and she’d be home again in a ,4ffy. Her little grand- 
son was a sound sleeper. 
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Sh^^tumed at Forty-seventh, crossed the street, and walked 
on toward Prairie Avenue. She entered the saloon by the side 
where it was marked Family Entrance. A bell rang. 

Several couples were seated at tables drinking. She took 
them in with a glance. The ladies with their big hats and their 
fine clothes, they looked like chippies to her — ^hussies, street- 
walkers. 

A tall waiter appeared. 

"Yes, Mother,” he said. 

"Mother, me eye — give me a can of beer, please, sir, for me 
man.” 

*T’ll be glad to,”Tie said. 

A blond lady with a big bosom and satin dress smiled at her. 

— ^That one won’t make free ahd easy with me, Mary told 
herself. ^ ’ 

VI 


Rubbing his eyes, Danny came out of his room barefooted 
and ran to the bathroom. He couldn’t reach up to turn on the 
light. He got close to the toilet bowl. He wished the light 
was on because he liked to watch himself do number one. He 
liked to do lots of it, but he couldn’t do as much or make as 
much noise as Uncle Al or Bill did. He guessed his Papa made 
a lot. Father was alwa) "oing to the bathroom to do number 
one. 

It was bad to think this way about going to the bathroom. 
Maybe it was a sin. Sins were bad. You committed sins when 
you did bad things and were ready t& make your first holy 
communion. 

Danny finished in the bathroom, pulled the chain, and came 
out. There was a light in the dining roo.m and a dim electric 
light burning ahead of him by t|je front door. 

Why was the house so quiet if the lights were lit? He began 
to feel himself becoming afraid. It was like bang afraid went 
through you like a wind inside yourself and you could feel it. 
Being afraid was like^wind going throu^b^his chest right this 
minute. 
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Where was everybody? 

"Mother?” he called out tentatively, searchingly, in a low 
voice. She didn’t answer. 

"Mother?” he called more loudly. 

He waited a fraction of a second for an answer. It was a 
long time. Mother didn’t answer. 

Danny stood still in a paralysis of fear. 

She didn’t answer. Where was she? 

He walked fearfully to the kitchen. The kitchen was dark. 
He stood looking into the darkness, afraid to go in. 

"Mother!” he cried out. 

Where was Mother? 

What was in the dark kitchen? The bogeynv»n? The Devil? 
He dared not go in. Something would happen. He had to find 
Mother. 

"Mother!” he called in an agonized voice. 

He plunged through the kitchen into his grandmother’s bed- 
room. It was full of darkness. Mother wasn’t in her room. 

"Mother?” he called out plaintively. 

He turned and fled from the room in terror, and, running 
in the hallway, he fell and bruised Vis knee. He cried. He got 
to his feet and ran into the parlor. It was dark. 

Mother was gone. 

There was a noise. Someone was outside in the hall. Maybe 
it was someone coming to take him away? Maybe it was the 
bogeyman. He waited,^. . . a door in the hallway. The foot- 
steps. Somebody was going upstairs to the Mortons. Panicky, 
he looked about the dark parlor. Maybe the bogeyman was in 
a corner. 

"Mother!” he shrieked. 

He was stiff with terror. 


vn 


With his hands the wheel of the hj/ed Rambler automo- 
bile, George Keller’s round, well-fed' face was smug and 
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beani'ng with satisfaction. Just for fun, he kept tooting the 
rubbe.' horn, and they all laughed at the sound it made. 

"That’s to get horses and sundry slow-moving vehicles out 
of our way.” 

"How fast you gibing, George?” Wallace Downs asked from 
the rear seat. 

"Twenty-^ve miles an hour.” 

"I know o'irls who have never ridden in an automobile,” 
said Margaret. She was seated beside George in the front. 

"So do I,” Louise said, her voice excited. 

They were driving along Lake Shore Drive. 

“Has your motlftr ever ridden in an automobile. Peg?” 
George asked. 

"Yes, once, but my married sistgr never has — at least I don’t 
think sheets.” 

"How did your mother like it?” 

"She loved it.” 

"Ah, ?he’s a grand old gal, and you two sisters are just as 
grand.” 

"George, you’re just saying that to compliment us.” 

"Oh, no, Margaret. He means it,” Wallace said. 

Louise began to hum ft tune from The Chocolate Soldier. 

They were driving 'ong Lincoln Park. Louise looked out 
at the lake, dark and black. She was glad to be alive and 
young. Still humming, she told herself that she wanted to 
fall in love. 


vin 

"Mother, have a glass of beer with us,” the buxom blonde 
called across the saloon to Mary O’Flaherty. 

"No, thank you, my dear. What a fine, big, pretty woman 
you are.” 

"She is, isn’t she. Grandma?” said the fat man who was 
with the blonde. 

"That’s sweet of you to tell me. Have a glass of beer. 
Mother.” 
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“No, thank you. I don’t make free and easy with am one.” 

“Oh, please. Mother, a quick glass,” the blonde p%aded. 

“One glass won’t hurt me,” Mary O’Flaherty said, speaking 
as though she were talking aloud to herself. 

“Come, Grandma — ^we’d like you to joth us,” the fat man 
said, rising. 

Mary O’Flaherty went to their table. Sitting down with the 
fat man, she said: 

“I’ll have to be quick. Me man and me grandson are home.” 

The waiter returned with the can, filled up and foamy with 
beer. 

“Bring the lady a glass of beer,” the fat .nan said, “and take 
the can back. When the lady is leavin’ you can bring it to her.” 

The waiter nodded and le/t. 

“You’re a nice, fine gentleman. Me son is a •’“'•tleman.” 

“I’m sure he is, having a mother like you,' the fat man 
told her. 

“My mother’s dead,” the blonde said sentimentally . 

"Ah, you poor girl. I’ll pray for her, may her soul rest in 
peace. Tell me, what do you do?” 

Flustered, the blonde glanced off. Then she gazed know- 
ingly at the fat man. 

"She’s a rich lady and doesn’t have to work,” the fat man 
said, and the blonde seemed relieved. 

“Isn’t that grand.” 

The waiter brought the beer. 

"There you are. Grandma,” the fat man said. “A glass of 
beer never hurt anyone.” 

"Thank you, thank you, sir. You’re a good man.” 

Mary O’Flaherty picked up her glass and drank. 

“Are you married?” she asked, looking at the fat man. 

“No, Grandma, I’m not.'* 

“Sure, what’s the matter with you — why don’t you marry 
her?” She pointed at the blonde. “She’s such a fine, big lady. 
Sure, if I was you. I’d marry her . • . , I was married at six- 
teen.” 
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Th^y laughed self-consciously. 

"Mdybe she wouldn’t have me,” the fat man said. 

“And why? What’s wrong with you?” 

“Oh, nothing’s wrong with him,” the blonde said. 

“You just need i^ie push to do it. I had to give me man a 
push in Brooklyn, New York. That was just after Mr. Lincoln 
was shot.” , 

“But you look so young,” the fat man said. 

“I keep meself young fightin’, making them all toe the 
mark at home.” 

Pleased with the attention she was getting, she took an- 
other drink from hA* glass. Then she finished and said: 

“I have to be whisting home now to me grandson and me 
man. But thauk you, and if yot^’ll be said by me, you’ll be 
getting yr^^sclf a wi^e.” 

IX 

Dann/^'sat at the dining-room table, tight with fear. The 
floors made scary noises. The house was scary. It made him 
afraid. He looked fearfully and quickly around the room. 
There was no one there, no one to see. But it was like there 
was somebody watching kim, somebody who had come to get 
him and take him away ..nd hurt him and do he didn’t know 
what to him. 

He wanted to go into the parlor and look out the window 
for Mother to come back, but the parlor was dark. Maybe the 
bogeyman could only get you in the dark. Maybe if the light 
wjs on the bogeyman couldn’t get you and carry you away. 

There was a noise in the ceiling now. 

Fear beat inside him like a drum. He was a giant drum, and 
the bogeyman was beating him with fear. 

Where was Mother? 

He was afraid. 

Where was Mother? 

He was afraid. He was afraid. 

Then he heard the .^ey turning in the tedk of the front door. 
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He ran to it frantically. 

**Mother,*’ he said accusingly, his voice breaking. 

"Why, son, I thought you was asleep!” she said. 

He could smell the beer. He didn’t like the smell of beer. 
He didn’t want Mother drinking beer. 

"I slipped down to the corner,” she said quickly. 

"You were gone a long time.” 

"Son, were you afraid?” 

"No,” he said quickly. 

"Come, let me get me shawl o£F and tuck you back in bed.” 

"Why did you go out?” 

"Your grandfather was here. If you Wfere afraid, son, you 
could call him.” 

He hadn’t thought of calling Father. hy hadn’t he 
thought of Father? 

Following her to the rear of the apartm'*'it, he asked: 

"Where did Aunty Peg and Aunty Louise go, Mother?” 

“They went out with some gentlemen friends.” 

She set the beer on the kitchen table, dropped her shawl on 
the rocking chair in her room, and went to him. 

“Come, son — I’ll tuck you in.” 

He followed her meekly. He climbed back into his bed. He 
felt safe now, protected. But he w?" hurt, betrayed, as if he 
had been deserted. 

She bent down and kissed him. 

He didn’t like the kiss. She smelled of beer. 

She tucked him in a' d said very tenderly: 

"Go to sleep now, me son.” 

He didn’t answer. 

He heard her slipping out of the room. He heard the far- 
off sound of -a train whistle in the night. He started to cry 
softly. 

Why had she gone out? 

Why had she left him? 

Why had she comi back with beer d.i her breath? 
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X 

— ^Maybe you are better off dead, Mary OTlaherty bitterly 
thought to her^lf as she sat at the kitchen table with her can 
of beer before her.' 

She lifted the can, and after having a swig she wiped her 
lips carelessly with the back of her thin, veined hand. 

Who needed her now but Pa, an old man, and her grand- 
son? Her daughters were going out with men now and work- 
ing, and her son Al was a grown man. Why, he was almost 
forty, her son Al was. Almost forty, and he was only a boy in 
her sight, and she ’couldn’t see him as a man almost forty 
instead of a boy, her oldest son. Sure, didn’t she remember him 
feeding at her* breasts. Now they were old breasts, with no 
milk in t^ "n. , 

— Was it wbrth it? 

Coming out here an innocent girl, and she was six weeks on 
the boatf six weeks with the boat rolling and tossing and the 
waves coming big and splashing on the deck of the ship. 

— Qud;nstown harbor. 

Oh, the sun was shining on the water and the sun was 
shining on the land besidl the harbor, and the hills, and there 
were ships, so many st..ps, and there she was standing beside 
the rail looking at the land, seeing Ireland for the last time. 

— I’ll never go back. 

— And with me mother dead and buried and in her grave, 
God have mercy on her soul, and me f^her resting in his grave 
bfside me mother, may the Lord have mercy on his soul. . . . 

Again she lifted her can. 

— ^What is there for me to be going back to? 

— And what is there for me here? 

— Coming out to Ameri^ to work hard and bear the pains 
of having children and grow old with them all raised, and me 
man in there asleep, himself not well at all. , 

— ^And what is m^son Al doing tonight, alone in a hotel 
room? 
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— And me son Ned, married in Madison, Wisconsin/ 

— And his poor sick wife? 

She sighed. 

— And I didn’t know hide nor hair of what it would be like 
here in America, thousands, yes thousands^of miles away from 
the old country. 

— Pa coming out and me coming out to be gseenhorns. 

— Is it a greenhorn I am? 

A belligerent look came on her face. She lifted the can 
again to take another drink of beer. She set the can back on 
the table. Ah, and maybe it would have been better if she and 
Pa had never come out here to America. ^11 these years with 
the poor man working so hard, and now there he was, asleep 
in the front of the house, old and tired. She Icf/ed Pa. 


chapter Thirteen 


I 


S URE, we’re glad to see you back from New York, Peg,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said. 

”And am I glad to be back! ... I had a wonderful time, 
but there’s no place like home,” Margaret said. 

She’d been saying over and over again that she had had a 
simply wonu^^^l time in New York. But had she? Had she 
ever been as lonely la her whole life as she had been that first 
night at^'jhe Hotel Imperial? She’d been alone in a city full 
of millions of strangers. And back here, there had been her 
poor fathe,r and Louise. Well, she was back now. 

"Ah, Peg, and I liked that post card picture of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge,” Old Tom s^jid. His eyes twinkled. "Sure, the 
Brooklyn Bridge was i -o high for that Steve Brodie, so he 
jumped off it.” • .. 

Louise interrupted, "You shouldn’t have spent your money 
buying me that lovely nightgown — ^it’s lovely, but you 
should have spent the money on yourself.” 

"It’s nothing, Louise darling — I hady»uch a good time shop- 
ping in the stores, and I took the rubberneck bus to the Bow- 
ery and Chinatown. It was so interesting ” 

"You don’t say?” exclaimed Mary O’Flaherty. "Are the 
ladies more stylish in New York) Peg, than they are here?” 

"I saw lots of gorgeously dressed women in New York — 
lots of them, on Fifth Avenue.” 

"And tell me about the big buildings. Peg.” • 

"There’s the Woogarorth Building, jf’s simply beautiful. 
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And the Flatiron Building. It’s built so that it’s shapea like a 
flatiron, but I didn’t like it much.” 

"And tell me more about me sister, the holy nun,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"Mother, it’s just as I said, she’s so lo\^ly, so sweet, so hu- 
man. She took me through her orphan asylum and introduced 
me to the nuns.” 

"Think of it, me own sister a holy nun and running that 
big orphan asylum.” 

"And the nuns and the little boys love her. One nun told 
me that Sister is the best Mother Superior she ever had.” 

"She can read and write,” Mary O’Ffehcrty said proudly. 

"I knew her when she was sprightly enough,” Old Tom 
said. 

"That she was — why, every one of fhe younr men in the 
old country was after her before we ca***, out. Me sister 
could have had the lot of them.” 

"She was a pretty lass,” Old Tom said. "But so* were you, 
Mary.” 

"Me sister was prettier.” 

"Mother,” Margaret said, "she wanted to know all about 
you and about everyone in the family.” 

"Ah, I’d like to be seeing me sister again,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

A smile broke across Margaret’s face. 

"Sister is wonderful, the way she handles poor orphan boys. 
She is like a mother to all of them — over a thous.md.” 

"Ah, she had a kin^ heart, me sister did.” , 

"Two of the boys got into a fight the w.iy boys do . . ." 
Margaret was smiling again, ". . . and do you know what 
Sister did?” 

"Tell me. Peg,” Mary OTlahe^ty said. 

"She locked them in a room with herself, sat down and had 
them fight, and then she told them to shake hands and 
make up. An since then they’ve been rhe best of friends, and 
she hasn’t had any* trouble with thAn. She told me that 
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there is no such thing as a bad boy if you handle a boy right 
and are^ind to him.” 

The tears came to Mary O’Flaherty’s eyes. 

“It does me heart,good to hear you tell of me sister, Peg,” 
she said. 

“Mother!” Louise exclaimed. 

“Let her ci^r*, Louise,” Margaret said. 

“The tears come to me old eyes when I hear of her, and she 
and I running barefooted together in the old country.” She 
wiped her eyes. "Peg, tell me more about New York,” she said. 

Margaret was tired now of talking. She didn’t know what 
more to say. But she felt important because of her trip. Why 
wasn’t a trip ever as wonderful as you thought it would be? 
Why wasn’t life*as wonderful as y«u wanted it to be? 

Suddenly ?';^clt enspty. She didn’t want to talk any more. 
Her trip was ovSh^th, gone. It was just as if she had never 
been awa^ 

She heard the footsteps of Martha Morton upstairs. She 
wanted to go up and talk with Martha. But if she did, her 
mother might nag her. She looked about the table restlessly. 
Why should she hesitate about going upstairs to talk with her 
friend? Why should she A> this because Al and her mother 
didn’t like Martha Mon 

“I’m going upstairs to say hello to Martha Morton,” she 
said, getting up from her chair. 

Her cigarettes. Martha didn’t like anyone smoking her 
cigarettes. She went to her bedroom to ^et her own. 

''Take a bottle of holy water with you to protect yourself 
from Satan,” Mary O’Flaherty called out. 

But Margaret had left the apartment and didn’t hear her. 

.n 

“Dearie, I missed you,” Martha Morton said. 

She was in a bathrobe, and her red hair was uncombed and 
disorderly. She yawne<i|iand began scratching her thigh. 

They sat in the parlor. Margaret noticed the dust under the 
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chairs and on the mantelpiece. The furniture wasn’t attrac- 
tive. Margaret could see that Martha was lazy and took no 
pride in her home. But why shouldn’t she be? Was a neat, 
clean home for a man you don’t love the best thing in the 
world? 

They puffed on their cigarettes. Some ashes dropped off 
Martha’s, falling on her bathrobe and on the blaring, bright 
blue rug. With a lazy gesture she casually brushed them oS 
her robe. She yawned again and sank back in the big chair. 

**You must have had a wonderful time, Peg dearie.” 

”Oh, I did. I had a very good time.” 

"New York must be grand.” 

"Oh, Martha, it is. After New York, what is Chicago? Poo 
— ^it’s nothing. There’s so much wealth and elegance there.” 

"When I leave Mr. Morton, I’m going to Nnv I'ork. If he 
was a man he’d pick up and go there and^make something of 
himself. But you can’t get silk out of a sow’s ear.” 

"How is he?” 

"Didn’t you hear him hacking and coughing last night? I 
didn’t get a wink of sleep. If he’d keep me awake being a 
man, that would be one thing — but to keep me awake with 
his hacking and coughing! That’s why my house isn’t cleaned; 
I don’t have the energy. But, Peg*, tell me, was New York 
exciting?” 

"I was never so excited in all my life, Martha,” Margaret 
answered. There was no use in telling Martha how she really 
felt. 

"Tell me all about it. Come and I’ll make a cup of tea and 
you’ll tell me all about it.” 

They went into the kitchen. 

Martha’s kitchen was almost as dirty as Lizz’s. And Martha 
had no children. The disorderliiftss of Martha’s whole apart- 
ment gave Margaret a feeling of superiority. Of course, she 
liked Martha*, but Martha was a sloppy woman, with none 
of her own refinem'^t. Because, yes,^4.lhe was refined. Why, 
almost everyone she knew thought so. Martha could never 
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go as far in life as she could. Martha could never interest and 
attract ^en of the caliber that she interested and attracted. 

“Did you meet any millionaires in New York, Peg?” 
Martha asked. 

"No,” Margaret said. 

Suddenly she was sorry that she had told Martha about 
Lorry Robinsdn. 

“Why, Peg OTlaherty, I’m disappointed in you. In New 
York for one whole week and not even one millionaire on the 
hook!” Martha’s voice was raucous. 

Margaret stared aw the sunny air through the dirty dining- 
room window. She’d come up here wanting to say so much 
about her trip jo New York. Now she had nothing to say. 
The trip seemed to have gone out of her memory, to have 
happened long'Vi^. Slie felt as if she had been back a long 
time instead of just having gotten oflF the train yesterday. 

“Oh, rig,” Martha said with ingratiating friendliness, “if 
you knew how much I envy you. Why, if I could take a trip 
like yours*I don’t think you could ever get me back. I’d let 
Mr. Morton stew here in his own sour juices. Tell me all about 
it. Peg. I’m just dyin’ toliear.” • 

“I don’t know how •'o begin, Martha. It was so lovely. 
Everything was lovely?’ 

“It must have been.” 

"I st..yed in the swellest hotel, the Hotel Imperial, right off 
Broadway. And, gee, is the Twentieth ^entury a swell train.” 

»rll bet it is.” 

“Did it go fast! And, Martha, why I never realized it, 
what a big country America is.” 

“And tell me about the styles and the women. How do we 
compare with those New Yftrk sirens and vampires?” 

“Oh, I saw such lovely clothes,” Margaret answered. 

The doorbell suddenly rang. It seemed to ihock Martha, 
and her reaction maA Margaret uneas^r. Margaret guessed 
that it was a man coming to see Martha. She hoped her mother 
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hadn’t been looking out the parlor window where she could 
have seen him. 

The bell rang again. 

"That’s another bill ccdlector, Peggy darling. Can you 
answer the door for me and get rid of him, tell him I’m not 
in, get rid of him for me?’’ 

"Sure, sure, leave it to me, Martha,’’ Margaret said confi- 
dently. 

"If Mr. Morton was half a man, my door wouldn’t be 
stormed by bill collectors every day,’’ Martha Morton said 
bitterly. 


in 

"Peg,” Martha said seriously, her husky voice sympathetic, 
"Peg, ever since I’ve known you I’ve Ijecn ♦''■'‘Hig you that if 
you don’t look out for yourself no one eRe will. No man ever 
will. The best man that ever lived won’t. He’ll thii.’r of him- 
self, and of what he wants. And when he gets it, he goes to 
sleep and forgets you.” Martha lit another cigarette. "Peg, 
what is love?” 

"I don’t know.” r 

"Well, I do. I married for love and look what I got. I 
didn’t even get a man. At best I got half of a man, if that.” 

"Yes, I know, Martha. I’m no fool about men.” 

"You don’t get enough out of them, Peg. Dearie, don’t 
be mad at me, don’t get angry with me. I’m not telling you 
this to be criticizing, the way that brother of yours dv»es. 
I’m telling you this .for your own good, because I’m your 
friend. Don’t be a fool. Peg dearie. Don’t let any man make 
a fool of you — you’re too good for that.” 

"I won’t — don’t worry, Martha. I’ve had my experiences. 
I’ve paid the price but I’ve learned my lessons. From now on 
I’m thinkingv>f myself, of A-number-one first.” 

"That’s the way fto talk, dearie,” 4v(artha exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. "Here, dearie. I’ll get some warm tea.” 
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Martha jealous of her, calking to her this way? Look 
at her lA>me and look at the man she got! 

"Here’s a fresh cup of tea. Peg dearie.” 

*‘Oh, thank you, l^artha.” 

"Now tell me more about your trip, Peg. I can’t under- 
stand how you were in New York a whole week and didn’t 
get a man.” 

"Plenty of men tried to attract me. But I have no use for 
mashers. But I did see the Statue of Liberty. Oh, it was a 
grand sight. It was inspiring.” 

Martha’s face wen^ blank. 

"I guess you’re smarter than I am, Peg. I wouldn’t waste 
my time in New York lookin’ at statues.” 

"I didn’t just waste my time Seeing statues. I shopped 
and . . .” ■ ^ 

"But you didn r tch a man. Peg, I say this as a friend.” 

"Maithj we all make our mist<ikes,” Margaret said sharply. 

Martha’s eyes narrowed in anger. 

Margaret felt resentment .igainst Martha flaring inside her. 
She cautioned heisclf not to get angry, not to get involved 
in a fight with Martha. But who did Martha think she was? 

— And what business is it of yours if I saw the Statue of 
Liberty instead of trying fo pick up a man? 

"I know how to live my own life,” Marearet said curtly. 

"I didn’t say you didn’t, Peg dearie,” Martha replied with 
poisonous sweetness. "But if I had vour chances. Peg dearie, 
I’d certainly make the most of them.’,’ 

"I’d tie a can to Mr. Morton and fast, Martha . . .” 

"That’s my business. Peg . . .” 

"And it’s my business if I want to go see the Statue of 
Liberty.” 

"Who said it wasn’t?” 

"You did, Martha.” 

"Why, Peg, I ccrtaijjily did not!” 

"You did too. You t iticized me becau^ I took a ferryboat 
ride to see the Statue of Liberty.” 
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“Well, of all the—” 

"You did,” Margaret interrupted. 

“I did not. For all I care you can go see the Statue of 
Liberty ten thousand times.” 

"I thought you were my friend,” Margaret said tragically. 

“I would be if you’d let me.” 

“Let you — I’ve always done things for ybu. I’ve gotten 
dates for you — dates with fine men.” 

“Fine men. If I couldn’t do better than those fourflushers! 
If there is one thing that crawls on the face of this earth 
that I detest, it’s a fourflusher.” 

“You’ve got your nerve, Martha, you’ve got a hell of 
a nerve, calling my friends fourflushers.” 

"Listen, Peg O’Flaherty,” Martha shot back, loudly, "don’t 
try to put on the dog with me. You' and y£p,‘f brother put- 
ting on the dog up and down Indianar Avenue. And what 
are you? The children of greenhorns!” 

“Don’t you dare talk against my father and mother, 
Martha Morton!” 

“I see your mother sneaking out, rushing the can, don’t IC” 

“I’ve seen you so drunk, Martha Morton, that you couldn’t 
stand on those big lcg» of yours.” 

“Oh, the lily-white Peg O’Flrhcrty — the lily-white lily 
of the valley, Peg O’Flaherty. Balls! Balls! Balls!” 

“You wish Mr. Morton had them, don’t you?” 

"Why, Peg O’Flaherty — I never never thought that I had 
taken a bitch to my .bosom. A bitch to my bosom.” 

"You have a hell of a lot of nerve calling anyone a bitXh.” 

Margaret stood up, her eyes flashing .mgnly. 

"I’ll never darken your door again as long as I live. I’ll 
never speak to you again as long as 1 live.” 

“Get the hell out of my hou&e, you greenhorn’s daughter. 
Get the hell out fast, before I throw you out.” 

Peg stood'’ facing Martha, her eye' on fire. Martha took 
a step forward. 

“Don’t you dare lay your fat hands on me or I’ll scream 
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for the police. Ill have you arrested for assault and battery.*’ 
**Lay %iy hands on you — soil my hands! I’ll have you know 
I’m not the daughter of people who kept pigs in the parlor.” 
”You should talk— you’re a pig yourself.” 

”Oh, God/’ Martha shrieked as tears poured down her 
cheeks. *'Oh, God, that I took such a bitch to my bosom.” 
^Martha Morton! — ” 

”I*m Mrs. Morton to you — ” 

“Martha Morton, you’ll pay for insulting me. You’ll pay, 
just as sure as there is a God, you will.” 

“I’ll give you the five dollars I owe you just as soon as — ” 
“You’ll pay for tl?e insults you have made against me. I 
was your best friend. You’ll pay before God and man.” 

“I hope to Gbd that your ovanes turn to piss,” Martha 
Morton aftea her as Margaret slammed the door. 




chapter Fourteen 


1 


W hat’s got into Aunt Peg?” Bill asked Danny. "She 
bawled me out a few minutes ago when she let me in 
at the door, and 1 didn’t do nothin’ to her. Mama told me 
to come up and see you all.” 

"Oh, she had a fight with Mrs. Morton, the neighbor 
woman upstairs.” 

"Mama had a fight yesterday with V^rs. Foley who lives on 
our block.” 

"Did Mama cry after fighting with her neighbor woman, 
Bill?” 


"Say, what do you think Mama is -cryin’ when she fights 
with a neighbor wom.an. Mama cry when she fishes with th- 
women on LaSalle Street! She comes home and starts wavin’ 
the bread knife like it was a swoid.” 

"Aunty Peg alwavs cries after she has a fight.” 

"If Papa socks Mama she’ll erv, and thep she’ll run in the 
kitchen and grab the bread knife. But I never seen her use 
it — she talks about it, but I never seen her use a bread knife.” 

Danny listened avidly. 

"Mother likes to talk about hitting people with the frymg 
pan.” 

"Mama could lick Aunt Margaret or Mother if thev had 
a fight, just like I could lick you. And Papa could lick Uncle 
Al or Father, too.” ^ 

"Let’s play,” Danny said quickly. 

"I’ll show .you my baseball pictures.” 

Bill drew from his pocket the piett ’xs of baseball players 
that came in packages of cigarettes. 
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"Here, know who that is?” 

"No.”:> 

"That’s Joe Tinker.” 

Danny reached for the pictures. 

"Don’t grab.” 

"Let iTVJ see it, Bill, please let me see it.” 

"Don’t bendfit or get it dirty. It’s one of my favorite pic- 
tures in my collection.” 

Bill handed the picture to Danny. Danny saw a ball player 
in a white uniform, against a wine-red background. His body 
was half turned, and^he held a bat in his hands. 

"His bat is bent like a cane.” 

"Arc you blind? No it isn’t. Show me where it is.” 

"Here, where his hands are holding it.” 

"You’re blind. It’s straight.” 

D.inny hxikcd. 'I'lie bat had seemed crooked like a cane. 
Now it didn’t. He blinked his eyes. Everything seemed dizzy. 
He wouldn’t tell Bill. Bill might laugh at him. He sat down 
on the flo<fr because things looked dizzy. His eyes began to 
water. 

"What you cryin’ for?’’ 

"I’m not crying. !«. my eyes.” 

"You don’t know any tiling about baseball. What’s the use 
of showin’ you my pictures?” 

"Tell me. Bill. I want to know. Tell me about baseball and 
let me see the pictures. Please, Bill.” 

» Well, here’s Addie Joss.” 

"Who’s he?” 

Mary O’Flaherty appeared in the paflor. 

"Are you plaguin’ me grandson?” 

"No, I’m playing with |jim.” 

"We’re havin’ a good time. Mother.” 

"Come out to the kitchen and let me gi\p you both a 
glass of milk,” she '«a‘y. 

"I don’t want any milk,” Danny said petulantly. 
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"Son, you be said by your grandmother,” Mary OTlaherty 
said as they followed her out to the kitchen. 

II 

With the children in the parlor and the women in the 
dining room, there was no place in his own hom/> where a 
man could sit down and smoke his pipe in peace. 

— I say this, you say that, and then the women are at it. 
Fighting one minute, crying the next. And afterwards, 
they’re bosom friends no less. 

Old Tom sat on his bed, took his corncob from his mouth, 
held it aloft, and slowly wagged his head. Ah, the man was 
never born yet that understood a woman. 

He puffed on his pipe again and gared at his pink bedroom 
wall. 

He loved his daughters, indeed he diti, but they were 
women, too. They were grown up now, and they were like 
their mother. One way this minute, another way the next. Take 
Peg. One day she and that Morton upstairs were thick as 
thieves. Then, quick as a wink, they were ready to spring ar 
each other’s throats, and Margaret was down here crying and 
that Morton one was upstairs cryiri^, and Margaret was walk- 
ing up and down the house in tears, and he could hear that 
Morton one upstairs walking back and forth and she was 
having the boohoos, and what in the name of good God Him- 
self was it all about? 

— ^Fathom it I can’t, he told himself, again wagging his 
head. 

A smile crept across his lips. He held his pipe, licked his 
mustache with his tongue, and thought how that Mr. Morton 
would be catching plenty of the old Ned when he came 
home from work tonight. Poor, man! 

Ah, with the women a man was best off to be seen and not 
heard, indecd„he was. Until II man got old, he couldn’t live 
easy without them and he couldn’t liv^easy with them. And 
when he was old, it fl^asn’t much that he meant to them, and 
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when they cackled with one another, then there was no place 
for a mah. 

And now the children were at it and Danny was yelling 
at his brother, and there was a commotion in the parlor. 

— ^Yes, Pa told himself, I had better be sleeping before 
they get me mixed up in this commotion. 

He put his pipe down on the top of his disordered dresser, 
took off his shoes, and lay down with his hands resting on his 
stomach. 

Let them have their commotion. It was quiet and peaceful 
here in his little room with the door closed. 

m 

*'Hc’s too old for me grandsotf,” Mary O’Flaherty said, 
lowering her vo'''e and^ implying an almost mysterious mean- 
ing to her words. 

“I don ’'.see why Lizz doesn’t keep him at home,” Margaret 
complained. "Don’t we do enough for her by keeping Danny 
boy and giving her money? What does she want us to do, 
live her life for her? Her children were her pleasure, not ours.” 

Louise blushed. ^ 

“He takes after th long-drink-of- water father of his, 

and me grandson takes after me,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

“Older boys, older brotheK arc always bossy with their 
younger sisters and brothers,” Margaret said, a touch of re- 
sentment in her voice. 

“Bill is only nine years old. We shouldn’t be too hard on 
him,” Louise said. 

Laying her wrinkling hand on the dinaig-room table, Mary 
O’Flaherty pronounced: 

“When I was nine years old, I was helping me mother with 
the housework, and me sister was too.” 

“Oh. Mother, this isn’t Ireland, this is America and things 
are- different here,” Margaret said with imp:.tience. 

"Right is right and wrong is wroi^g,” Mary O’Flaherty 
proclaimed. 
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“What caused the trouble between them?” Louise asked. 

"Willie boy was teasing Danny boy,” Margaret 'answered. 

“About what?” Louise asked. 

“I don’t know. It was just something or other — ^you know 
the way children are,” Margaret said. “They like each other, 
and after all, they are brothers.” 

They heard walking upstairs. Margaret glanced up at the 
ceiling. 

"You’d think she wore hobnailed shoes or Sv>mcthing, the 
way she walks.” 

"The Devil is in the Morton hussy,” Miry 0’rl.iherty said. 

Louise looked off out the window with a dre miy expres- 
sion in her eves. It w.is sunny out, and the sunny air made 
her yearn. Oh, she wanteit something. She wanted a happiness 
that would WMrm her like the sun. 

But was it right for her to be dissatisfied like this^ All her 
life, perhaps because she was the younuest, the b bv of the 
family, she had had somebody telling her what to do. And 
because she wasn’t strong like her sisters thev had«all treated 
her better than Margaret. 

Mother didn’t like girls, but Mother liked her. She guessed 
Mother had been nicer to her as a little girl than she’d been 
to Margaret. Now she sometime; felt bad about it. 

Louise looked across the table at Margaret. She wanted to 
tell her this. She wanted to tell Peg lots of things. 

"Ah, I don’t know why you’re going our tonight,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said sharply, looking at Louise. 

"Oh, let her go,” Margaret said. 

"If I could writC( I’d write a letter, I tell you. I’d write a 
letter to me son and I’d tell him what gomgs-on there are 
in his house when he’s on the road to take care of me.” 

She wanted to tell her mother that it wasn’t bad to go out. 
She wasn’t going to sin. At confession to Father Costello 
last Saturday%he had no mortal sins .gainst the sixth com- 
mandment to confesi^ All she wanted to do was live her own 
life. But they were always telling her what to do. 
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No, she wasn’t going out tonight to sin. She wasn’t going 
out to. .4. . She couldn’t use the word for it even in her own 
mind. She wasn’t going to . . . she wasn’t going to violate 
the sixth commandnr^nt and stop being a virgin. 

*'Is it a married man that’s takin’ you out?” Mary O’Fla- 
herty asked. 

*‘No ... I <old you all about it, Mother,” Louise said in 
a piqued tone of voice. "And I’m not seriously interested in 
Art Shaeffer. I told you, Mother.” 

"Goddamn it!” Margaret exploded. 

"Please, Peg. Please, Mother!” Louise begged. 

Bur it was too late. They were at each other, and it was 
over her. She could feel her insides tightening up. Oh, if she 
could only get ofit of here’ How c^uld she stop them, calling 
each othei terrible nanjes? 

Old Tom suddenly appeared in his stocking feet. 

"Will you be quiet and let a man sleep and hear his own 
thoughts?’^ he said angrily. 

Then Danny came and stared at them just as Mary O’Fla- 
' .tty raised her thin arms and made a clawlike gesture and 
cursed. 

Bill came out to wat 'h foo. 

Oh, Louise thought, was tjiere no way to stop them, to get 
away from this? The knot was getting tighter and tighter 
inside her. She wouldn’t cry. She wouldn’t. But oh, her poor 
heart. It was breaking. 

"What are you doing here?” Margaret snapped when she 
noffeed Bill. "Their mother’s pleasure, ^ot mine.” 

"Don’t be sayin’ words to me oldest daughter’s son,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"In the name of God, will the pack of you stop!” Old Tom 
yelled. 

"You put gray hairs in your osi^n husband’s head, you old 
witch,” Margaret screamed. 

From upstairs, the> .leard Martha Morton stamping <m the 
floor and pounding on the radiator pip«. 
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Old Tom put his hands to his stomach and walked out of 
the room, his face contorted in pain. 

Louise ran out of the room, flung henelf on the bed, and 
sobbed. 

Danny watched with troubled, bewildered eyes. Bill sneaked 
out and stole a cigarette from Margaret’s big black pocket- 
book, which lay on the hall table. 

"What’s that chippy upstairs doin’ makin’ all that noise?’’ 
Mary O’Flaherty asked as she looked up at the ceiling. 

Margaret paused just as she was about to curse her mother. 

“I’m going upstairs and give her a piece of my mind,’’ 
she said. 

"Ah, that she should die and that the worms and maggots 
should eat her.’’ 

“Mother, have you got a nickel? I’ll phone her and give her 
a good piece of my mind.’’ 

Mary O’Flaherty fumbled in the pocket of hcis gingham 
apron and pulled out a nickel with shreds of tobacco clinging 
to it. 

"Here, Peg, give her hell, give her hell.’’ 

She sat down and calmly began to fill her corncob pipe. 
Margaret went to the telephone. 

"Martha Morton is not going li) get away with this,’’ Mar- 
garet said. 

“That’s right. Peg, you tell her where to get off,’’ Mary 
O’Flaherty said encouragingly. 

IV 

Something had liapf>encd. The house was different. The 
grownups were quiet. They weren’t fighting now. But the 
way they were quiet made him a little afraid. 

"I wish I didn’t come up here today,” Bill said. 

"Why, Bill>>” Danny asked. 

He was afraid Bill would go home, l^e wanted Bill to stay 
all night and sleep with him. 
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”1 coulda had more fun playin' with the kids around my 
house in Hsfdin Square.” 

**Wc can play and have fun.” 

*'What?” Bill aske(^ contemptuously. 

"We can play . . .” Danny paused, trying to think of 
some gam* to suggest. He couldn’t think of any. Then he 
burst out, "Let’s play casino.” 

"No,” Bill said with finality. "I always beat you. You’re 
too easy to beat at casino.” 

"I beat Uncle Al at casino before he went on the road.” 

"Aw, that’s because he let you. When I was your age, Papa 
used to let me beat him at games. He didn’t think I knew it 
but I did.” 

"How did you •know it?” 

"I knew it. When I t#ll you I know scmiething, don’t ask 
me why. Because I know. Say, when Papa tells me he knows 
something, do you think I ask him why?” 

"Do you?” 

"Not on your life. Because if Papa knows something, he 
k.tows it. I know something, I know it.” 

A puzzled expression crossed Danny’s face. He wanted to 
be grown up so he cou- ’ know things like this. He wanted 
to ask Bill how he knew things that way, but he didn’t. He 
didn’t want Bill to •get mad and go home. 

"Let’s play a baseball game.” 

"You don’t know how to play. Heck, you don’t even un- 
derstand baseball.” 

"Tell me how. I know something abSut it.” 

"What do you know?” 

"The batter.” 

"What about the batter?” 

"He bats the ball and the «jtcher catches the ball.” 

"Do you think that makes you smart?” 

He didn’t want Bill i|) talk to him this way. It made him 
feel bad. , 

Bill’s face suddenly lit up with interest. 
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"I got an idea,” he said. 

"What?” Danny asked, eagerly leaning forward to listen 
as they sat together on the parlor rug. 

"Let’s get Uncle Al’s gun.” , 

"We can’t. They won’t let us,” Danryr said uneasily. 

"They don’t have to know.” < 

Danny was frightened. But he wanted to get the gun. He 
wanted to play with Bill and with Uncle Al’s gun because it 
was a real gun, not a toy gun. He turned and looked behind 
him cautiously to see if anyone were looking or listening. 

Excitement grew inside him. He wanted to do this. 

"I know where Uncle Al keeps his gun,” Bill said. 

"I do, too. In his closet, on the shelf in the closet in his 
bedroom.” 

"I’ll get it. You go and keep theJookout.” 

"What’s that?” 

"You watch. If any of them start to come you give me a 
signal.” 

Bill paused and thought for a moment. 

"If any of them start to come to the front of the house 
so that they’ll catch me, you prqrcnd you’re an Indian and 
you do Indian dances. Do you know how to?” 

Danny jumped up and 
room, shouting: 

“Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” 

At this moment, Mary O’Flaherty apjxiarcd in the parlor. 

"What in the namt of Saint Anthony is going on?” • 

"I’m an Indian, I’m ar Indian,” Danny answered. 

"It’s all right so long a' you’re only an Indian. Sure and I 
thought something had hrppcncd to you, son.” 

She went back to the t:ar. , 

"You fathead, I ought r.o smack you one on the bean.” 
"What did I do?” 

"I’m not going tq do it now.” 

"Why?” Danny asked. 


dancing slowly around the 
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"Youil gum it up. I ought to give you a good swift kick 
in the pants.” 

"I won’t gum it up. Honest, I won’t.” 

"Why did you do»it?” 

"What did I do? Why did I do what, Bill?” 

"Bring ‘Mother in here by yelling.” 

"You asked fne to.” 

Bill got up and stood over Danny with clenched fists. 

"I ought to let you have one for sayin’ that.” 

"You asked me if I knew how to act like an Indian. Bill, 
I was only trying to,show you I do know how.” 

Bill walked off, a sulky expression on his face. 

"I’m not goin^ to do it.” 

"Please, Bill,” Danny pleaded. 

Bill didn’t answer hfm. 

"Please, Bill, play with me.” 

Bill shrugged his shoulders. 

"Bill?” 

"How d« I know I can trust you?” 

"You can. Bill.” 

"How do I know you won’t gum up the works and get 
me in Dutch?” 

"I won’t, Bill. I. won’t get you in Dutch.” 

"Cross your heart and hop<' to die that you won’t.” 
"Yes.” 

"Well, go ahead and do it.” 

Danny stared at Bill, bewildered. 

"Well, do you want me to wait all da)^” 

"What do I do?” 

"Cross your heart and hope to die.” 

Danny crossed his fingers^over his breast. 

"That don’t count.” 

"Why? I did it.” , 

"You didn’t say it.” 

"What do I say? ' 
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“Say what I say after me. Every word,” Bill said con- 
temptuously. “Say I cross my heart and hope to die . . .” 

“I cross my heart and hope to die . . 

“If I gum my brother up.” 

"If I gum my brother up.” 

Bill put his fist under Danny's nose. 

"And this is what you’ll get if you do. Get me?” 

V 

Bill crouched in a corner by the piano with a handkerchief 
over his face. Danny galloped into th^ parlor from the hall, 
yelling: 

"Giddy ap! Giddyap!” 

“Now I got you,” Bill said, jumping up. 

He aimed Al’s twenty-two revolver directly at Danny. 
Danny put his hands up and looked into the narrow mouth 
of the gun. , 

He wished he owned a real gun like that to play with. 

"Now I got you and I’m gonna kill you — dead.” 

“Then can I kill you with the gun?” 

“Shut up and get ready to bite the dust.” 

“Why do I have to bite the dust?” 

“Because I’m gonna kill you'dead. I’m Buffalo Bill. Now, 
Indian . . . put your hands up, Indian . . . over your head. 
High up over your head. Don’t move!” 

Danny obeyed his brother. 

“One . . .” Bill said, continuing to level the real gun di- 
rectly at Danny’s head. 

Danny wondelcd whether he ought to fall forward or 
backward. How did you fall down and die when you got 
shot with a bullet? He better not ask Bill, Iwcausc Bill might 
get sore and bawl him out. 

“Two ...” 

He wanted Bill to pull the trigger! to hurry up, so he could 
fall down dead anJ then get up and shoot Bill. 

“Get ready.” 
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"I’m ready, Bill.” 

"Shu^ up, Indian . . 

Danny waited, hands over his head. 

He was glad he wasn’t a real Indian, only a play Indian. 
He wouldn’t want to be a real Indian. 

"Aim*. . .” 

Bill scowledt He was trying to look like Papa. He would 
shoot him dead now. 

"Fire.” 

Bill pulled the trigger. Hiere was a click. 

"Bang,” Bill yellef 

Danny crumpled up and fell down, playing dead. 

"One more red man bit the dust,” Bill said. 

Danny got up. 

"Hey, you’re dead.”, 

"I know. But now it’s my turn to shoot you. Now I’m 
Buffalo Bijl and you’re an Indian,” Danny answered, reach- 
ing his hand out to get Uncle Al’s revolver. 

. ' VI 

Suppose there were real bullets in the gun. Then when he 
fired, the real bullets would shoot out of the gun. And there 
would be a big noise, oiggerrthan the noise of a cap gun. He 
wanted a cap gun*. They said he couldn’t have a cap gun be- 
cause it was dangerous. 

He was Buffalo Bill and Bill was an Indian and he was 
going to make Bill bite the dust now. 

fic knelt in a corner of the parlor, holding the revolver, 
aiming it toward the parlor entrance. 

But Bill wasn’t coming in. Bill had gone to the bathrotmi. 
He was st.iying in it a long time. 

— Hurry up, Bill. 

He felt the steel of the gun, lookod at it. He touched the bar- 
rel with his right-hand index finger. The barrel was for the 
bullets. If there wer<i' bullets in the gurj and you pulled the 
trigger and the bullets hit a person, that perstm would get 
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wounded or get killed, because it was a real gun and the real 
bullets would kill a person dead. 

What was it like to be dead? 

His eyes opened wide and he licked this lower lip. 

He put the gun in his mouth and held his hand on the 
trigger. If he pulled the trigger and there was a r'eal bullet, 
where would the bullet go when he pulled thetrigger? Would 
it go down to his stomach and would it come out with his 
number two? 

He closed his eyes and held his finger on the trigger. 

The gun was cocked. 

He pulled the trigger. 

There was the click. 

He took the gun out of his mouth and looked at it. 

He sprawled out on the floor and >aimed. He was waiting 
for a burglar. He must be quiet, hush-quiet so that the bur- 
glar couldn’t hear him. He was going to shoot Mr. Burglar. 

He heard Bill. Bill was Mr. Burglar. He waited. 

Bill entered. , 

Danny aimed, squinted his eyes, pulled the trigger. 

The gun clicked. 

"Fall down dead. You’re dead. I shot you dead,’’ Danny 
called out, jumping up gaily and running to Bill, again aim- 
ing the gun and pulling the trigger. 

"Bang,” he shouted. "I killed you. You’re a burglar.” 

"Gimme the gun. It’s my turn.” 

"You didn’t fall down and die.” 

"I’m dead. You had the gun. Now gimme it.” 

"But you didn’V fall down dead and I did.” 

"Aw, shut up and gimme the gun. It’s my turn.” 

He snatched the gun from Danny’s hand. 

"I won’t do it either,” Danny said. 

"What won’t you do?”i Bill asked. 

"Fall down dead when you shoot the.” 

"Don’t and see if 1 care,” Bill said. 




Chapter Fifteen 
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D on’t you be thinking of doin’ it,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said to Louise. 

"I can help you, Mother — I’m strong enough.” 

"Ah, just givin’ a'sweep of the carpet and a whisk of the 
broom over the house, sure and is that too hard? It’s harder 
work than this ‘that I’ve done in pie day, harder work than 
that.” 

"But if it isn’t so hard, Mother, then I can do it; I can 
help.” 

"It’s a lieautiful day. You go sit in the sun. I don’t want 
you to be getting the dust in you while I sweep,” Mary 
O’Flahertf said. 

She turned and looked through the dusty dining-room win- 
dow at the sunny day ofitside. 

"Pa, Pa,” Mary ’Flaherty called commandingly. 

They heard Old Tom hurrying to the dining room from 
the parlor. 

"Pa! Pa!” Mary O’Flaherty repeated insistently. 

"What in the name of God is it you’re after wantin’ of me 
n<>w?” he asked. 

"Put a chair in the yard for me daug];iter Louise to sit in 
the sun.” 

"That I’ll do, and then what is it you’ll be wantin’ of me?” 
"Hurry. I want me daughter to get the sun. It’s a beautiful 
day out.” ^ 

"I’ll get my own eWir,” Louise said. 

"Don’t think of it, me girl, don’t think of it. ’Tis nothin* 
atall for me to do,” Old Tom told her. 

*59 
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"Pa, Peg was out again with that married man,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

**What’s that you’re after tellin’ me, Mary?” 

"She came home at all hours of the /light.” 

"Which chair will it be?” Old Tom asked, looking softly 
at Louise. 

"Give her that rocking chair. Pa. Put it inrthe sun.” 

“I heard you, Mary.” 


II 

She could feel the sun on her hair and face. She rocked and 

$ 

squinted her eyes at the sky and the sun. The sky was so blue. 
How far away was it? And the clouds. They were white, as 
if they had just come from the laundry and' had been washed 
clean. The way they moved in the sky, floating overhead so 
peacefully. It must be very quiet in the sky. Floating like a 
cloud in the sky must be like sleeping. Sometime^ when she 
was falling asleep at night she would feel as if she were float- 
ing into some place where it was so peaceful and where there 
was such sweet and heavenly quiet. Dreams seemed to float 
through your mind like clouds floated through the sky. That 
big white cloud like an island, floating over her head, right 
above her. It was like a dream., 

Louise closed her eyes for a moment. 

She wanted to dream. 

She felt as if she were far away from where she was, as if 
the buildings and the little noises she heard were farther away 
from her than they Vere. A door slammed. A horse and 
wagon, the horse o'oppety-clopping in the alley on her left. 
Her attention was fixed on the sounds made by the horse 
and wagon, the hoofs striking the bricks in the alley, the 
wheels rolling over them. The horse and wagon went on. Its 
sounds drifted away as it. went toward Forty-eighth Street. 

She openeh her eyes. For a few seconds it seemed to her as 
if she had been far, away from this small, rectangular back 
yard. 
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She rocked slowly. 

How much better this all was than the way they’d lived 
when she’d been a girl! They’d been crowded then. And yet 
it hadn’t been so ^ad for her as for the others, because she 
was younger,' and Al had started to advance. She’d been the 
most frtvorcd of all of them. What had she been favored for? 

She looked up at the sky again. She stared at it as if she 
wanted to be up there in the sky, as if happiness were as 
big and as far away from her as the sky. 

Yes, why had she been favored and what for? 

These days they kept telling her to rest. Rest, rest for what? 

“Are you gcttin"* a nice rest out here in the sun?” 

It was Father. She’d heard the back door close, and she’d 
heard hi% foot^^ceps on the woodep stairs, but she hadn’t paid 
attention to it. 

"Oh, yes, Father.^ 

“Your mother’s workin’ away like a fury on the house 
and I told meself, I says to meself, *lt’ll be more peaceful to 
smoke a pipeful out here in the back yard.’ ’Tis a glorious 
day, Louise, me girl, a glorious day.” 

“Yes, Pa, it is.” 

"Oh, a glorious day j\ist to sit in the sun.” 

That was all her father Kerned to want now — to sit in the 
sun and have peace. She envied him. But he was old and 
she was young. She was too young just to want to sit in the 
sun like this. She had a life to live. 

Shreds of tobacco slipped through Old Tom’s fingers as he 
i^imblingly filled his well-used corncob pipe. Louise watched 
him idly. His fingers were short and thicji, and she noticed the 
nicotine stains on them. His hands were workworn, and the 
prominent veins were becoming deep purple. 

He was wearing dark, bjiggy, spotted trousers and a khaki 
shirt open at the neck. What j^ad he looked like when he 
was young? She couldn’t remember. She cctildn’t imagine 
what he had looked like as a young ^an. She remembered 
him as though he’d always been gray-haired, even when she 
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was a little girl. He must have been nearly fifty when she 
was born. ^ 

His pipe filled, Old Tom pushed his crumpled package of 
Tip Top Tobacco into his trouser pocket, stuck the pipe in 
his mouth, pulled' a wooden match out of another pocket, 
struck it on the seat of his trousers, and, capping a hrnd over 
the bowl of his pipe, leaned forward and lit it,^ 

Another wagon passed in the alley. 

Louise noticed his gray whiskers. 

He puffed, took the pipe out of his mouth, and stared at 
the sky. 

"Yes, ’tis a glorious day," he muttered. 

"It is.” 

She felt shy with her father. Funny, how liltle they had to 
say to each other. Still she liked being with him. She was glad 
he’d come out in the yard. 

"Sometimes, of a fine day like this one, I’d be workin’ in 
the field with me father — in the old country.” 

He put his pipe back into his mouth and puffe4 again. It 
had gone out. He fumbled and fussed and used three matches 
lighting it. 

An ice wagon passed in the alley. 

"I’d listen to the birds. Thet'j’s more birds in the old 
country than there is out here in America. Did you know 
that?” 

"No, I didn’t.” 

"Well, there is. Ah, i^’s full of birds. Many a time, when I 
was a young boy. I’d listen to ’em singing.” 

It was then that ne’d been in love with her mother. She 
tried to picture the two of them, young and in love in Ire- 
land. Her mind went blank. It was as if her mother and 
father could never have been young. 

"I’d hear them singing, and it’s little I’d think of America. 
Ah, in them days Anrierica was far away. Sure, we’d hear tell 
of it, and of how there was jobs aplenty and money. Why, 
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you’d hear tell of America as if in America the money grew 
on trees."’ 

He {fbffed on his pipe. Sometimes he was like this, remem- 
bering and missing his past. 

She wanted to tllk to him, say things to him. Say things 
to him jnrhen she didn’t know what they were. 

"Tom,” Mgry O’Flaherty called from the back porch. 

"I’m only smokin’ my pipe,” he called apologetically to 
her. 

"I was just wantin’ to know where you were.” 

She stood against the railing looking at them. Then she 
went back into het* kitchen. 

A junk man was mournfully droning out: 

"Ragsoliron.# 

His horse was slowly going by.* He kept repeating his cry, 
and each time it seeifted to be more mournful. 

"Ragsoliron.” 

"What time is it Al’s coming home?” Old Tom asked. 

"Not until sometime tomorrow morning.” 

"Oh, } ou don’t say. Sure, I thought it was today. Where is 
he coming from?” 

"Detroit.” 

"Detroit, where is hat?” 

"It’s in Michigan.” 

"So it is. In Michigan. Sure, I knew that, but it slipped 
me mind that I knew it. Does something ever slip your 
mind, me girl?” 

"Yes, everybody forgets sometim^. Father,” she answered, 
smiling. 

"So they do.” 

The cry of the junk man still sounding so mournful floated 
in from the alley. 

"Where’s the boy?” Old Tom asked. 

"He’s playing out front, I ghess,” she answered. 

She wished there were something to do, even though she 
liked it sitting here in the sun with hSr father. 
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Old Tom knocked the ashes out of his pipe, tapping it 
against the wooden fence behind him. He looked about the 
yard rapidly, nervously moving his head and blinking his 
eyes. He muttered an indistinguishable sound. 

"What did you say, Father?” 

"Was I sayin* something?” 

"I don’t know. I thought you were.” 

"That Junk man, nobody is sellin’ anything to him today,” 
Old Tom said. 

"I guess not,” Louise said. 

Her father was like this with her so often, and she would 
just close up, too, and begin to think th.it she ought to talk 
to him, say things, but she didn’t know what she ought to 
say. Sometimes she would think of how maybe he wouldn’t 
live long, and she was afraid that maybe he would die before 
she said something to him that she ou^ht to say, only she 
didn’t exactly know how to put it into words. It was that 
she loved him and wanted him to know that she loVed him, 
only she couldn’t say that. And he seemed ... he seemed 
shy. It was funny to think of your father as being shy, bur 
he seemed that way. 

He was looking at her, and his eyes were so tender, his look 
so sweet. Poor Father, Maybe it hurt him, too, knowing that 
she was sick. ^ 

"I was talkin’ to me friend, Tim McGurrah, the day before 
yesterday, and he was tellin’ me of a friend of his, a man by 
the name of McClosky, who was retired. His children told 
him to stop workin’, and this man McClosky, he ups and get) 
himself a job as a night watchman. Me friend. Tim — he’s a 
County Kerry man, but don’t be tellin’ that to your mother 
because she don’t like Kerrymen — ^Tim, he tells me that 
this friend of his, McClosky, likes his work as a night watch> 
man. It’s peaceful work, Tim McGurrah tells me he says.” 

Louise lookgj at her father. How could she tell him she 
understood? 

— Oh, 1 never want' to grow old, she told herself. 
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Louiifc was a good girl, a fine girl, but she wouldn’t under* 
stand an old man like himself, even if she was his daughter. 
She was American, ^e wasn’t American, no more than Mary 
was. Ai^d the jokes they used to make at their expense. 

— Pa, do you think you’ll ever go back? 

— ^Mother, ^o you think you’ll ever go back? 

Go back. Not a day passed that he wasn’t thinking of the 
old country. 

— No, and be damned, I’ll never go back. 

And what could 4ie be wanting now, at his age, with his 
pains, but to be buried in the sod itself, alongside of his mother 
and father? And for Mary, whei| her time came, to be laid 
beside him? 

Maybe his daughter understood him more than his sons, 
and maybe it was Margaret who understood him the best of 
all. This one, ah, she was a baby still, one of his babies. But to 
think that there she was, a beauty, with the sun shining in 
that thick hair of hers, and she was his own flesh and blood, 
and Mary’s own flesh and blood. It was a mystery indeed. 

He gazed up at the sky. 

Ah, yes, children being jjorn and growing up was as mys- 
terious as the sky. And the sky. It was over Ireland, and if 
you were able to fly up there and to look down, you could 
look down on the old country. 

^His eyes were wide open, and his head turned as he gazed 
in awe at the sky. 

"Not a sign of rain in the heavens,’’ lift commented idly. 

"No, Father, there isn’t.’’ 

"Weather like this is good for me old bones,’’ he went on. 

"Yes,” Louise remarked dreamily. 

This one, she was different froifi the other tw». Dreamy, she 
was. The other two, they were grown now, women they were, 
but this one was only a girl and dreafliy. Ah, what dreams 
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were filling her head? Love and the fellows, was this what 
would be filling her head with dreams? 

There was a thing or two he could tell her, a thing^or two 
he could be telling the world, but how was he to be telling it 
to a girl, even his own daughter? 

He idly scratched his head. 

"Louise, I was askin’ meself the other day . . 

"Yes, Father?” 

"I was askin’ meself — might the day ever come when they’ll 
be flying these airplanes and balloons from here all of the way 
to Ireland?” 

"Why, no. Father, not that far.” 

"I don’t think they will, meself, but there’s been wonders 
in the world in me own lifetime. And there’ll be more won- 
ders still to see and behold! Sure, when I was your age, if a 
man came to me and said the day wobld come when there 
would be horseless carriages, I swear, upon my word, I 
would have believed him mad; mad indeed.” 

At this moment Danny, shouting and whooping, bolted 
into the yard. 

"What are you up to now?” Old Tom asked Danny. 

Louise smiled at him wistfully. 

Ignoring his grandfather, he ran up to Aunt Louise. 

"Aunt Louise, take me downtown to the Loop.” 

"Oh, I can’t today.” 

"Take me to the duckpond.” 

"Isn’t there something for you to be playin’ around here?” 
Old Tom asked him. 

"I want to feed the* ducks.” 

If the boy asked Mary, she’d be telling him to take the 
child to the park. And that’s what his being a retired gentle- 
man meant, being turned into a nursemaid. 

— Dad, you are a retired gentleman. 

That’s what his oldest son Al said to him. 

"The ducks have plenty to eat,” Old Tom said. 
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"I like to feed the ducks.** 

"You do, Danny boy?’* Louise asked him. 

‘'Quiibk, quack, quack,** Danny shouted at the top of his 
voice, running around and around Aunt Louise’s rocking 
chair. 

Martha Morton suddenly appeared on her back porch. 
Her hair was ^disheveled and she was wearing a soiled bath- 
robe. 

— Go on, you harlot! Old Tom said silently. 

"What’s going on?” she called down angrily. 

Louise looked up, troubled, not wanting to have words with 
her. 

"Quack, quack, quack,” Danny shouted, continuing to 
circle the rocking chair and ignoriqg Martha Morton. 

"He’s the noisiest boy in the whole neighborfiood,” Martha 
Morton said loudly. * 

"He’s only a child,” Louise called up. 

"You 2ould teach him some manners. If he doesn’t stop 
making so much noise. I’ll call the cops.” 

• — Call the cops on yourself, you old biddy. Old Tom said 
under his breath. 

Danny stopped in his tracks and looked up at Martha Mor- 
ton. 

Suddenly appc’aring on her back porch, Mary O’Flaherty 
called out: 

"Who’s callin’ the cops on me grandson? Pa, biff that one, 
biff her in the nose or I’ll do it meself.” 

'*"Let me tell you a story, Danny -ooy,” Aunt Louise said 
quietly to Danny. 4 

Danny wasn’t listening. He hoped there would be a fight. 
He wanted to see them all biff that Mrs. Morton. 

"That boy’s father is six feet tall, and I’ll get him after you 
if you say a word against him. Siwfeet tall,” M;y;y O’Flaherty 
said. 

"You’re all greenhorns,” Martha Morion shouted. 
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She turned around and slammed the' kitchen door of her 
apartment as she went back inside. 

you play the way you want,” Mary O’Flahertf called 

out. 

“Don’t you want me to tell you a story, Danny boy?” 
Louise asked. 

Again he paid no attention to Aunt Louise. He stared, ab> 
sorbed, at the Morton porch. 

“If ever I saw a limb of the divil, it’s that redheaded one,” 
Old Tom said. 

“Aunty Louise.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

"What’s a greenhorn?” 

“She was just mean to say that.” 

"Father, why are you and Mother called greenhorns?” 
Danny asked. 

Old Tom was hurt. He said nothing for a moment. Then 
he said: ' 

“She’s no good, that one.” 

Mary O’Flaherty came down the steps and, birdlike, moved 
on the grass. 

“Greenhorn! Greenhorn!” she cried, dancing an Irish jig. 

She flung her dress in the air, her face lifted to the Morton 
porch. 

“I’ll greenhorn you, you whore out of the fires of Hell.” 

Again she flung her dress in the air. 

“Mother, the neighbors are looking,” Louise said, burning 
with shame. 

The empty porches on either side of the building had be- 
come filled with peeting women. 

"Let them know about that Morton one! The curse of God 
on her unholy head.” 

Mary O’Flaherty turned to Darfny. 

“don, take sno notice of Ihcm. Go play and have a good 
time.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 
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He was bewildered. He stood gazing from one to the ocher. 

”Mary, she’s not worth speakin’ of,” Old Tom said. 

“If I ^as young, I’d fix her. If I was a man. I’d beat her 
black and blue. May God strike her dead this minute.” 

"Mother, she’s gone inside now.” 

"Come^ son, and I’ll give you a glass of milk for your little 
stomach.” ^ 

She took his hand and led him into the house. 

Louise got up, still flushed with shame, and followed them. 

And muttering to himself while the neighbors watched. 
Old Tom picked up the rocking chair and slowly carried it 
inside. 


IV 

Louise looked out of the parlor window. The sun was mel- 
lowing. People were beginning to come home from work. To- 
day was ending, and that part of today that was gone would 
never comt back. Where did it go to? Once as a little girl she 
remembered how she had asked her father where does a sec- 
ond go when it ticks away, and her father had scratched his 
head and asked, where did it go to? And she would like to 
think that the seconds .-^’dn’t go away forever, never to come 
back again, just as sometimes she would like to think that her 
childhood wasn’t just gone #nd over with forever but that it 
was put away somewhere, like in some hope chest, and you 
could sometime get it out of that hope chest and look at it 
and have it back again. 

^here were the people coming hom^rom work. When you 
worked you didn’t feel sad about the day ending, because 
when you were finished with your work was like you were 
coming back to yourself after being away from yourself. 

"Louise, play the song about the door without any keys,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said as she £ime into the parlor. 

"Yes, girl, play us an Irish song.” Old Tom^aid, joimilg' 
them. 

Louise sat down at the piano. 
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"1 don’t think I know that song, Mother.” 

"Oh, sure you know it. Didn’t you play it for me? The 
song about the door without any key and the old' County 
Down. I like it even if it isn’t me own county.” 

"Oh, yes,” Louise said. 

"Tom, the door without any key ” Mary said mearingfully. 

"Yes, Mary,” Tom said. 

They looked at each other. In the meeting of their eyes lay 
their entire life together. 

Louise began to play. Their memories permeated the little 
parlor. They were in the parlor and they were in the past, and 
listening to the song they were listening to the music of their 
own memories, the sad music of their own lives. 

Shyly, Old Tom stole a glance at Mary. 

Louise began to sing now as she played. Her voice was soft 
and pure. Tom looked at her back and iiodded his head slowly. 

She stopped. For a moment all three were silent, and their 
silence mingled with their memories and weighed down the 
little parlor. 

“Play us another song, girl, play us The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,'* Old Tom said. 

"That’s a lovely one. Father.” Louise began to play. 

"It makes me think of when I was a lad, Mary,” Old Tom 
said. 

V 

Danny walked slowly into the parlor and stared curiously 
at Aunt Louise. 

"What’s the matter, Danny boy?” 

"Nothing.” 

He looked off. 

"There’s your picture,” he said, as though something was 
weighing on his mind. He pointed at the framed photograph 
ot Louise set on top of the piano. 

"Yes.” 

She watched him walk about the room, so charming, so 
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fresh. She repressed a smile as he turned to stare at her with 
a penetrating, questioning gaze. 

“Aunly Louise?” he asked earnestly. 

"Yes, Danny boy^” 

"Aunty Louise, can I ask you a question?” 

"Of course you can. What is it?” 

"Aunty Loiu'se, what did the stork look like?” 

"What stork?” 

"The stork. The stork that brought me.” 

"Why, it looked like a stork.” 

"Did you see the stork that was bringing me?” 

"Why, no. I wasn't there.” 

"Where were you?” 

"Oh, I don’t remember.” 

"What color was the stork?” 

"White— I guess.” * 

"Why did the stork bring me to my mother instead of to 
you?” ’ 

She was confused and embarrassed. As a little girl she had 
wondered about the stork, too. And she had to be careful be- 
cause her nephew was a smart little boy, and if she weren’t 
careful he’d catch her a lie. These questions, with his blue 
eyes focused on her, made her feel nervous. 

"But if the stork wanted to, he could have brought me to 
you or to Mother instead of Mama, couldn’t he?” 

"I guess so — except I’m not married.” 

"But you could have got married.” 

“"'But then I couldn’t marry you vdsen you grow up, and 
you say you want to marry me.” 

"I do.” 

He was thoughtful for a moment. 

“You could get a divorce/’ 

"Why, Danny, where did you l^ear about that?” she ask ed, 
surprised. 

"I heard Mrs. Mf»rcon tell Aunty Peg in the hall one day 
that she thought she would get a divorce from Mr. Mor- 
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ton. I’m glad the stork didn’t bring any children to her.’* 

"Why, Danny boy?’’ 

"Because she doesn’t like children.’’ 

"Little boys shouldn’t talk like that.’’ 

He kept staring at her. 

"Why didn’t the stork bring me to you. Aunty Louise?’’ 

"I suppose God tells the stork who to brir.g children to.’’ 

"Where do the storks live?’’ 

Louise was flustered. She didn’t know what to say. 

"I suppose the storks that bring babies live in Heaven.” 

"Are they different from other storks? Like being special 
storks?” Danny asked. 

"I guess so.” 

"And there are other storks that don’t bring babies?” 

"Yes, I guess so.” 

"What do they do?” 

"What do they do? I . . . guess they do whar all storks 
do ... I don’t know much about the storks.” 

"And Heaven is up, way up the other side of the sky, isn’t 
it, Aunty Louise?” 

"I think so. It’s far away.” 

"It’s an awful long trip for the stork to be carrying a baby 
all the way from Heaven.” 

In agitation she asked herself, Did Danny know? Was he 
asking these questions because he knew? 

"Aunty Louise?” 

"Yes.” 

"Doesn’t it get tired?” 

"Doesn’t what gl-t tired?” 

"The stork.” 

"Why should it get tired?” 

She was calmer now. 

"^Mying, liying all that way from Heaven way down here to 
where we are and carrying a baby. I couldn’t lift my baby 
brother Dennis, and don’t 1 weigh more than the stork?” 
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"I guess God doesn’t make the stork tired . . . just like 
. . . just like the reindeers that take Santa Claus at Christmas 
don’t get tired.” 

"Oh,” Danny exclaimed. 

"Goodness, Danny boy, how did you happen to think of all 
those qu*>stions?” 

"I don’t know,” Danny said in a vague way. "And, Aunty 
Louise, is it the same stork?” 

"The same stork? How do you mean, the same stork?” 

She looked bewildered. 

"The same stork that takes all of the babies.” 

"Yes,” she answered quickly and with an air of know- 
ingness. 

His question* were beginning to tire her. She wished he 
would stop. 

"No babies can come and be brought down to where we are, 
the earthy if the stork gets sick.” 

Louise smiled. 

— What was she smiling at? Why did grownups smile when 
y&u asked them important questions? 

“The stork doesn’t get sick,” she said. 

"Is it God — God k» 'ps the stork not sick?” 

"Yes.” 

"Why doesn’t God keep us not sick like the stork?” he 
asked. 

"That’s the way God wants it to be. He knows more than 
we do.” 

Danny thought about this. Then 4iiddenly he turned and 
ran out of the parlor. 




chapter Sixteen 


I 


M other,” Margaret called excitedly as she let herself in 
at the front door. 

“Yes, Peg, what is it?” Mary O’Flaherty replied from the 
dining room. 

"Father Costello committed suicide!” Margaret said breath- 
lessly. 

Mary O’Flaherty was stunned. Then she said: 

"Read what the newspaper says abo'ut it, Peg.” 

"I’m taking my hat off — I’ll read it to you right away.” 
"What’s the matter. Peg?” Louise asked, rushing out of the 
bathroom. 

"It’s on the front page of the newspapers. He turned on 
the gas in the parish house.” 

"God have mercy on his soul.” 

"What’s that you’re after sayin’. Peg?” Old Tom asked, 
hurrying into the dining room. 

"Tom, Father Costello turned on the gas and he’s dead,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said. 

After a pause, Tom said: 

"You don’t say.” ^ 

"Read it to me. Peg,” Mary O’Flaherty said as Peg entered 
the dining room. 

"It was only last Sunday he said eight o’clock mass,” Old 
Tom said, scratching his head. 

"I went to confession to him Just about three weeks ago,” 
Loiiix said. 

"A priest of God,” Mary O’Flaherty exclaimed. 

"You say he turned on the gas?” Old Tom asked. 

*74 
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**It’s a sin. A sin against God. And him a holy man of God. 
Turning on the gas with his anointed lingers, a holy man of 
God. ^9^y, you’d think his arm would wither when he did 
it!” Mary O’JFlaher^ exclaimed. 

“Mary, it was the drink. Sure, the whole parish knows of 
the way^he drink was the weakness of poor Father Costello,” 
Old Tom expkined. 

“God’s curse will be on him, that’s sure indeed,” Mary 
O’Flaherty exclaimed. “I can’t wait till me daughter Lizz 
hears this. I wonder what she’ll say?” 

“What happened^” Danny asked innocently, appearing at 
the entrance to the dining room and staring at them with 
curiosity. 

“Shh, son, run off and play,” Mfcry O’Flaherty told him. 

Danny noticed hoy they all listened to Aunt Margaret 
read, like they didn’t want to miss a word. He heard, too. He 
couldn’t vnderstand it all. It was about how Father Costello 
killed himself by turning on the gas. That meant that he had 
niade himself dead. They always told him not to play with the 
gas stove. 

Margaret looked up from the newspaper. No one spoke for 
a moment. Their facv. were solemn. 

“It’s a traged)r,” Margarft said. 

“It’s a sin against God, a sin against God, and he’ll never be 
buried on holy ground,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"What did he do that was bad? Why was it bad?” Danny 
asked. ^ 

His question surprised them. They all turned to stare at 
Danny. 

"This isn’t for his ears,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

It was grown-up talk, an^ about something bad. He wasn’t 
supposed to hear it, but he wanted to just the s^at^^g^^ 

"I know what you’re all talking about. Father Costello at 
the church killed himself. He turned qp the gas and the gas 
killed him,” Danny said proudly. 
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*'Go on and play. What do you want to be bearin’ this for?” 
Old Tom said. 

Aunt Louise turned frightened eyes on Danny. 

"Little Brother, why don’t you ru*' in the parlor and 
play?” Margaret asked. 

"I don’t want to. I want to hear you read more,” he an- 
swered. 

"We want to have grown-up talk, Little Brother. It won’t 
interest you.” 

"Oh, yes it will. Aunty Peg.” 

Aunt Margaret and Aunt Louise both laughed. 

"No, go on and play,” Old Tom said gruffly. 

"Danny boy, you run in the front and build something 
with your blocks. We’re talking about things that aren’t for 
little boys. Go ahead and then I’ll do something with you. I’ll 
do anything you want me to,” Aunt Louise said. 

Danny stared at Aunt Louise as if he didn’t believe her. 

Reluctantly he turned and walked slowly through the dim 
hallway. By the front door he stopped to look back. TTiey were 
all watching him, checking up on him to sec if he were 
listening. 


il 

"Ah, he’s a smart little fellow. That’s what I said the first 
time I laid eyes on me little grandson. I said he has the look of 
a wise one about him, that’s what I said,” Mary O’Flaherty 
commented. "But he’s too innocent to be hearing talk about 

oiAtv.dcs. ^ 

"Children are all jilike. They’re curious,” Margaret said. 

"Curiosity killed the cat,” Mary O’Flaherty said authori- 
tatively. 

Old Tom looked solemnly at the women of his family, one 
after tlif.pther. 

"Ah, ’twill be a blow to me friend Father Hunt.” 

"Did Father Hunt ever say anything about Father Cos- 
tello, Father?” Margaret asked. 
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"No, nary a word.” 

“A priest is a holy man,” Mary OTlaherty said, "and he 
has no i?ghc to do it. It’s a sin against God that God will never 
forgive. And if hejias a poor old mother somewhere, what 
will she do? His poor mother, she’ll die of a broken heart. 
The podf man. It was the drink that did it.” 

"He must diave been an unhappy man,” Margaret said 
moodily in a half whisper. 

"I wonder if he suffered or if he went quick?” 

Surprised and fearful, Louise stared at Margaret. 

"Well, ’tis a pity. A pity it is,” Old Tom said dolefully. 

"He should have^en watched and not let do it. It will 
scandalize the people, and think of what the Protestants will 
say of it,” Marf O’Flaherty said. ^ 

"I think that he was once sent away to take a cure, a Keely 
cure,” Margaret said. * 

"Ah, sometimes of a Sunday morning the poor man would 
be on the alt.ir of God and he wouldn’t walk straight sayin* 
the holy mass, and I’d be seem’ him now and again on the 
JtYeet, and drunk he w'ould be,” Old Tom said, shaking his 
head slowly from side to side. 

"It will break the heart of poor Father Fitzpatrick,” Mary 
O’Flaherty exclaimed. 

"He’s too strict,” Margaret interrupted. 

"Why shouldn’t he be?” Mary O’Flaherty snapped back. 

Louise was upset, ITiis news of poor Father Costello — she 
wished that he hadn’t done it. He'd been nice in confession 
and never got cross with her in them thoseaijiPi*«iaM**)HlllP 
she’d gone to him, and his sermons yerc never too long. 
But she couldn’t remember much of what he ever said. 

Yes, she wished that he hadn’t done it. But now it was too 
late. Sometime it would bc.too late for everybody. 

This thought frightened Louije. 
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Grownups had all kinds of things they talked aboiit that a 
boy wasn’t supposed to hear. Suicide wa^ grown-up talk just 
like money was. And some of the things the grownups fought 
about, these were grown-up talk. 

Standing in the parlor, Danny could hear ^he murmur of 
their whispering voices. He suddenly went to stand before 
the parlor mirror. 

"Pss, pss, pss.” 

He stuck his lips out and made whispering sounds, watch- 
ing his image in the mirror with fascination. 

"Pss! Pss! Pssss!” 

He laughed. r 

He turned and gazed at the parlor ceiling. 

— ^What was death? ‘ 

He lay down on the floor and tried to be perfectly still. 

"Why, Danny, what are you doing?” Aunt Louise asked, 
coming into the parlor. 

"Don’t talk to me. I’m dead.” 

"Why do you want to play that for, Danny?” 

"I’m dead. Aren’t you sorry?” 

She didn’t answer. It bothered her, seeing Danny lying like 
this on the floor. 

"Aunt Louise, why did Father Costello die?” Danny asked, 
getting up. 

"I don’t know,” she answered dejectedly. 

- • '■ <le ha-*' to die?” 

She didn’t answci* him immediately. He looked up at her 
with such trust in his wide blue eyes. 

"I don’t know,” she said slowly. 

"If I was God I’d never let you^die. Aunty Louise.” 

Sh^lflychcd his curly hijad and ga/cd off at the curtains. 
She mustn’t cry. She mustn’t let herself cry. 

"Why?” she asked, him in a soft, low voice. 

"Because I love you. Aunty Louise.” 
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On the way to his room Old Tom saw her holding the little 
fellow. Wouldn’t they ever stop fussing over the boy? 

— ^It’s H. mollycoddle they’ll be making out of him, he 
thought. 

Louise released Danny and stood up. 

"When I grow up to be a man, I want to marry you. Aunty 
Louise.” 

"You don’t want to talk like that,” she answered impa- 
tiently. 

Danny looked up at her, hurt with the crossness he heard 
in her voice. He kept looking at her, as if waiting for her to 
say something. 

She couldn’t talk. She couldn’t tell him. But she couldn’t 
tell him — whatP^he didn’t know. 

Oh, when he grew up would she* even be alive? 

She put her hand oit his head, but he drew back. 

"You do love me, don’t you, little Danny?” 

His answer shocked her. 

"You don’t love me,” he said. 

IV 

"When my Jim cime home with the newspaper telling 
about poor Father C(. niello, I just had to come and see you. 
Mother. I told Jim that I fras going to see my mother. She 
would need me,” Lizz explained, sitting at the dining-room 
table drinking tea with Margaret and Mary O’Flaherty. 

She was sloppily dressed and her black hair was mussed. 
Her abdomen protruded. She was pre^ant. 

"He was a black sheep,” Mary O’Ffanerty commented. 

"But, Mother, wasn’t he your favorite priest at Crucifixion 
Church?” Lizz asked. 

“In a pig’s eye he was,” Mary O’Flaherty answered sharply. 

"Why, Mother, I thought that you worshiped Father Cos- 
tello and always went to him to confession.” 

“Me, me mother’*’ daughter, me, sister of a holy nun, a 
virgin of God, go to him to confess me ^ns with him bringing 
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the smell of booze into the sacred confession box? Not me, 
not me who was Mary Fox before I met your father.” 

"Now, I thought you worshiped Father Costello.” * 

"A sacrilege, a sacrilege it was,” Mary^OTlahcrty said in a 
V(Mce of contempt. 

"Oh, Mother, don’t be so hard on the poor man’s vnemory. 
He’s dead now,” Margaret said. 

Mary O’Flaherty pounded her fist on the dining-room table 
and proclaimed: 

"I’m like this table.” 

— Ignorant Irish, Margaret thought as she walked out of 
the room. 

"I’m not your black sheep. Mother,” Li// said. 

"How’s your long-legged pauper?” MSry O’Flaherty 
asked. 

"Oh, Mother, my Jim is a good man. And he likes you. 
He’s always talking of you. Why, the day hardly ijasses that 
he doesn’t say, my Jim — ‘I wonder how your mother is 
Lizz?’ ” 

"He does, does he?” 

“Yes, Mother, he does.” 

"Well do I remember the first day you brought him to me 
house. I was lookin’ out of the wiijdow, and I sec him coming 
along the street, and I says to meself — 'Is thaf the best she can 
get?’ ” 

"Your other daughters haven’t gotten anything,” Li/z said. 

"You leave me out of this,” Margaret called from the hali- 
way. 

"I won’t be insultdJ,” Lizz said in indignation. 

"Insulted — why, of all the nerve! You won’t be insulted,” 
Margaret called from the hallway. 

"Yes, you heard me.” 

"Yoot'fftJi-'ked!” Margaref came back into the dining room. 
"You’ve always insulted me. You, you always were the trou- 
blemaker in this family. We never had peace until you got 
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out. Well, you got out. You made your bed. Go home and 
stink in it.” 

"Say, y<*u!” Lizz screamed, getting to her feet. 

"What in the name of God are ye all up to, screamin’ and 
shoutin’ and raisin’ the roof like barbarians and savages. In- 
sulted!” Old Tom paused at the entrance to the dining room. 
"Insulted — 'ah, be quiet the lot of ye.” 

"Father, she insulted me.” 

"Don’t hide behind your sick old father,” Margaret shouted 
at her older sister. 

j31d Tom looked from one to the other of his daughters. 

"Ah, and I wish to’God that Adam never had a rib,” he 
said. 

V 

The house was quiet again. 

"Of course I knew the Costellos,” Lizz said. "His father ran 
a saloon on* the North Side, and his sister married a second 
cousin of the McDavitts who lived on Archer Avenue.” 

".Who were thev, Lizz?” Margaret asked, her quarrel with 
her sister forgotten. 

"You don’t remember the McDavitts?” 

"No, I don’t think i Jo.” 

"Their people came from Dublin. And, oh, do they think 
they’re fancy! And they and the Costellos — ^were they fancy 
because there was a priest in the family!” 

Lizz rose and raised her chin. Her beautiful eyes sparkled. 
Sh? was delighted with all this and was cnj<¥>^ine herself 
end. 

"A priest in the family. They were idb good for Archer 
Avenue and the North Side and the city of Chicago.” 

"You don’t say?” Mary O’FlgJherty exclaimed, completely 
absorbed in this gossip. f 

"Mother,” Lizz said k nowin gly,*"Mother, he nCCer should 
have become a priest in the first place. It was his mother. She 
wanted a son a. priest.” 
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"Ah, the poor woman, it’s bitter tears she’s shedding to- 
night. It’s vinegar and gall she’s drinking now. And the curse 
of God will be on any child that makes a poor eld mother 
drink vinegar and gall. Ah, me heart j^oes out to her." 

"I suppose she was ignorant and superstitious and drove the 
poor man into the priesthood against his will,” Margaret said. 

"If he had the call. Mother, he wouldn’t ^be lying cold in 
an undertaking parlor tonight. He did it for old Mrs. Cos- 
tello,” Lizz said. 

"You could always see that he was unhappy. Mother. A 
happy man doesn’t drink the way he does and kill himself,” 
Margaret said, talking as though to cohvince herself. 

Lizz raised her right arm dramatically and proclaimed 
loudly: „ * 

"Pride goes before a fall.” 

"Maybe it was the will of God because his mother pushed 
him into being a priest,” Margaret said. 

"Oh, no, no. God would never do that,” Lizz said. "God 
would never make anyone turn on the gas and commit suicide. 
God wouldn’t do that.” 

"Ah, what’s the world coming to?” Mary O’Flaherty be- 
moaned, wagging her head. 

Old Tom came into the roomp. 

"Give me a pinch of tobacco for me pipe, Tom,” Mary said 
as Tom sat down at the table and fiddled with filling his corn- 
cob. 

He handed his package of Tip Top across the table to Ma-y. 
Hifiii up, touK a few^uffs, and blew out the smoke. 

"Well,” he exclaimed with a twinkle in his eyes, "well, 
have the three of ye buried the poor priest yet?” 

"Oh, Father, we were just talking,” Margaret said. 

"That I know. So I told mese^f, I’ll come out and sit in on 
the buriah^f Father Costtllo.” 

"Mother, arc you going to the funeral?” Lizz asked. 

"Indeed I’m not.*’ « 
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wouldn’t miss it for anything. I want to see who 
goes and how he’s laid out.” 

”I wouldn’t be seen dead at it,” Mary said. 

*‘I tell you, Mary,” Tom said, "the divil himself won’t keep 
you away from this one.” 


VI 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning. 

"I don’t know why Lizz comes up here to be wastin’ me 
time. She kept me up till all hours last night talking and chew- 
ing the rag,” Mary O’Flaherty complained as Margaret sat in 
the kitchen drinking coffee. 

"I can’t stand that talk of hers,” Margaret said. 

"Sure, and what iruterest have I in it? And why should I be 
caring about the Monaghans and all the other Irish she tells 
me abouf? Not one of them she talked about is from me own 
county of Westmeath.” 

’ "If she wouldn’t come up here with all that talk of hers, we 
could have a peaceful home and a peaceful family,” Mar- 
garet said. 

"Ah, the poor thing. Here, Peg, let me get you another cup 
of coffee before you go Vo work.” 

Danny stood watchii listening with interest. He’d been 
playing in the dining room but now he was just standing be- 
tween the dining room and the kitchen. He wanted to hear 
'the grownups talk about Mama. 

"And she won’t dress up. Whert'^oes she get tnat trom? 
Mother, you’re neat. She doesn’t get th from any of us.” 

"It might be from your father’s people,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. , 

"God, she looks like a w.isherwoman, coming up looking the 
way she docs,” Margaret wetft on as her mother set a cup of 
coffee before her. 

A washerwoman was different frdtn someone like Aunty 
Peg and Aunty Louise and Mother. Mama was like a washer- 
woman. 
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"The poor thing, with all those little ones and t^iat long 
jaw of a husband of hers not earning enough money to sup- 
port them. God pity her.” 

"She made her own bed,” Margaret said. 

Danny was bewildered. He didn’t understand all they were 
saying. But they didn’t like Mama and they were talking 
about her and saying she was a washerwoman. A washer- 
woman was sojneone you ought to be ashamed of if she was in 
your own family. 

"She’s ignorant. She isn’t modern,” Murgaret said. 

"Ah, and she’s caught again,” Mary O’Flaherty said. And 
then, suddenly noticing Danny and motioning toward him, 
she added in a low voice, ‘'t*eg, Peg.” 

Danny ran off to the parlor. 

What did they mean, that Mama was caught? 

What did she get caught at? What did she do to get caught? 




chapter Seventeen 


1 


W HY didn’t you come in and go to the bathroom?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"You’re too big to do things like that,” Uncle Al said. 
Danny didn’t answer^ 

He felt bad. 

He had stayed in»the yard and let the two come in his 
pants. The two was warm. He had known he was dmng two 
in his pants and that it w«s bad and you weren’t supposed to 
do two in your pants when you were five going on six. 

"Why didn^ you come in and go to the bathroom?” Uncle 
Al asked. 

"Ahj what are you plaguin’ the little fellow for?” Old Tom 
asked. 

"I’m not plaguing him. I’m interrogating him,” Al said. 
He looked at Danny. 

"Why did you flo it?” 

"I don’t know,” Danny said dully. 

He didn’t want to talk about it. He wished Father could 
make Uncle Al stop asking him questions. 

It v'as bad not coming in and going m th«ii,batheoom-..T*’< 
was bad to stand in the yard and play with the two in his 
pants, and he was a bad boy. 

"That’s not right — it’s wrong. Little Brother. Don’t you. 
know that it’s wrong?” Margaret sai^d. 

"Yes.” 

"Sure, he never did anything like that before, not since he 
came to live with us,” Mary O’Flaherty said, standing at the 
edge of the dining room. 

i8j 
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He knew they were mad at him because he'd done this bad 
thing. But grownups didn’t know. They didn't understand 
that he didn’t want to go inside and go to the toil 't. The num- 
ber two just came. 

He looked at them sullenly. 

It was dark out now, and he was cleaned up and in his pa- 
jamas. He liked having pajamas. Uncle Al bought them for him. 
Uncle Al wore pajamas. Father wore a nightgown. His papa 
wore a nightgown. Mother and Aunty Peg and Aunty Louise 
wore nightgowns. He wished it wasn’t dark. He wanted it to 
be light and to be back in the yard. He had been in the yard, 
looking at the sky and telling himsclt the sun was going away 
from the world, far away off in the sky, when he did two in 
his pants. He was looking at the sky ana the sun. He wanted 
to be in the yard looking at the sky right now. 

"It’s not right. Little Brother, it’s nasty to do numbe** two 
in your pants.’’ 

Danny remained silent. 

"Promise you won’t do it again?” Uncle Al said. 

— Fine lot he knows about children, Old Tom said to him- 
self. 

"Yes,” Danny answered. 

"That’s it — be a regular fellow. A regular fellow doesn’t 
do that. He goes to the bathroom,” Uncle Al said. 

Aunt Louise came into the dining room. He was glad she 
hadn’t heard them talking this way to him. He didn’t want 
them to tell 

"I'm sleepy,” Dauny said. 

"You go to bed and I’ll tuck you in, you little darling,” said 
Aunty Margaret. 

He looked appealingly at Aunty Louise. 

Rubbing his eyes, he walkt J out of the room. Aunt Mar- 
garet fdlowed him. 

He wanted Aunt Louise to tuck him in and kiss him good 
night, but he didn’t want to ask her. He wanted to stand in 
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1 . 

the back yard and watch the sky and see the sun far away in 
the sky, going out of the world. 

He had bq^n bad. 


n 

She wanted to let herself break down and cry, cry her heart 
and her eyes out. She wasn’t crying because her brother Al 
was here. She couldn’t cry with Al around. 

*'I tell you, Al, it’s that typewriting that’s made her sick,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said, joining them in the parlor. 

"No, it didn’t,” Al answered decisively. 

Louise knew that slfe would have to do whatever her 
brother Al said. As far back as she could remember, she had 
always done what ho said. 

"You won’t be too lonely, Louise darling,” Margaret told 
her. . 

"I don’t want to go,” Louise said desperately. 

"We want )%u to be our healthy and fair countess,” Al said. 

Al would tell her to go. She would have to go. And the 
idea of going frightened her. When she was a little girl she 
sometimes used to be afraid that if she went to sleep she might 
never wake up. If she went away to Denver now, she was 
afraid that she might 1 -ver come back. She couldn’t get out 
of her mind that going to Denver was the end and that she 
would die there. She had kept trying to keep this thought out 
of her mind, to forget it and to go on from day to day as if 
she wasn’t going. But all along she had known, when she was 
forgetting it and keeping it out of her ^\at she would, 

have to go. And all her unspoken dreams would never come 
true. They kept saying that she was a beautiful girl, and 
talked of her lovely auburn hair, and sometimes she believed 
them. But why was she a bcautifu] girl if ... if this was 
going to happen to her? Why kad^God made her the kind of 
a girl they all said she was if she was going to be sick and was 
going to have to go away and never come back? What was 
never? What did never mean? 
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Yes, what did it mean to say never, never come back, never 
live her dreams? 

"You’re going to see some beautiful scenery, Qountess. You 
can see Pikes Peak, and Echo Lake. You want to be sure and 
eat venison steak when you see Echo Lake," Al said, his vmce 
dieerful and hearty. 

Louise nodded. 

^hat good would the scenery do her? Slie had always been 
told what to do. They were telling her what to do now. Al 
was telling her, but it was Peg’s idea, too. And she would 
have to go. 

"It’s g(^g to be so good for you, Louise darling. You’ll 
come back a different girl,” Margaret said. 

"You’ll come back ^ith beautiful red roses on your cheeks," 
Al said. 

She shook her head but said nothing. They had decided and 
told her that she was gcnng and hadn’t even asked her if she 
wanted to go. But they were right. They loved her, every one 
of them loved her, and this trip was for her own good. And 
she loved them. She loved her mother and father, and Peg, 
and her J)rother Al, and her little nephew, Danny boy, who 
was sleeping now. She loved them all and didn’t want to leave 
them. 

Al lit his half -smoked cigar, sat back in his chair, and said: 

"Countess, play us a song." 

"Oh, Al, Louise is tired, aren’t you darling?” Margaret said. 

"I’m all rieV J’ll play something,” Louise said, go/ng to 
the piano. 

Al puffed contentedly on his cigar and looked at Louise’s 
hands as she played. They were thin and delicate. The fingers 
were long. She had lovely hands, fit for a queen. 

He knew- that she was goin^ to recover. He wouldn’t think 
of anything else happening. 

She was playing Bell Brandon, and he closed his eyes and 
listened to the Aiusic. It was a song he liked. It represented 
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all his ideas of gracious living. He imagined himself and a tall 
dark woman under a tree in the moonlight. 

The song^ended. 

"That’s lovely, Louise darling,” Margaret said. 

“Oh, I don't really flay it well; I miss so many notes.” 

“You did^hne. It was perfectly rendered,” Al said, opening 
his eyes and sitting up quickly. 

He saw his yoiftigest sister in profile. Yes, she was a beau- 
tiful girl. She would recover. God would cure her if nothing 
else could. 

Paying for her trip to Denver was going to strap him, but 
he would manage it. Hp had planned to save some money to 
invest in the shoe factory; he wouldn’t be able to now. But it 
would be worth cv^y cent he scraped up if this trip would 
put red roses on her cheeks. • 

He wondered if he should write to his brother Ned and ask 
Ned to contribute sometfiing for Louise. Ned had walked out 
on them, leaving the family burden on his shoulders. Well, he 
was shouldering it. 

Loi’isc was playing again. Oh, Susannah! 

This song was like sunshine, just as Bell Brandon was like 
moonlight. He wanted life to be sunny for all of them, sunny 
and gracious. He wa* ed to see Louise grow into a gracious 
lady. Then some day she’d fcarry. But if she got tied up with 
any piker or rogue or cad! Peg was tied up with that Robinson 
fellow. Millions — being a millionaire didn’t make a gentle- 
man. A man who made money had a double responsibility to 
be 9 k gentleman. ^ 

He felt a deepening feeling of gratification. Wherever he 
went now he was being recognized not olily as a live wire but 
also as a gentleman. He had gone far already, and he had 
learned much and he was going farther. And he was doing it 
not only for himself, but fur |}is fa*mily. 

Louise stopped playing and saf at the piano, staring at the 
keys. Then she turned around wearily. 

“Tired, Louise darling?” Margaret asked sympathetically. 
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**No, not too tired.” 

Al reassured himself that Louise would be all right. 

He sat back, pufEng on his cigar, pleased witl), himself for 
all he had done for his family. He must not worry. He must 
go on doing his best and trusting in VSod to bring them all 
happiness and good fortune. 


m 

"Sure, who knows what will happen to her?” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

Margaret became annoyed. Her mother would let things 
happen to her but not to her baby daughter, Louise. 

"Ah, she’s only a girl,” Mary O’Flaherty went on. 

—I’m not a girl. I’m difFerent, Margaret thought. 

"Ah, seein’ her go Iway, Peg, it will make me poor old 
heart bleed. Peg, Peg, can’t whateyer they’ll do for her in 
Denver be done here?” 

"It’s the air that she needs. Mother. The mountain air.” 

Margaret was thinking that she loved her sister Louise 
more than her mother did, more than any of them did.' 

Mary O’Flaherty rocked. The squeaking sound of the 
rocker irritated Margaret. She was going to say something to 
her mother, but when she looked up she saw that her mother 
was in tears. 

"Mother! Mother!” 

Mary O’Flaherty wiped her eyes with an old handkerchief. 
But she still cried. 

"It’s me ba^’^- ^;’s lettin’ me baby go away, and mayb, the 
Lord won’t be sending her back to me,” Mary O’Flaherty said 
as she continued to dry. 

— My sister is gcung to die, Margaret thought. 

"Mother, she’ll come back well and strong, stronger than 
she’s ever been. She’ll be cured*” 

Mary O’Flaherty shook Her head and put her handkerchief 
to her eyes again. 

"She was nevettstrong like you and your sister Lizz. Even 
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as a little one she was thin and frail. Well do I remember.** 
"That’s why she needs this trip." 

Mary O’Flaherty wiped her eyes. She blew her nose. She 
had stopped crying. 

"I’ll get me beads ahd say one rosary. Stire, there’s a power 
in prayer.” 


IV 

Mary OTlaherty’s lips moved and her hands went from one 
bead to another as she rocked slowly. 

Margaret sat morose, her elbows on the table, her chin 
cupped in her hands. • 

Al walked into the dining room. He didn’t notice the 
morose look on his eister’s face, and the scene pleased him. All 
was quiet. The home was peaceful. And he was proud. He had 
made all this possible. He was the support of the family and 
he had begun to make his way up the ladder so that his family 
was more comfortable. They had a bathroom. Think of it, his 
mother and father had lived most of their lives without hav- 
ing a bathroom, and they’d had to wait until they had grown 
children, until their oldest son was grown, before they could 
live in a house with nlumbing and the bathroom inside, in- 
stead of having to go to a ©hed or a privy. But these were no 
thoughts to have* They were certainly not elegant. 

"Well, this is a peaceful family scene," Al said. 

Margaret flashed a resentful glance at him. He didn’t no- 

tia^it. 

The sight of his old mother with heia'beads, rocking away 
and praying at the end of a day, that 4v^as a lovely sight to 
behold. It gave him hope and courage, because at times home 
conditions had worried and troubled him so much that they 
had come close to searing hiqj, searing and buiyiing his soul. 
But this was the normal state f<fr the family, not the other, 
when quarrels were rocking the boat. And even with its note 
of sadness, the evening had been a goodie. The note of 
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sadness would pass. God willing, Louise would be restored to 
full health. 

“I’m sayin’ me beads, son,” Mary O’Flaherty said, looking 
up. 

“Say a prayer for me. Mother, and Ibr good health for all 
of us.’’ 

“Indeed I do. Not a day passes that I don’t pray for you, 
Al, not a day.’’ 

“Thank you, Mother, thank you.’’ 

Al went over to Louise. 

“Come on, slip us a kiss, a kiss from the Princess Louise.’’ 

He bent his cheek down. 

Louise kissed his cheek, hastily and indifferently. 

“Ah, that was a sweet one. And the other gracious lady of 
royalty,’’ Al said, going* to Margaret and again bending down 
and putting his cheek near her face. 

Margaret gave his cheek a perfunctory kiss. 

“I say that Marie Antoinette and Maria Theresa and the 
Empress Eugenie in all their glory couldn’t hold a candle to 
our two fair young ladies, the young ladies O’Flaherty,’’ Al 
said with simulated jolliness. 

“Sure, it’s good that they’re in for a change instead of bein’ 
out gallivanting,’’ Mary O’Flaher^y said. 

“Why, Mother, I’m home most nights,’’ Margaret said. 

“Nix, nix. Mother, we won’t have any quarrels tonight,’’ 
Al said. 

“Mother doesr’r. mean all she says,’’ Margaret said. 

They all became Vlent again, sitting with nothing to say. 
Margaret went to th? sideboard and got a deck of cards. She 
sat down at the table, shuffled the cards, and began to play 
solitaire. 

Al nervously hovered over l^r. 

She could forget and notVorry, playing solitaire. But why 
must he hang over her, almost breathing on her? 

“Here, here, tbb red deuce. Peg,’’ he said impatiently, tak- 
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ing a two of diamonds off one pile and placing it on another, 
over the three of clubs. 

He turned up a card that had been under the two of dia- 
monds. 

"I saw it,” Margaret said, annoyed. Was there anything he 
couldn’t tall you how to do? 

“I thought yw didn’t. Peg . . . Peg, there, there, your 
black eight.” 

Margaret took the stack of cards in her hands and slammed 
them on the table. They slid over the table and a few fell on 
the floor. 

“Goddamn it, min'd your own goddamn business,” she 
shouted. 

She rushed out of the room. 

Al was stunned. 

“What did I do?” he Iksked, bewildered. 

"Why in j^ell don’t you marry some girl and tell her what 
to do?” Margaret shouted from the hallway. 

“I was only helping her play the game,” Al said in hurt 
innocence. 

“You wouldn’t even let me play jacks without interfering 
when I was a little girl,’ xvlargaret shouted. 

“Louise, go and mollify ^our sister,” Al said. 

Louise reluctantly rose. 

Old Tom appeared in the dining room, barefooted and in 
a long nightgown. 

*5The only w-iy a man can have peace,*':. Sis family is by 
dyin’,” he complained. 

Louise left the room. 

Margaret could be heard in the front of the house. 

“Pa,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Ignoring his wife. Old Tom w^nt on: 

"Shut up, the whole parcel of you. When I was young, it’s a 
fool I was for not givin’ all of you more of me razor strop.” 

“Pa, go pitf your slippers on, you poor man, or you might 
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be catchin’ your death of cold in your bare feet,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

“Bare feet? Bare feet be damned. In me day I should have 
tanned the bare backsides of the whole pack and parcel 
of ye.” 

“Ah, Tom, me good man, don’t be cKcitin’ you -self about 
them. Sure, it’s nothin’ — ^nothin’ at all but a little fight 
they’re havin’, and I like it, sittin’ here and listenin’,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 


V 

What would she do away in Denver alone? Next week they 
were shipping her off to Denver. What would she do there 
alone? If she coughed at night and was all’ alone? And if she 
was all alone and died coughing in the middle of the night? 
Oh, if going away would make her strong and well and take 
down her fever and she could come back home a healthy girl. 
She knew it would, because even if she did tell' herself that 
she was going to die young, she knew that she didn’t believe 
it. She really believed that she wasn’t going to die, but was 
going to get well. Why, every morning she would think that 
this was the day when she was going to begin getting well. 

She felt warm all over, with H^r cheeks flushed, and her 
whole body hot, and she was warm between her legs. She 
was excited. She must have a fever. 

Maybe if she prayed more. Her mother and her sister Lizz 
and her aunt prayed for her. Her sister Lizz was always 
sending little oifJiuu^s that she could ill afford to the Poor 
Clares to pray for her. But wouldn’t it be better if she prayed 
herself? She did say her good-night prayers every night, and 
she prayed at mass every Sunday, but if she prayed more? 

She had never been really holy. Lizz was the only holy one 
in the family, and maybe her^ mother was, too. 

Louise opened her eyes wide and stared into the darkness, 
as if by doing this she might look up into heaven and see God. 
She suddenly wishid to see God, so she could speak to Him 
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and ask Him what was going to become of her. Why couldn’t 
she know? Why couldn’t people know what was gmng to 
happen to |hem so that they didn’t have to go on wondering 
and worrying and being afraid? Everything in life was sad 
because of this, because you didn’t know, because no matter 
what you {bought of and wanted for yourself, and dreamed 
of yourself having and getting, you didn’t know if you would 
get it or not, or* if you would even live long enough to get 
it and have it and enjoy it. 




SECTION THREE 




chapter Eighteen 


I 


M other, when is Saturday?” 

"Today’s only \(^ednesday, son.” 

"Tomorrow isn’t Saturday?” 

"No, son, tMnorroW*s Thursday.” 

"I wish today was Saturday,” Danny said. 

"You’ll just hav^to wait for the time to come, son.” 

"I can’t wait for Saturday.” 

"You go out and play and get yourself smne air and sun- 
shine and a good appetite, son.” 

"I wish it Vas Saturday,” Danny said. 

Aunt Louise came into the dining room. 

"How do you feel, Louise?” Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

"Oh, I feel fine, Mother.” 

She was so glad to be back home again, and she felt so much 
better. She’d gained about '^ve pounds. Her face was still thin, 
but her cheeks had plenty of color in them. Oh, she felt like a 
different person. Last night she had waked up coughing but 
that was nothing to worry about. It was February, and she 
could expect to catch colds and to cough a little in the winter. 

'Wait until spring came. She’d be her cld self again, happy 
and singing around the house, and feelii^ really gay and hav- 
ing plenty of beaux. That was the way me’d been a little over 
a year ago. By spring she’d be working again. She felt won- 
derfully happy, and it was so gopd to be back. And she’d 
seen to it that she’d gotten ba«k time for Danny’s birthday 
party next Saturday. 

"Aunty Louise, you won’t get sick for Saturday?” Danny 
asked. 

199 
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“Oh, no, Danny, of course I won’t.” 

“Don’t you wish it was Saturday?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“I do. I can’t wait.” , 

"It’ll come soon — ^it’s not so far away,” Louise said. 

“When?” 

“Oh, you know the days of the week, don’t you, Danny 
boy?” ' 

“Of course I do, Aunt Louise. Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday.” 

“Then you know when Saturday will come if today is only 
Wednesday, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do. Aunty Louise.” 

“Then why do you ask me when Saturday will be?” 

“Because I can’t wait for Saturday.” 

n 

The children at the party were all quiet and sat as if they 
didn’t know what to do. Danny sat beside his cousin,^ Ruth 
Higgins, and Little Margaret rocked in the big chair, looking 
very small. Arthur Andrews, a five-year-old neighbor, sat 
twiddling his thumbs across from Danny. 

"When do we eat ice cream and cake?” Bill asked, standing 
near the piano and looking bored; he was ‘the oldest at the 
party. 

Arthur Andrews laughed. 

“I like ice cream and cake,” Little Margaret said, 

“Who doesn’t?” Arthur Andrews said. 

"I do, I like it,” Ruth Higgins said. She was a skinny blond 
girl of five, with a thin and somewhat pointed face. Her eyes 
were blue and her complexion was pale. She wore a white 
dress, white stockings, and high, black shoes. 

Danny stAed at her wi^h interest. He liked her. Maybe 
he liked her enough to have her for his girl. 

He looked from her to Little Margaret. He guessed he liked 
Ruth Higgins better. Ruth Higgins and Little wore 
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white stockings. He was six and a boy. Why did they still 
make him wear white stockings and Icmg curls like a girl 
when he wu six years did? He wanted to get older faster so 
he could wear black stockings all of the time and have his 
hair cut short. Arthur Andrews wasn’t six yet and he wore 
black stocl^gs just like Bill. 

He looked at Ruth Higgins again and said: 

"Well, my grihdmother bought chocolate ice cream and 
my aunt made chocolate cake all for me." 

"Can’t we have any?” Arthur Andrews asked. 

"No," Bill said. 

At the same time, ^anny said: 

"Of course, that’s what we got it for, for everybody at the 
party to eat ice cr^m and cake." 

"I’m five," Ruth Higgins said. • 

"You’ll be six some day,” Danny said. 

"When?" Arthur Andrews asked. 

"When ar# you going to be six?” 

He looked at Ruth with eager eyes. Yes, he guessed she was 
his girl. Aunt Louise was his girl, too, but that was different. 
She was his aunt, and she was a grownup. Ruth Higgins was 
thin like Aunt Louise. 

"Do something, Dan," • ill said. "It’s your birthday. Do 
something becau^ it’s yodi birthday." 

"I don’t know what to do.’’ 

"Kiss Ruth.” 

Ruth Higgins timidly shook her head from side to side as if 
to »ay "No.” Then she sucked her right thumb. 

Danny looked at her, but he didn’t iliove. 

"Go ahead, kiss her," Arthur Andrejrs satd. 

Danny wished Bill and Arthur Andrews hadn’t said it. 

"I’ll do it," Arthur Andrews said. 

"Then why don’t you?” 

"It isn’t my birthday.” 

That didn’t seem to Danny to make any difference, but he 
didn’t say anything. Since they had said he ought to kiss Ruth 
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Higgins, he wanted to. He look^ at her. He wouldn’t do it 
but he wanted to. ‘He wished they hadn’t said it. 

"Let’s play a game,’’ Danny said. 

"What game?’’ Arthur Andrews asked. 

"Any game.’’ 

"Any game? I never heard of a game called any game,’’ Bill 
said. 

"I didn’t mean any game is a game. I me'ant let’s play any 
game you want to play,’’ Danny explained, not liking it that 
Bill was making fun of him. 

"Are you children having a good time?’’ Aunt Margaret 
asked sweetly, appearing at the parlc** entrance. 

For a moment none of them answered her. 

"Don’t be impatient. In just a few mi'iutes we’ll be ready 
to let you have your ice’ cream and cake. Oh, you’re all going 
to love it. I baked the loveliest cake for Danny’s party.’’ 

"And can I have a big piece of cake?’’ Arthur Andrews 
asked. 

"Of course you can, you little angel.’’ 

"As big as I want?’’ 

"Oh,* you little darling, your eyes are bigger than your 
stomach. But you’ll have a big piece. All of you will. And 
Ruth, dearie, are you enjoying yourself at the party?’’ 

Ruth Higgins nodded her heaa’’ slowly as she said: 

"Yes, Miss O’Flaherty.’’ 

"Well, now all of you be patient, and soon you’ll have the 
goodies.’’ 

Margaret turned and walked back to the rear of the apart- 
ment. 

Danny went to a^corner and took out one of his birthday 
presents. It was a spinAing game that Ruth had brought him. 

"Let’s play,” Danny said. 

Bill, Danry, and Arthur s^t in the center of the parlor 
floor. * 

Bill grabbed the cover off the game. 

"Let’s go,” he*jaid. 
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"How do we play?” Danny asked. 

"I want to play,” Little Margaret said. • 

"You’re t 90 little and you’re a girl,” Bill said. 

"How do we play?’!^ Danny asked. 

"I want the red car,” Arthur Andrews said. 

"Can I play, please?” Ruth asked. 

"The red car’s mine,” Bill said. 

"No it isn’t, I w&nt it,” Arthur Andrews whined. 

"I want blue,” Danny said. 

"Red’s my favorite color. I want red,” Arthur Andrews 
said. 

"You take yello’^,”-/Bill said. 

"If I can’t have red I won’t play,” Arthur Andrews said. 

"I got blue,” Dartny said. 

"Shut up, you kids, and let me reld the rules,” Bill said. 

Arthur Andrews snatciicd the little red car from the game 
box. 

"That’s mihe,” Bill said. 

"I won’t play,” Arthur Andrews said, throwing the little 
red car at the piano. 

"Don’t throw that, it’s mine,” Danny said. 

Ruth began to cry. 

"Aw, who wants to pla^ with you kids — you’re just a 
bunch of babies,”* Bill said.' 

Arth xr Andrews kicked at the game. 

"Don’t touch my game or I’ll kill you!” Danny shouted at 
him. 

"TDh, they’re fighting,” Ruth Higgins bawled out. 

"Oh, good, a fight!” Little Margaret said. "I want to see 
a fight.” ^ * 

"So it’s a fight you want — I’ll fight the pack of you In- 
dians,” Old Tom said, appearing in^hc parlor with a twinkle 
in his eyes; his face was grayef ayd thinner thafi it had been 
last summer. 

"I want to go home,” Arthur Andrew} said. 

"Come on, %11 of you now, sit down and ^11 tell you a story 
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about when I was your age in khe old country/' Old Tom 
said. 

The children quieted down immediately. 

“Come, children, I have the lovelie't ice cream and cake 
you ever ate,’* Margaret said at the parlor entrance. 

The children bolted past Old Tom as he begaii: 

"When I was a little tot . . 

m 

Aunt Louise and Aunt Margaret hovered over the table. 
From the kitchen, Mary O’Flaherty called sharply 

"Where’s Pa?’’ 

"Mother, we can do everything. Don’t bother poor Father.’’ 

"I told that man of ntine to be here if I needed him,’’ 
Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Margaret hurried to the kitchen. 

"What do you want done. Mother? I’ll do jr. Let Pa be.” 

"Sure, I can do everything meself, but I told Pa to be here.” 

"He’s in the front, resting.” 

Aunt Louise watched the children eating. 

— ^Birthdays, she thought, they are such happy days for a 
child if there is a party. 

She had had only one birthday’party, when she was seven. 
She looked at Danny. His little face was shining. His eyes 
were bright. And he had such curly hair. A girl ought to have 
hair like his, not a boy. His bright blue eyes. He sat at the 
head of the table like a little king. He had ice cream oft his 
chin. 

Tensely she wat^ied as ice cream dropped off his spoon 
onto the tablecloth. 

But what difference did it make? The children were enjoy- 
ing their ict cream and cake. She wanted to be a little girl 
again. She wished that she were six or seven and having a 
birthday party. She had passed her birthday alone in Denver. 
Oh, it had been such a miserable, unhappy day. 
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*'What are going to do wh^n you're a man, Little Brother?” 
Margaret asked, standing bver the childrei^. 

**I like chocolate ice cream the best,” Danny said to Ruth 
Higgins. 

"I like chocolate, rtike strawberry ice cream, too,” Ruth 
Higgins sai4* 

want more ice cream,” Little Margaret said. 

"Oh, you little^ sweetheart, I’ll get it for you,” Margaret 
said. 

She went to the kitchen. 

“I want more ice cream, too,” Danny called after her. 

"Peg! Peg! Loui^! ^et more ice cream for me grandson,” 
Mary O’Flaherty shouted from the kitchen. 

"Aunt Louise, you get me my chocolate ice cream,” Danny 
said. * 

"Of course I will, Djnny boy,” Louise said. 

She went over to him, kissed the top of his head, picked up 
his plate, and with a swish of her long dress went into the 
kitchm. 

Danny turned to Ruth Higgins and said shyly, "You can 
kiss me too, like my Aunt Louise does.” 

Ruth Higgins went on eating ice cream as if she hadn’t 
heard him. 


IV 

Old Tom sat at the head of the dinner table, in Al’s place. 
He. pecked at his food silently. 

"You should have seen them at me j|randson’s party. Pa,” 
Mary O’Flaherty said. . 

"I seen them and I heard them,” Qld Tom said. 

"How old are you. Father?” Danny asked. 

"Is that the manners you’re tcacHin’ him?” Old Tom asked, 
gazing across the table at Mary* 

"I’m six and Aunty Louise is twenty. And — ” 

"Little Brother, you must never ask ^w>wnups their age. 
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It’s impcJite to do that. It’s not ^«ing a little gentleman, and 
we want you to a gentleman,” Margaret said. 

“Is Father a gentleman?” 

“I’m askin’ you, Mary, what in the name of God do you be 
teachin’ him, asking them questions at nis age I” 

Louise smiled. 

“Of course. Little Brother, your grandfather is a gentle- 
man. He’s a perfect gentleman.” 

“But he doesn’t dress up all the time like Uncle Al does.” 

“In all me born days, I never heard a lad his age talk like 
he does. Where does he be gettin’ the ideas he has?” 

“Isn’t a gentleman somebody who always dresses up like 
Uncle Al?” Danny asked. 

He looked bewildered as his two aunts burst into laughter. 

“Son, you’re a smart- one,” Mary OTlaherty said. 

Old Tom glanced aside and winced with pain. Turning 
back, he forced a smile on his grizzled face and said gently: 

“Smart he is. Me boy, you’re a smart little ••fellow. Sure, 
you’ll grow up to be something mighty fine and smart. You’ll 
be educated, and there’ll be new wonders in the world for 
your eyes to behold.” 

“You’re not eating much, son,” Mary O’Flaherty said, 
turning toward Danny. 

“I’m not hungry. Mother.” '* 

“I’ll bet I know why,” Aunt Margaret said, beaming across 
the table. 

“I ate lots of ice cream, more ice cream than I ever ate be- 
fore in my whole life.” 

“That’s all right, i..’s your birthday. Little Brother.” 

“I have a much Utter appetite since I came back,” Louise 
said. 

“And you look so much fetter, Louise dearest. It did you 
worlds of good, just as I 'said it would,” Margaret t<dd her. 

“Pa, you ought to eat mCre,” Mary said. 

“Sure, I’m not hungry. I had some of the little fellow’s ice 
cream, and it ukx'i 'away me appetite,” Old Tom said. 
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"rm not working tomorrc/r. Father, and I’m gdng to cook 
you the most wonderful chicken soup.” 

"That rU^eat, Peg.” 

"No <me cooks chicken soup like I do — do they, Pa?” 
Margaret asked. ^ 

"Indeed lyx.” 

They were quiet for a few moments, and then, looking 
across the table, Margaret asked: 

"And Danny boy, did you have a good time at your 
party?” 

"Oh, yes I did. Aunty Peg. Can I have another birthday 
tomorrow?” 

They laughed. 

"But you can’t hitve a birthday every day, Little Brother.” 

"I want it.” 

"Didn’t Ruth Higgiqs look like a little angel?” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"Yes, and she was so well-mannered,” Aunt Margaret said. 
Aunt Margaret turned to Danny. "Did you like your cousin 
Ruth?*” 

"She’s my girl.” 

They smiled proudlv. 

"Who said that?” Mary ^’Flaherty asked. 

"You all did. You all told me that she was my girl.” 

"Sure, he’s startin’ young, saying he has a girl,” Old Tom 
commented. 

"Little Margaret was so sweet, too. And my oldest nephew 
Billy boy was good. I’m sorry Lizz cayie and rushed luMne 
with them so quickly,” Margaret said. ^ 

"She has her own man to take care, of,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

"Ruth Higgins is your girl, Danhy?” Louise ^ked. 

"Son, you’ll have time and tiilie enough for girls,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"Oh, Mother, it'^ harmless,” Margaret said. 
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Danny suddenly looked at questioningly. What did 
they mean? 

"What did yov^- and Ruth Higgins talk about, Danny 
boy?" Aunt Louise asked. 

"Ice cream.” 

They smiled again. 

“Ice cream?” Aunt Margaret asked. "What did you have 
to say about ice cream?” 

"She likes strawberry ice cream best. I like chocolate ice 
cream best.” 

"When I was a little girl I used to love ice cream,” Aunt 
Louise said nostalgically. 

"I'm going to have a party on my next birthday,” Danny 
said. 

"Oh, with this binrhday party only just over, are you 
thinking of the next one already?” Aunt Margaret asked. 

He shook his head and then, as he caught her eyes, he gave 
Margaret a beaming smile. * 

Old Tom looked down as he winced again with a sudden 
sharp pain. He quickly pecked at his food so that they 
wouldn’t plague him about not eating. 

He watched his grandson basking in the love of the women 
of the family. 

Ah, sometimes he’d watch the' little fellow playing, mak- 
ing up games by himself, talking to himself, and he’d sit and 
watch and think about the little lad. 

What would his little grandson be like when he grew up to be 
a man? That was a question he liked to ask himself and think 
about. He’d be going' to school and learning to read and write, 
just as his own children could read and write, and he’d grow 
up maybe to get a fine job and even be rich. Look at his son 
Al and what he did, selling shoes, traveling and living in fine 
hotels, like ^he fine hotel his^ daughter Peg worked in. In 
America you could get rich*. Not a poor greenhorn like him- 
self, but the children and the grandchildren of a poor green- 
horn could, and ke'w2s only an old greenhorn, and he knew 
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it, but maybe his children a^d grandchildren would come to 
know how hard he worked, and after he 'vus gone remember 
him and hai|^ a mass said for his soul now And again while his 
bones would be lyiM out there in that plot of burying 
ground in Calvary (^metery. 

"You’re ^uiet, Tom,” Mary said. 

"I was thinkin* to meself, Mary.” 

"Are you all i^ht, Tom?” 

"And why shouldn’t I be all right, Mary?” 

"You’re so quiet these days,” Mary said. 

"Father talked a lot tonight,” Louise said. 

"Ah, I’m not a Sne^o be talkin’ all of the time.” 

"You were a talker in your day, Twn.” 

"Like the devil 1 was. Not with you around me, Mary. 
Sure, I never met the woman who* could talk when you 
wanted to be talking yourself.” 

"And you never will, Yom.” 

He shook his head in agreement. 

Mary watched him closely. 

"T5m, what’s ailin’ you?” 

"It’s just me age, Mary. Mary, I’m an old man. I’m an old 
man and good for nothin’ atall. I’d be just as well off six feet 
under the ground as .ere, eatin* the food I don’t earn.” 

"You go and lay down^n bed, and I’ll give you the hot 
water bag to ease your pains, Tom.” 

"I think I will lie down, Mary,” Old Tom said, rising. 

Looking after him anxiously, Mary blessed herself. He had 
walked out of the room so slowly. 

He seemed weak, poor man, and once,%mall a man as he was, 
he had had such strength. Couldn’t she yemember how he had 
used to hug and hold her with those strong arms of his? 
Couldn’t she remember him working in the fields before they 
came out here and lifting her qlean &ff of her fee| at the end of 
a day with the sun going down? Ah, her old heart could break 
remembering all this and seeing Pa walk out of the room the 
way he had just this minute ago. 
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V 

Old Tom lay alc^ie in the darkness, holding hot water 
bag wrapped in a big towel over his stomach. He was think- 
ing. 

Ah, he didn’t know how it had all happened, iiow all the 
years had passed since he had come out from Ireland to 
America, and how it had happened that ^e had become an 
(dd man. Many a time he had said to himself or to Mary that 
they were getting old. The time had gone. It was more years 
than he could remember. His little grandson having a happy 
birthday today made him think of this;' all of the time he 
had been out here in America it had been as if part of himself 
was not here with him. No scholar was ht, no educated man, 
and how could he be dnderstanding this and understanding 
what it all was that had happened to him? 

And, yes, he knew he was never going back, and that much 
he knew on the day the ship took him out of Queenstown Bay 
and into the ocean. Sure, didn’t he stand and look at the land 
and the hills by the side of the water, with the sun shining 
on them, and hadn’t he told himself that he would never 
again be seeing Ireland and his mother and father and all of 
his own? The sun was shining ij/.at day, with all of them 
packed on the boat leaving Queenstown harbor, but a cold 
day it was, with the wind blowing through him by the rail 
of the boat. And what had there been for him or Mary in 
Ireland? Sure, didn’t he think he was doing the right thing in 
coming out, and ditbr’t everyone he knew think it was the 
right thing? And hq((r those that weren’t going had looked 
at him with envy. To 'this day he could remember the look 
Sean Tobin had given him in front of his own father’s house 
just before h^ was leaving. Sean Tobin was dead, God have 
mercy on his soul. Yes, yes Indeed, many there was that had 
envied him for his going out to America, and because Mary 
was coming aften* l^mrl* to be his bride. And how they had 
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told him it was the worl^ Hb would be seeing and the won- 
ders of the world. 

He didn’t^feel the pain now and he’d bf going off to sleep, 
and, like on many a vght, thoughts were coming and going 
in his head. Tonight he was thinking how he was now an old 
man. Hadn*t he known this for a long time? There was 
nothing he thought about as much as that these days. That 
now he was an old man. 

He sighed. And he was thinking of the shortness of life. 
His mother and father were dead. His brother in Ireland was 
dead. God alone knew what happened to his brother who ran 
out to Australia beSaufe of the draft in the war in the days 
of President Lincoln. And all of these years here in America, 
all of these years sfhce he had been a young lad coming to 
make money for himself and Mary ih America, he had had 
that feeling that he didi\,’t belong here in America. And now 
when he knew there was not much time ahead of him before 
his time woifld come he was feeling the same. He’d never 
talked to Mary about it. There were things you couldn’t talk 
to a woman about, or to anyone about. Maybe there was a 
thing or two he could say to his friend Father Hunt, if he 
could know how to s )v the things he wanted to say. 

There was a dull pain now in his stomach. He tried to 
• ignore it as if it; weren’t there inside of him. 

Mary said often that she never wanted to go back. Once 
he had been drinking beer with her and he’d told her that 
he wanted to go back, and to be back home when it was his 
time to die, and to be buried back with his own kind, with 
his father and mother and brother. * 

Suddenly Old Tom was stiff with teiff, and for a moment 
it was as though he were holding his breath and not even 
breathing. He had thought of himjelf dead, himself a corpse 
in a coffin. He moved his legs«He hadn’t died yet. He would 
sleep tonight and wake up in the morning, and he wouldn’t 
be dead then. But it was going to come ^ome day, and when 
it came he ki^w that he was going to lx%fraid. 
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He could remember himself a Jittje boy in bare feet, back 
in Ireland, runnii^; home to his mother after playing in the 
fields. Ah, and hasn’t the grass soft under hif feet in the 
old country when he was a boy? wasn’t the same for 
the children here in Chicago and America. 

He was drowsy. 

There was a sudden thud of a shoe against his door. He 
heard his daughter Margaret saying: * 

"Danny boy, don’t bother your grandfather tonight.’’ 

"But it’s my birthday,’’ Danny said. 

Wearily Old Tom put the hot water bag aside and slowly 
got out of bed. He reached up and {filled the chain to turn 
on the electric light. 

"You’re a little divil,’’ he called through the door, trying 
to sound gruff and angry and casting his eyes about in search 
of his razor strop. , 

He could hear the sound of Danny’s happy, excited laugh- 
ter and of his bare feet quickly padding down* the hall. 


chapter Nineteen / 

I 


T he room wac dark. 

He had measles. 

^hen you had measles, the room had to be dark. If it 
wasn’t dark, they said, the measles would hurt your eyes, do 
something to themr ; 

"Are you all right, son?” his grandmother called from the 
hallway. 

"^^othcr?” 

•“Yes, son?” 

"When can I get out of bed?” 

"You’ll be jip and about in a day or two.” 

"Yes, Mother,” he said in a weak voice. 

He was tired and hot. It was like there was hotness in his 
legs and arms and on his forehead and all over him. 

His grandmother came into the room. He gazed up at her 
with appealing eves. He felt her cool hand laid gently on his 
forehead and then on his cheeK. Her hands felt good on him. 
If his grandmother kept putting her hand on him and on his 
head and his forehead and his cheek the hotness maybe would 
go away. The hotness was fever. They told him that. It was 
fever, and you shouldn’t be afraid because fever was part of 
the measles and it went away. 

He wasn’t afraid. ' 

Mother was taking care of him. Sho was in his room so 
much, and if he called her she almost came running in, and 
she kept coming in all the time even Tf he didn’t call her, and 
she was taking care of him. Maybe if Mother was taking 
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care of him this way, nothing could happen to him because 
she was watching him so nothing could happen to him. 

“You’re not so hot, son.” 

“Mother — is the un out?” 

"Oh, yes. It’s a /.and day.” 

“I wish I could go out and play.” 

“You’ll be out sooner than you know. Once you are on 
your feet, I’lLbuild you up and you’ll be out running and 
playing, never fear, son.” 

"What’s it like out. Mother?” 

"Ah, it’s a grand April day. But, son, you take a little nap 
and rest younelf.” 

“I had a dream.” 

“What did you dream, son?” 

“I forget it.” 

“I’ll be here for everything you neeo. You take another 
little nap, son.” 

“Mother, why did they put the sjgn on the door?” 

"Sure, if I had me way, I’d tear it down.” 

"Is it red?” 

"Yes, son. It’s a red sign.” 

“And nobody can come in and see us?” 

“Ah, that’s the law. Didn’t I ask Dr. O’Donnell not to be 
putting up the sign, but it’s the law.” 

“Mother, remember when t .ey had the red sign on the 
door of the boy across the street. Tommy Edgecomb?” 

"No, I don’t, son. When was that?” 

"Remember — they had the red sign and he died.” 

She didn’t speak for a moment, and he knew she was afraid. 
Mother being afraiu made him feel afraid. 

“That wasn’t t’le measles — ^that poor little fellow had scar- 
let fever.” 

“And you don’t always die when they put up the red sign 
on your door. Mother?’' 

“No, son. Never fear.” 
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She didn’t seem afraid now. She was even smiling now, so, 
yes, she really wasn’t afraid-, ) 

"Nearly every child f,ets the measles.” 

"I don’t like the measles.” 

She patted him. ' • 

"Rest, son. Rest and you’ll be over them and up and out 
and about before you know it.” , 

"Mary! Mary!” . 

"Your grandfather is callin’ me now, son.” 

"What’s Father got to make him sick? Has he got measles, 
too?” 

"It’s just his stom^-icl^^ Rest, son, and in a little while I’ll 
be bringing you a nice not bowl of soup.” 

"What’s the mattgr with Father’s stomach?” 

"He just has an ache, a pain in it.” 

"Mary! Mary!” 

He didn’t like the way Father was calling Mother. Father 
sounded like his stomach ache hurt him a lot. 

“I’m coming, Tom,” Mary O’Flaherty called. 

n 

Old Tom was lying o. the cot in the dining room by the 
window. He wore a grayish nightgown and was unshaven, 
his beard looking thick and wiry. His face looked even grayer 
than it had almost two months ago on Danny’s birthday. He 
had lost weight, and his neck was flabby with lumpy skin. 
His wrists were thin, his wristbones protruded noticeably. 

"Here I am, Tom. I was in to see me grandson.” 

“Mary?” he said. 

His voice was weak. 

“The pains are eating in me again, Mary.” 

“You poor man, let me give y^u the hot water bag and 
light the holy candle. What '4ie hot water bag cin’t do, the 
holy candle and the I ord can.” 

Old Tom looked at her gratefully. He put his hands to 
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his stomach under the sheet and light blanket which covered 
his thin old body. 

“Where is tl^' ache?” 

“In me stomach.” 

“Maybe you need some Castor Oil It’s maybe your bowels, 
Tom.” 

He looked at her, embarrassed and with pleading eyes. 

“It’s the pains.” 

“I’ll light the candle. Tom, we must trust in the Lord 
Himself.” 

Old Tom nodded meaninglessly. He gazed at Mary as 
though she could stop his pains. Suddenly he felt as though 
it were all a fuss he was making over nothing at all. The pains 
were gone now. He wasn’t sure but that he hadn’t had any 
pains a minute or two ago when he had called her. 

He gazed at her, almost like a guilty child. 

“I swear I felt them a minute ago, Mary. I’d swear I did 
by all that’s holy.” 

“What’s that you’re saying, Tom?” 

“I’m after saying, Mary, that I’d swear I felt the pains 
ripping in me stomach, and now I don’t feel them, not in 
the least at all.” 

“Praise be to God,” she exclaimed excitedly. 

She blessed herself. 

“Tom, the Lord did it.” 

“Well, thank the Lord.” 

“Here, I’ll get the holy candle and light it. Praise the Lord 
for stopping your pains, Tom.” 

He lay back, tired, relieved by the absence of pain. He 
closed his heavy-li>Med eyes. 


m 

Mary O’^^laherty found* her husband asleep when she en- 
tered the dining room with the hot water bottle. She stood, 
holding it and gazing at him. His mouth was open, and his 
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teeth were email, yellowish, /nd stained with tobacco. He 
snored. 

Asleep, he looked older. There were ba^s under his eyes, 
and there was a hollo^ on either side of his nose. 

A great sorrow came over her. Sure, couldn’t she tell, look- 
ing at Pa sle^in^ now, that he wasn’t a well n^an? And he 
was old. He looked old. She was old herself. But there wasn’t a 
gray hair in her held, and didn’t her children always tell her 
how young she looked? Of a night, now and again, she would 
have her aches and pains, and she would know that she was 
old, too. But the Lord, thanks be to Him, had given her her 
health, and there waa»sone strength still left in her old bones. 
But the strength was hardly left in poor Pa. 

She tiptoed back irto the kitchen. 

Old Tom was snoring. 

From the kitchen she heard the front door opening. 

Quietly she went to the front to see if it were Louise who 
had just come ki. She had sneaked out for a bit of fresh air, 
even though the sign was on the door. 

"You didn’t stay out long,’’ Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Louise sank weakly into a chair in the parlor. 

"I thought I would come ’^ack and take a nap, Mother. And 
what with the quarantine sign on the door, I was a little afraid 
one of the neighbors would see^e and report us to the health 
authorities.’’ 

"Just let them, and they’ll have to reckon with me.’’ 

Louise didn’t speak. 

It was true that she’d been afraid of the neighbors noticing 
her because of their quarantine sign, but sife’d wanted to come 
’ back because she’d felt tired and hot, too. After walking as 
far as Fifty-first Street and Indiana Avtnue, she had known 
that she couldn’t go on. She had felt tired in her legs and arms 
and all over herself, and she’d turned around and walked back 
home. Those few blocks back had selmed so long. 

"Your father and me little grandsqn are asleep. Be quiet 
so as not to wak^ them,’’ Mary told her (^tighter. 
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Louise sank back and sighed. 

Here it was pril, and she wasn’t able to work as she’d 
hoped. She’d becnVhomc from Denver about two months or so, 
and she wasn’t gaining the way she had expected to when 
she’d left. Peg had told her that it took time. She must give 
herself time. But how much time? 

Her beautiful face was getting thin again. She looked as 
though her thoughts were far away and In^t in another world. 
She continued to sit with her mother, feeling very drowsy. 
She only wanted to sleep. If she slept for a long time, some- 
thing would happen to her, she didn’t know what, but some- 
thing, and it would be good. 

”Your father was having pains in his stomach, but by the 
time I got him a hot water bag, poor man, he was asleep. I 
think the Lord did it^ God is good, and He took away your 
father’s pains.” 

It was as though there were a curtain in her mind and in 
her cars and she heard through this curtain. She was sorry to 
hear this about her father, but she didn't leallv feel sad about 
it. She didn’t feel much of anything except this d»‘owsiness. 

Mary O’Flaherty suddenly got out of her chair. 

**I think I hear me little grandson stirring,” she said, hur- 
rying out of the room, 

Louise sat, very still. 

Like sounds coming from far away, she could hear her 
mother and her father talking about his pains. It all sounded 
different from what it ought to sound. It was not only that they 
seemed so far away, it was like some kind of a dream. She wasn’t 
sleeping, but yet it seemed that she was having a dream. 

”I know, TorPi, you poor man . . .” 

Mother talking. She didn’t hear the rest of what Mother 
was saying. 

Her arms, her legs — tnere was such tiredness in them. What 
had she been thinking ^oout? She couldn’t remember. Feeling 
this way, with this tiredness in her and all over her, it seemed 
as if she were almost not living. It was as if she was living 
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and she was not living, not being either aHve or being dead, 
but being just as she was. 

Mother was talking, and Danny was calling now. 

"Just a miifUtc, son," Mother called back to him. 

It was as if she didh*t know what she was. It was as if she 
were somewhere else when she knew that she was at home, 
sitting in the partor. 


IV 

She wasn’t eating much, and she noticed that her father 
wasn’t, either. But Peg was. Peg was in one of her moods 
tonight, but Peg was«eating. She didn’t know why she didn’t 
want to eat more, because she needed to build herself up and 
she felt hungry. It wis that she just didn’t want to. She was 
getting to feel that she just didn’t car^ 

She wondered why Peg was in one of her nervous states, 
and why Peg was in these states so often. Peg had her health, 
and she was still young enough to do so many things in life. 

If she herself only had Peg’s health, she wotxldn’t care about 
anything else. Doctor O’Donnell told her she would be built 
up and strong ag.'iin, and she wasn’t to worry. She wasn’t 
worried. It wasn’t exactly orry that she felt. It was some- 
thing else. It was just that sly was sad. 

* "iMe little grandson is cool, thank the Lord, he’s as cool 
as a cucumber,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"Oh, I’m so glad," Louise said. 

"With me to take care of me little grandson, nothing can 
happen to him. He’s never had the whooping cough, and 
it was someone that brought the measles into this house — 
someone.” 

"Don’t look at me that way. Mother — I didn’t bring the 
measles in," Peg said. 

"I didn’t say who it was — I si!d it avas someone.” 

Louise hoped that Margaret and her mother wouldn’t get 
into another fight. 
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“Everyone gets the measles — all of us had measles when we 
were little/* she Mid. 

“And I had diphtheria/* Margaret said in a complaining 
v<Hce. ' 

“I don*t remember that too well/* Louise said. 

“It was the last time, from that day to this, tfiat a red sign 
was on the door of this house,** Mary 0*Flaherty said posi- 
tively. 

“Ah, and what*s the use of a sign? Sure, every one of us 
has snuck out,** Old Tom said. 

“I have to — somebody has to— I have to work. How would 
we go on if I didn’t work or if I wai« t<t lose my job?’* Mar- 
garet said. * 

“I wish I could work,” Louise said. , 

“Louise dear, darlipg, I wasn’t talking about you — was 
thinking of Ned,” Margaret explained, her voice and manner 
suddenly becoming almost cloyingiy sweet. 

“Me son Ned was always a good, open-hearted lad,” Old 
Tom said. 

“Father, you always liked Ned,” Margaret said. 

“That one he married is old enough to be his mother, and 
her sick most of the time,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

“If I had run off and married. I’d never have heard the end 
of it, but he could do it — he dv>uld leave us when we needed 
him to support us.” 

“Me son Ned can get married as he did, but let me son Al — 
let^ome woman make eyes at me son Al,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said belligerently. 

*T*m the one wJiio’s tied down,” Margaret complained. 
**Ned was alway% free as the wind. He hardly ever worked 
when he was home. Work and Ned didn’t agree — and I say 
that even though he is my own brother.” 

“Sure ^d isn’t he woritin* now on the road, selling shoes?” 
Old Tom asked. 

“Yes, now that he’s married. Mildred sees to that. But if he 
was home here vpt'n us, he’d still be living the life of a gentle- 
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man, getting up at noon,” Margaret said. ”^ith a wife own* 
ing a millinery store on Scad: Street in N^dison, he doesn’t 
have to worry about how he’s doing. None of us need to 
worry about *him.” 

”Ah, Peg, don’t be *o%ard on the lad,” Old Tom said, 
don’t mean to, Pa, but with all our troubles he could 
send Mother a iftoney order now and then.” 

"Our Lord said*that man must work by the sweat of his 
brow,” Mary O’Flallierty said, her voice dour. 

Louise rubbed her sleepy eyes. She wanted to go to bed 
early, but if she did they would all notice it. She didn’t want 
them to know the ^ay^she was feeling these days. 

”1*11 get the tea,” Margaret said glumly, rising from the 
table. 

She banged a pot in the kitchen. 

“Oh, what’s ever going to become of us?” she cried out, 
her voice heavy with despair. 



chapter Twenty 


I 


T he ceiling was dark but it wasn’t tke sky. It was only 
the sky of the room. He was looking at the ceiling. He 
didn’t feel hot and sick now, but he still had to stay in bed. 
Maybe they would let him get up tomorrow. But even if he 
got up, he couldn’t go out. The sign stih on the door. If 
he went out he might give some other kids the measles. 

There was nothing to do being in bed' this way. He wished 
he was a man. He wAited to be grown up and a man, like 
Uncle Al and Papa were. They al’yays asked him what he 
wanted to be when he grejir up. What did he want to be 
when he became a man? 

He gazed seriously at the ceiling. 

When he became a man, he wanted to be a man'. But he 
guessed that if he told them that, they would laugh. Grown- 
ups laughed at the things that you meant, and sometimes you 
said things that were funny jnd thev didn’t laugh at all. 
When he grew up to be a man, would he be like other grown- 
ups? 

There was Aunt Louise, passing by the bedroom. She didn’t 
look in. She didn’t come in much while he was being kept here 
in bed with the measles. 

He started to calf’ to her but he didn’t. He couldn’t make 
himself ask her tb come in and see him. He wanted her to 
come and talk to him* and sit with him. 

She was gone in the p^'lor now. He could still call her. His 
lips moved as he siicntl)^ called her name to himself. 

— Aunt Louise. 

If she wouldn’t ,coir.ei in and sec him and talk to him and 
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ask him how he was and if he* felt better, he wovildn’t ask 
her to. He was mad at her.«Yes, he was^ad at his Aunt 
Louise. Maybe he didn’t love her any more. Maybe he loved 
Mother moret. or Aunty Peg, and maybe Aunty Peg was 
nicer to him than Auifc Louise was. 

He wished she would come in and sit with him. 

Again he Sileiftly called her. 

— ^Aunt Louise. 

He waited a monTent, expecting an answer. She didn’t even 
answer him. He was mad at her for that, too. But he hadn’t 
called her so she could hear him. 

He imagined her answering him: 

— ^Yes, Danny. Yes, f)anny boy. 

If she didn’t come in and see him without his calling her, 
he wasn’t going to call her. 


n 

They gave |}im pills and they moved his bowels, and what 
in the name of God, what good did it do him? The Devil 
could have the pills, and the Devil could take the medicine 
and the Castor Oil, and let the Devil himself go and move 
his bowels. 

And so this was what he .ad come to in his old age, having 
j)ains and taking things that tasted like the devil to flush his 
bowels and his fnsides out! And having more pains, and 
the .women in his family talking to him about his bowels. 
God take pity on his poor old soul, this was what he had come 
to at the end of his days. 

Lying on his cot in the dining rooQi, he automatically 
blessed himself. 

And maybe a can of beer now and ^aiif was not good for 
him any more, but what in the name of God was there left 
for him in life but a swig of beer jvhen he could^ have one 
and a pipeful of tobacco? 

And there was his daughter Peg, pacing the floor, in and 
out of the room, back and forth, Valking up and down. 
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nervous, in one of her nervous states, and telling him about 

her nerves. He w^s the one whd sfiould be having the nerves 

and talking about them. 

She had to stay home because of the sign on the door. They 
called it being in quarantine, or sofucll;hing like that, and it 
meant you were like a leper and couldn’t be with anyone else 
or go out. 

"How are you. Pa?” Margaret asked. 

"Ah, how am I?” he asked. 

"The boy is up and about. It seems to me that the sign could 
be taken off the door.” 

“Why don’t you just slip out the ^ac|: way and down the 
alley like your mother just did?” * 

"She saw me last night. I’m certain that she reported me to 
the health authorities.” 

"That one upstairs, Vas it?” 

"And after all that I did for Murtha Morton,” Margaret 
complained bitterly. ' , 

Old Tom nodded knowingly. He sat up in the cot and 
scratched his head. 

"If I see that one on the street walking one way, I walk 
the other way,” Old Tom said. 

"To do such a thing to me,” Margaret said, wringing her 
hands together. She turned tor/ard her father. "What was 
that you said. Pa?” 

* Old Tom was looking out of the window. 

"I was saying — ^it’s a grand day out. Peg.” 

Was the sun shining today in the old country? Or was it 
raining? They had pjenty of rain there. When he was a young 
buck and in love Yith his Mary, he used to want the sun to be 
shining. And there she; was, with a black shawl over her head, 
coming in at the backyard gate from the alley, carrying a 
package, 'fhere she was. «She was the same one, the Mary he 
loved in the old country rvhcirshe was a girl. And he was the 
same Tom O’Flaherty who loved her and would walk the 
roads and the fields, an'd sit watching the sun go down of 
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a night, with nothing but Mary, Mary filling up his mind 
with dreams. 

She was walking up the stain. 

— ^And it% not much longer that I’ll be living, he told 
himself. * 

He heard, his wife letting herself in by the kitchen door. 

“That you, l&ary?’’ Tom asked absently, knowing that it 
was. 

"I met Mrs. Morton on Forty-seventh Street — sure, she’s 
not such a bad one.” 

Tom wasn’t listening to her. He was looking through the 
window at the sunny day. 

“She wanted to kndW how all of us are and how me little 
grandson is, and she said she was so sorry that he has the 
measles. And she was askin’ if she couldn’t come down and 
help me out.” 

Tom continued to stafe out the dining-room window. 

“What didiyou say about Marfha Morton?” Margaret asked 
from the hallway. 

“Ah, she’s a good woman,” Mary O’Flaherty went on. 

Margaret came into the kitchen. 

“What was that you said. Mother?” 

Mary O’Flaherty was setting her bag down on the kitchen 

.table. Then she took off he# shawl and went into her bed- 

• ^ • 

room without answering. Margaret stared at her door im- 
patiently. 

“Yes, I was saying — she’s not a bad soul,” Mary OTlaherty 
said. 

“She didn’t report me then?” 

“What’s that you’re sayin’. Peg?” , 

“I said that maybe Martha Morton didn’t report me to the 
health authorities after all.” 

“And why should she be reportiil’ you to the police?” 

“I didn’t say the police. I saiH the>health authorities,” Mar- 
garet said. 

“She spoke well of you toq, Peg.’ 
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"She did? What did she say?” 

"She spoke well rf you. She askc^ after you and said what 
a good girl you are.” 

"And what did you say?” 

"I said, ‘Peg’s me daughter.’ ” 

Margaret walked to the edge of the kitchei\ and stood 
there indecisively for a moment. 

"I have to see Martha about something,’’ 'she said, speaking 
aloud as though she were talking to herself. 

Mary O’Flaherty took a pot from the stove and carried it 
to the sink, where she filled it with water. She carried it back 
to the stove and lit the gas under it. » < 

“What’s that you were saying, Pegr” 

"I’m going to run upstairs and see Martha a minute. I have 
something to tell her. J. think I know where she can get a 
job if she wants one. I just heard footsteps, so she must be 
up there.” 

Mary O’Flaherty stood by' the stove, looking «at the pot of 
water. She said nothing. 

"I’ll be down in a minute. I just want to tell her, Mother.” 

Margaret went out of the kitchen. 

When Mary O’Flaherty heard the front door close, site 
turned from the stove and went to the entrance of the dining 
room. *’ 

“Tom, she went upstairs to talk with that she-devil.” 

"That one is a bad one,” he said. 

He put his hand to his stomach and turned his face away 
from his wife. He grimaced with pain. 

Ill 

She was in the parlor, and he wouldn’t go in because she 
was there. He was still mad at her. He was mad at her because 
she didn’t love him any ittore. Because if she loved him any 
more she’d pay more attention' to him, and she would have 
paid him more attention when he had his measles. He was all 
better now, and i;he sign was qflf the door, but Mother said 
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he couldn’t go out today because it was raining and wet out. 

Danny stood by the clotties tree in tlft hall by the front 
door, doing nothing. Aunt Louise was sitting in a chair in 
the parlor. §h(i was I^i]^g quiet. The house was quiet. There 
was nothing to do. He wanted to go and play in the parlor 
near Aunt Louise. But he wouldn’t. He’d get jven with her. 
If she didn’t love him any more, then he wouldn’t love her 
any more, either.*Mother sometimes said tit for tat. He took 
a few steps toward the parlor and stood there. But she 
couldn’t see him. 

— ^Tat for you. Aunt Louise, he said silently. 

He wanted to cifif. He wouldn’t cry either. 

Some day she’d feel sorry because she didn’t love him when 
he wanted her to Sve him. 

He could see her in the parlor mirj^or. She was just sitting 
there; she hardly moved. Her hands were in her lap. She 
lifted her hand and put it to her hair. She put her hand in 
her lap agaiit. She was looking out the window, he guessed. 
He could see the side of her face in the mirror. What was she 
thinkirg about? Was she thinking about him? Did she won- 
der where he was? 

He’d go in and not taU to her. This morning she’d walked 
by him and hadn’t said a word. 

Aunt Louise sighed. 

Danny became alert, waiting for her to say something to 
him. 

He waited. 

Scraping his feet, he went into the parlor and sat down on 
the floor with his back turned to her. W%s >}'.e looking at him? 
Had she noticed that he bad come in at^ had not spoken a 
word to her and was sitting with his Back turned to her play- 
ing with his baseball pictures? 

His pictures were spread oyt ancl stacked on the floor. He 
looked at them. He kept doing thft. He didn’t want to keep 
playing with them, but he was wayring ^or Aunty Louise to 
talk to him. If she said she was sorry and <till loved him, he 
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wouldn’t be mad at her any more. And he’d love her. too. 

But she was looking out the window and not noticing him. 

He looked at the mirror out of the corner of his eye and 
watched her as he picked up a picture aird said: 

”Ty Cobb.” 

She didn’t look at him. 

He picked up another picture and said aloud: 

"Eddie Collins.” 

— ^Why did he have to come in here today? she asked her- 
self. 

The rain made her feel so blue. She didn’t want to play with 
him. There was Mr. Morgan carryhig ' an umbrella. The 
Morgans lived at Forty-ninth and Indiana. They always spoke 
to you on the street, and Mr. Morgan alv ays tipped his hat. 

She heard Danny get ,up and stamp out of the room noisily. 
She wished he wouldn’t be so noisy and walk so heavily, but, 
then, he was only a little boy. When he grew up she might be 
gone, and he wouldn’t even remember her. She'bould hardly 
remember anything from the time when she was five and six. 
He was six now. She wished she were six again ins-ead of 
twenty. 

The rain was coming down harder. A horse and wagon 
passing. The horse looked so sad in the rain, trudging along 
slowly, its head lowered. It was a big black ho''se, and it pulled 
the wagon as though it were tired. 

Danny left the parlor. She was glad. She wanted to be alone. 

A streetcar bell was clanging. The driver was slowly turn- 
ing the horse to the right to get the wagon out of the way of 
the streetcar. The sti'jetcar went by. The horse and wagon 
slowly passed. Oncei her father had her out with his horse and 
wagon in the rain. She ind her father had not spoken and she 
had gotten so wet and felt so chilled and it had seemed as if 
she would tlever get home.'Tha^ trip had seemed so long, and 
she had been chilled and coid and had gotten sopping wet, and 
the rain had beat in on her and on her father. She remembered 
watching the rain beat down ar.id roll off the back of the 
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horse. And she remembered her father, so silent, sitting and 
bedding the reins with the rain pelting hhn in the face. And 
she had wanted to cry so badly, but she hadn’t cried because 
she was witTi her father. And she had been so wet, dripping 
wet, sopping wet when she got home. Her mother had nagged 
and quarrejfed jkrith her father about his lettii^ her get wet. 
She’d felt so sorry for him. She hadn’t wantedher mother to 
nag and fight Wljth him. But she had stood dripping and 
chilled with the wetness near the stove in the kitchen while 
they had called each other names. 

Now it seemed as if all the unhappiness of that day came 
back to hei. For a moment she could even feel the cold, and 
she drew her elbows in against her ribs and stifQy hunched up 
and imagined that she was really having a chill. 

And the next day she had caught a^cold. And when she had 
first gotten sick a few years ago her mother had blamed it on 
her poor father and said it was all because of that time when 
her father h<td taken her out in the rain. But she was sure this 
wasn’t so, because she remembered that when she and her 
father had started out on that ride the sun had been shining. 
And when it had started to rain he had been so disappointed. 
She had been sitting ther« Seside her father, sucking on a stick 
of peppermint candy, a happy little girl. And it had begun to 
• thunder, and t|ien there ^as lightning and she’d become 
afraid, because she had seen that her father was afraid. She 
ccnild still remember how that look had come on his face, and 
how he blessed himself every time they had seen more light- 
ning in the sky. She’d been afraid she was going to be killed 
by the lightning. And maybe it was ai|er that that she used 
to wonder sometimes if everybody thougj^t of dying and was 
afraid of death. 

Danny came into the parlor again. He stood looking at 
Aunt Louise. Didn’t she know he Vas here? Why didn’t die 
turn and look at him? 

%e sat a lot like this and didn’t talk. She didn’t talk to him 
the way she used to. He took a step toward her and almost 
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called to her. He stopped. He stjaed coldly at Aunt Louise, 
who was still starin'^ at the rain, hie turned, picked his base- 
ball pictures off the parlor rug, and, stamping noisily, left the 
room. 


IV 

"Mother, why can’t I go out and play?" 

"Ah, son, the weather’s bad. Sure, you ean’t be going out 
and getting sick." 

"I won’t get sick.” 

"Son, play here in the house.” 

"There’s nothing to do in the house'.;’ 

"Maybe your Aunt Louise will read you something or tell 
you a story.” 

"I don’t want her to.’r 

He wished Mother would go in the parlor and tell Aunt 
Louise to read him a story or play witlh him. 

"You couldn’t be letting him out in this Wicather,” Old 
Tom called in from the dining room. 

“That I know, Tom.” 

Danny went into the dining room. His grandfather sat in a 
rocking chair by the cot. 

"How are you. Father?” 

“Ah, sure, and how am I?” the old man asked gently. 

Danny was puzzled by Father’s answer to his question. 

“I’m well enough,” the old man said. 

“I’m glad. Father.” 

“What’s that you’re after sayin’, me boy?” 

"I said. Father, I’n^ glad you aren’t sick. Father, why were 
you sick?” V 

“Sure, the Lord kno^s.” 

“Won’t He tell you?” 

"Won’t He tell me whaf?” ^ 

"Won’t the Lord tell yda why you were sick? You weren’t 
bad, were you. Father?” , 

Old Tom nodded kis head slowly. Danny waited for him to 
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Speak. Old Tom said Aothip^. Danny sat m the floor by the 
dining-room table and began playing wiu his baseball pic- 
tures again. 

“Son, why don’t yo®i go and play on the floor in the parlor? 
You’ll have more room there.’’ 

"I don’t ^ant*to, Mother. I want to play here,«near Father.” 
“Did you hear |hat, Tom?” 

“What’s that yoti said, Mary?” 

“The boy wants to be near you.” 

“He’s a good lad, Mary.” 

“Joe Tinker,” Danny said, picking up one of the baseball 
pictures. 

Old Tom turned to the window. 

"Ah, Mary, many^’a time I’ve seen it rain like this in the old 
country,” he said. 


chapter Twenty-one 


I 

Y ou’re growing, Danny,” Father Hunt said warmly, a 
broad, genial smile on his ruddy face. "You’ll soon be 
going to school with the sisters.” 

Father Hunt sat by Old Tom, wht>wr« lying on the cot in 
the dining room. 

"My friend Arthur Andrews goes to sahool.” 

"Do you want to gq to school?” 

"Yes, but last night Mother said I was too young to walk 
that far alone.” ‘ 

"You’ll be bigger in the tall,” Father Hunt Said. 

"Me boy,” Old Tom said. 

"What’s that you were about to say, Tom?” Father Hunt 
asked, turning to Old Tom. 

"Father, after you. After you. Father,” Old Tom said re- 
spectfully. 

"No, go ahead — ^what was it'you wanted to say, Tom?” • 
"Father, I was only wantin’ to say to the boy that he should 
get an education. A man needs an education in this country.” 

“That’s true, Tom,” Father Hunt said. The priest turned 
to Danny. "Mark those words, Daniel, and remember them, 
and remember thay a fine man spoke them — your grand- 
father.” ^ 

"Yes, Father Huntj” Danny, said. 

His grandfather was smiling and looked very proud. 
"Whath that you wei'e playing with on the table there, 
Danny?” Father Hunt aiked.* 

"They’re my baseball^ pictures.” 

"I’ll bet you a. nickel you d()n*t know who Ty Cobb is.” 
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There was a beam in Danny's eyes. He turned to the table, 
quickly went through the pictures, and fianded one to the 
priest. 

"Who’s this?” the priqit asked. , 

"Ty Cobb. He plays center field for the Detroit Tigers. 
They won th^ p^nant last year. They lost the \^rld Series to 
the Pittsburgh Pirates,” Danny proudly said. 

"Good. Fine. You’re a real baseball fan, Danny.” Father 
Hunt dug into his pockets and drew out some change. "Here,” 
he said, reaching forward, "here’s the nickel you’ve won.” 

"Mother, look what Father Hunt gave me,” Danny shouted 
as he ran into the front sf the apartment. 

"Father, there’s something I’ve been wanting to ask you by 
way of being a favoa^” Old Tom said respectfully. 

"What is it, Tom? Anything, anything I can do for you 
will be done for the asking.” 

Old Tom gazed shyly at the priest. He half turned in his 
sitting positiod on the cot and pulled something from under 
his pillow. He reached forward with some crumpled money 
in his hands and said: 

"Father, here’s three dollars for a mass for a special inten- 
tion of me own. Would yoit please say the mass for me special 
intention?” 

• "Tom, you keep that mone*^. I’ve said the mass for you al- 
ready. Tom, it’s a good number of years we’ve been friends. I 
know you and what a fine man you are. Sometimes I know 
what’s on your mind.” 

Old Tom looked at the priest with awe. Then fear came 
into his eyes. 

"Tom,” Father Hunt said in a quiet, conpforting vmce, "we 
are clay in the hands of God, and what God wills, that is what 
happens to us. I offered mass this morning for the intention 
that if it be God’s will you’ll i^ovdb quickly and Ibe up and 
k&king about once again.” 

"Yes, Father,” the old man said, li|Cenii^ with deep atten- 
tion. 
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"And I’m going to offer another mass tomorrow, and that 
won’t be the last f 11 offer until 1 see you up and about.” 

"Thank you. Father,” Old Tom said with deep gratitude. 
"Father, you are me friend, as goo^ a friend as a man ever 
had.” 

"It’s little, enough for me to do, Tom, an^l you must keep 
your courage up and never despair, never lose your faith in the 
will of God.” 

"Never fear, I’ll not do that, Father.” 

Old Tom was clutching the crumpled-up three one-dollar 
bills. Again he reached forward to give them to the priest. 

"Father, please take this.” *' 

“No, don’t mention it again, Tom.” 

Old Tom gazed helplessly, but also gracefully, at the priest. 

"Now, you’re not going to go on worrying, Tom. We all 
get sick sometime or other in our lives. Last winter I was laid 
up for one whole month.” 

Old Tom nodded understandingly. 

"You’re looking well, and you have plenty of health and 
strength left in you, so cheer up and try not to worry. That’s 
the first thing you must do, Tom. It’s already the month of 
June. The weather is grand these days, and you’ll have to be 
getting out in it — out in God’s fine June sunshine.” 

"Yes, Father,” Old Tom said^ almost like a child. . 

In Old Tom’s mind, the idea formed that Father Hunt 
would save him and cure him. The prayers Father Hunt said, 
the masses he offered would be powerful appeals before the 
throne of God. God would hear Father Hunt’s prayers, and 
He would heed then . He saw the priest as though in a halo of 
goodness. Father fi’-’ot was speaking a word for him before 
God, asking God’s mcicy for him, a poor old man. 

Many a time hadn’t he gone to confession to Father Hunt? 
No man, s.o one on the eSrth knew him like Father Hunt did. 
Father Hunt must knoi^ his mind like a book. And Fath’er 
Hunt was a merciful man and forgave him his sins, his tem- 
pers, and his drinking now and again. Oh, God would forgive 
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him, too. Ah, it was a wonde^fin thing that there were priests 
to go to God for you, and*td see you and^be your friend in 
your hour of need. A wonderful thing it was, wonderful. Old 
Tom felt grd&t joy. didn’t know how he could be afraid. 
He didn’t know how so*often of a* night he had lain in bed 
alone in the^darkness of the night and sweated in fear and 
holy terrors. 

Never in his life*Jiad he met a finer man than Father Hunt. 
Sure and Father Hunt was a real man of God. 

"Tom, you’ve led a good life. You’re a good man. I often 
think of you, Tom, of men like you and my own father,’’ the 
priest said. 

Old Tom’s eyes wefe misty with tears. To think that a 
priest like Father FJunt should spend time thinking of the 
likes of him! Yes, what a good and wonderful man Father 
Hunt was. 

"I often ask myself, Tbm, what would the country be and 
where would it be but for men* like yourself and my own 
father,” the priest went on. 

Old '^'om’s eyes opened wide. He had never believed that 
the likes of himself was important in this world. What was 
he but a poor old man, a 'oor old greenhorn who couldn’t 
read or write? 

, "Tom, it was work, hard w%rk that made this country what 
it is today. The hard work you’ve done, and many others, too. 
Tht hard work my father did, God have mercy on his soul.” 

"May his soul rest in peace. Father,” Old Tom said. "He 
was a Kerry man, wasn’t he. Father?” 

"Yes, he was a Kerry man.” 

"Sure, Father, he must be a proud Jne indeed a proud 
father in Heaven looking down and seain’ ftl the good you do 
here on earth,” Old Tom said. 

"None of us are as good as we could be, Tom.”^ 

• "That’s the truth. Sure, don’t I so%ictimcs lie here and think 
of just that meself, Fa*’hcr. Didn’t I drink too many cans 
of beer of a Saturday night in^me daj^?” 
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“My father liked his can ol Ix^r himjelf, Tom, and it didn't 
do him too much Kurm.” 

“It didn’t, you say. Father?” Tom asked with interest. 

Father Hunt smiled understandingly. 

“He wanted you to be a priest. Father, and gave you a fine 
education?” 

“My mother, too, God have mercy on her soul. She did. I 
guess, Tom, that it was because of her that I received my call.” 

“She must have been a saint.” 

“She was a fine woman, Tom.” The priest smiled kindly. 
“But she raised a bit of the devil with my father now and 
then if he didn’t keep on the line.” , 

“Like my Mary, I suppose.” 

The priest got up. 

“I have to be going, Tom. But I’ll be coming back to see 
you, and God bless you, Tom.” 

“Thank you, Father,” Tom said. 

He looked at Father Hunt with gratitude a.id disappoint- 
ment. He didn’t want to see the priest leaving. 

n 

It had all been different just a little while ago when his 
friend Father Hunt had been with him. An uneducated man 
like himself didn’t have the wc.:ds for putting it, but it had 
all seemed not what it was now. Father Hunt made every- 
thing clear to him, but now the pain had come back again and 
he was fearful and alone. 

Was God punishing, him for his sins? But there was never 
a sin, no, nary a sir he ever committed that he could think 
of that he hadn’t^ < onfessed and been given absolution for. 

His pain was duil and steady. They said it was nothing, for 
him not to worry about it, and Dr. O’Donnell said that, too, 
and that 1^ was old, that!s all, and that his insides shrank and 
that gave him more gas *n the stomach. Gas? Gas, was it? It 
was gas they were telling to him. They couldn’t fool him and 
pull the wool over his eyes. For didn’t he know that soon he 
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was going to die? He would beipassing away and they would 
be taking his poor old remaiiv out to Calvary Cemetery. They 
would if Father Hunt wasn’t able to save him. Ah, Father 
Hunt was hk friend and the finest man he’d ever met. 

"How are you feeling,«Tom?’’ Mary O’Flaherty asked, com- 
ing into the dining room from the kitchen. 

"Oh, rm*fe«ting good, good, Mary,’’ he said, making an 
effort to talk so tlwt she would believe him. 

Ah, to be sick and old and taken care of by women, was 
that a good end for a man? 

"Father Hunt is a fine man,’’ she said. 

"That he is.” 

He didn’t want to tSlk with Mary now. He didn’t want to 
talk with anyone. , 

"His mother must be proud of him — to have a son who is a 
walking saint of God,” Mary O’Flaherty went on. 

Old Tom felt very tii^d. He wished Mary would be quiet. 

"His mother is dead, isn’t sheT Tom?” ^ 

"Yes, Mary, that she is.” 

"WeU, she must be looking down on him from Heaven.” 

"Yes, Mary,” Old Tom said wearily. 

He sank back on the pilK'-v and closed his eyes. With Father 
Hunt’s prayers he’d be getting back his strength. He’d take a 
' ride on the Fiftyrfirst Street far and have a can of beer at the 
end of the line with his friends. He could see himself lifting 
the can and passing it to O’Gara. O’Gara was a good man — a 
Westmeath man, at that. 

"Tom, will I put the window shade down so that the sun 
won’t get in your eyes?” ^ 

What was she after saying? He didn’t |«rant to be talking. 

He grew drowsier. 

What was he after thinking? O’Gara. Yes, O’Gara. 
O’Gara ... * 

A burning pain flamed in his abdomen. He gritted his teeth 
and closed his lips tightly so as not to cry%out. 
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The pains were like fire, fires of Hell. Was this what 
Hell was, the flame^S licking your/irsidcs? 

The pain ebbed. Thank God. It was Father Hunt’s prayer 
and his blessing. < 

He dozed off to sleep. Mary O’Flih^rty pulled down the 
window shade and tiptoed out of the room. 


chapter Twenty-two 


1 


H e didn’t like Father to be sick. He didn’t like it when 
Father had pains. But he liked having Father Hunt come 
to see Father and talk to him. Father Hunt had praised him 
for knowing the names of all the baseball players he had pic- 
tures of and knowing t|^ teams they played on. He wished he 
had pictures of all the baseball players who played in the big 
leagues. That would something. 

The doorbell rang. 

Danny sprang to his feet from the parlor floor and ran to 
the door. His grandmother was there too. 

"Who can be cornin’ to see us at this time of ^Sunday 
morning?’’ she asked, speaking aloud to herself. 

She ojfened the door. Jim O’Neill and Bill were standing in 
front of her. Danny’s eyes lit up for a second and then his 
expression changed. He step^ cd back. 

"Hello, Dan,’’ Bill said. 

• "Oh, my son-in-law,” Mary O’Flaherty exclaimed enthusi- 
astipally. 

"Hello, Mary,” Jim said in a restrained voice as he and 
Bill stepped into the apartment. He was startled at the sight 
of Danny in his white suit and white stockings and long curls. 
This was no goddamned get-up for a b^. 

"Pa and I came to take you to the bal^game. The White 
Sox arc playing today in their nen^ ball park, the new 
Comiskey Park,” Bill said proudly. 

Danny didn’t answer. He drew Back a few steps further, 
uncertain, afraid of his father, and ^raid that with his father 
here there might be some kind of tropble. JWhen he’d seen his 
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father at the door, he’d bee^ afraid father had come to 
take him home, ^I'vay from home, away from Mother. But 
Papa wasn’t going to do that. Papa was only going to take 
him to the ball game. . 

Papa put his hand on Danny’tf shoulders, and Danny 
flinched a trifle. But Papa spoke in a voice that wasn’t at all 
angry and s;'d: 

"Hello, Danny. I’ve come to take you fo a ball game with 
your brother here.’’ 


n 

Old Tom sat in a chair by the cot in the dining room. 

Jim was speechless with hurt. He w'sn't saying anything to 
Old Tom for fear he would give away his feelings. He hadn’t 
expected to see the old man looking like this. Why, he looked 
like death. He hoped the old man hadn’t noticed his face 
when he’d first come into the room, because his face must 
have shown his shock. He hrted to see the old man so sick. For 
the thirvi or fourth time in the last minute or two he told 
himself the old man must be dying. That look on poor Old 
Tom’s face must be the look of death. 

"Well, Jim, how does it go with you?’’ 

“Oh, Tom, everything is the same with me.’’ 

"You’re feelin* well, Jim?’’ , 

"I’m feeling pretty good. I can’t complain about my 
health,’’ Jim answered. 

His health and strength, and his size, too, with his big 
broad shoulders, seemed to him an insult to the old man. 

“Jim, Jim, let me give you a cup of coffee,’’ Mary 
O’Flaherty said, hop ling excitedly about his chair. 

"All right, thar»" you, Mary.’’ 

"You’re a good man. Jim. You’re a good, hard-working 
man,’’ Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"And Lizz and the children^’’ 

"She’s well. She’s up and about and she’ll be bringing the 
new little fellow, L*ttle P.obert, up to see you soon.’’ 
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"I’ve been wanting to get dourn to see me new grandson," 
Old Tom said. 

*T know, Tom, but if you haven’t been feeling too well, 
you shouldn’t," Jim sud very gently. 

"Robert is a fine namC, a grand Ifiame, and he must be six 
months old already! Sure, time flies, and I haven’t seen the 
baby since his baptism," Mary O’Flaherty said.* 

She went into the kitchen to get Jim a cup of coffee. 

"So you’re taking the boys to a baseball game, Jim?” Old 
Tom asked. 

"Yes — ^it’s a fine Sunday, and I thought I’d take the two 
of them.” 

"Well, have a goo^ time, Jim. They’re both good boys, lads 
a father can be proud of.” 

The old man’s words cut into him. He’d awakened this 
morning thinking of Danny. The new haby, another son, had 
somehow brought Danny to his mind. He’d stopped in the 
center of the 400m at home, andvhe’d suddenly realized how 
little he saw of Danny. And he thought of his own firfher, and 
how sometimes he remembered his own father with such 
anger, and, yes, maybe hatred. He didn’t want any of his 
kids to feel that way about him when they grew up. He’d felt 
low this morning, and then he’d lost his head and been so 
goddamned sore. If Lizz h.i^n’t been at church he’d have 
picked a fight w^th her, because he felt that letting Danny 
go to live with her people had been her doing. And then he’d 
cooled off and made up his mind to take Bill and Danny to 
the ball game. 

Coming up here to get Danny he’d felt good, but now this 
house did something to him. He wanted get out of it. 

"Ah, as soon as I’m up and about, ^in#. I’ll have to have 
you take me to see a baseball gam^ and explain what it’s 
about.” 

•"We’ll be sure to do that. Toga,” ^im said in his gentle voice. 

He wondered if Old T jm would ever be up and about 
again. His sadness deepened. 
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'*rve been nigh onto fortyp-five or fifty years in America, 
Jim, and I never s^w a ball game except in the park.” 

"You haven’t, Tom?” 

"No, Jim, I haven’t.” 

"I’ll have to take you ttPsee one. You'll like baseball, Tom.” 

"Indeed I will.” 

"Here, Jir*s you good man, here’s a cup oi coffee for you, 
and is there anything else I can fix you? Some eggs maybe? 
Did you have your breakfast, Jim?” 

“No, thank you, this is all I want, Mary.” 

"Ah, you’re a good man, Jim. How is me daughter Lizz?” 

"She’s well.” 

f 

"I must be hying mcself down tfi see her and Robert. 
Robert is a fine name, a fine name.” 

Jim turned to the table to drink his coffee. Picking up the 
white china pitcher, he thought of how they used real cream 
here instead of canned and condensed milk. He rarely had 
cream in his coffee. 

t 

The pallor on Old Tom’s face. Old Tom had aged in a few 
months. His eyes were a little sunken now, and he had lost 
weight. His thin wrists, with the veins sticking out. And the 
tired way he talked. Yes, he couldn’t help but think the old 
man was really dying. 

“Me friend. Father Hunt, conies to pay mp a visit now and 
again,” Old Tom said in a proud voice. 

“He docs?” 

"He’s a fine man, and he understands a workin’man, Jim.” 

"A lot don’t.” 

"Indeed they don^ — they get to makin’ money and wearin’ 
fancy clothes and (I tell you, Jim, they don’t understand a 
workin’man.” 

He thought of his brother-in-law Al. Al was at church. Al 
always went to ten or eleven o’clock mass. He himself always 
went to an early mass. Somehow he felt that he belonged at 
an early mass instead of< at ten or eleven o’clock mass. The 
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dudes and the lawyers. and dpctl>rs and businessmen all went 
to mass at ten or eleven o’clock. 

"Sure, and I don’t have the education to talk like Father 
Hunt, Jim, but the w;ay he explains to me, like he explains 
what would the country'be but for those who did all of the 
work.’’ 

"Yes, Tom.’’ ' 

"I’ve seen it — 1’’^ seen many a man doin’ hard work in me 
day, and so have you, Jim.’’ 

"Yes, I have. I’ve done it myself." 

"Ah, when your family grows up, Jim, you’ll be able to 
retire and take it easv.” 

"I’ll have a right to, Tom.’’ 

"Indeed you will, Jim.” 

"Is your coffee hot enough, Jim?’’ Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

"Yes, thanks, Mary.’’ 

"I always say, Jim, ycu’re one of the finest men there is,” 
Mary O’Flaheity said. «» 

"Thank you, Mary,’’ Jim said, embarrassed by !.vr praise. 

The front door opened. In growing excitement, Mary 
O’Mahcrty exclaimed: 

"Here’s me son.” 

Jim felt himself growing tense. 

> 

III 

'^You’re looking fine. Father," Al said as he came into the 
room. 

"I’m feeling better,” Old Tom mumbled. 

"That’s what you want to say — that’s the mental outlook 
to have. Dad,” Al said with a chcerfuln#ss that did not ring 
quite true. 

Old Tom didn’t answer. 

Jim didn’t like the way Al tajked to the old man; it 
sounded like salesman’s talk tojiim. ^ 

And he was getting more uncomfortable sitting here. He 
just didn’t like being in this houses* He "didn’t belong here. 
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And, damn it, a kid of hia t'idn’t belong here either. A few 
minute ago he’d almost boiled* up and said something when 
his brother-in-law had sent his two kids to the store. Al had 
given the kids orders like a boss, and you might* have thought 
that he was the kids’ father if you didn’t know. And the old 
lady, goddamn it, talking on and on as if Dan were her son 
and she owntd the kid. 

“And, Jim, how are things going wish you and Lizz — 
Elizabeth?’’ 

Jim was slow in answering. He kept wishing the kids would 
get back from the store so he could be off to the ball game 
with them. 

**Oh, things are going along all righv.” 

Salesman’s talk. You couldn’t sell the idea of health to a 
dying old man the way you could sell a pair of shoes. Hell, 
when his brother-in-law Al was finished selling a pair of shoes, 
what the hell could he do? Could ho do anything with a pair 
of shoes? Could he put half soles on a pair of o'hoes? He had 
to remelv.' er to fix Bill’s shoes next Sunday. 

He wished the two kids would come back. 

*‘Al, Al,’’ the old man exclaimed. 

"Yes, Dad?’’ 

"Did Father Hunt say ten o’clock mass?’’ 

"Yes, he did.” 

"And he gave a good sermon?” 

"He did. Superb. He h as a fine delivery'.” 

The old man smiled with pnde and gratification. 

Watching Old Tom, Jim thought how one day he’d be old, 
too. The old man had spoken of how he could retire. Al sup- 
ported the old man Vnd the old lady. Wasn’t he a good son? 
He kept them her^>in^this steam-heated apartment, and they 
could live in comfort in, their old age. If his sons did as well 
for him as Al was doine, shouldn’t he be a satisfied father 
when his time canfe? Hell, Al •might put on the dog and act 
like a dude, but he was a good son, wasn’t he? Jim guessed 
that Al was the be%t of she O’Flaherty children. 
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Al turned to Jim. > 

”Jim, some Sunday you 'should come up here to mass at 
Crucifixion Church and hear Father Hunt speak. He has the 
manner of i Veal orator. Why, he can preach a sermon with 
a delivery and a style is good as any Jesuit. He’s a real 
Demosthenes.” 

Why in 1^11, Jim asked himself, couldn’t Al talk more 
human. He felt his anger rising. 

How far had he sent those two kids? He wanted to get out 
of this house fast. 


rv 

Danny held his father’s hand but wished that he didn’t 
have to. He didn’t s^ anything. 

"I want to sec the Tigers win,” Bill said. 

"Why?” 

"I’m a Cub fan. Pa, jus* like you.” 

"Who you ^r, Dan?” Bill askeik 

"I don’t know.” 

He WM for the White Sox but he didn’t want to say it. 

Jim looked down at his curly-haired son. Christ, they had 
him dressed like a little dude or : little sissy, with his white 
s.uior suit, his white stockings, and his black patent-leather 
shoes. And they still had hiqp wearing long curls down his 
' 'back so that he lobked like a girl. His rancor rose, because he 
remembered the bitter fight he’d had with Lizz over Danny’s 
curls about a year or two ago. 

They crossed over on Indiana Avenue and waited for the 
streetcar. Jim could see the old lady watching them from her 
parlor window. She acted as if she didn’t trust him with his 
own son. 

If his own mother had lived, wouldn’t she be proud of her 
grandchildren? How much he still pissed his mother! 

^Here’s the car. Pa,” Danny ^aid. 

"I sec it,” Jim answered curtly. 

Danny froze up. 
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Jim knew he’d been short with his son. He hadn’t meant to 
be. 

His own mother. She would have loved her grandchildren. 
Why couldn’t she have lived? 

Jim and the two boys' stepped off the curb and, w.tlking 
toward the tracks, Jim flagged the approaching streetcar. 

V 

“Did the game start?” D.tnny asked. 

“No, it’s only the 'X'hite Sox in batting practice,” Bill an- 
swered knowingly. 

“It’s a long time yet before thcy’l’ ly playing,” Jim said. 

“How long. Papa?” 

"Over an hour.” 

"Don’t you like it, Dan?” Bill asked. 

“Yes,” Dannv said.^wishing he weren’t here. 

The White Sox wore white unih rms, and they h.id white 
stockings like he w'orc. The;, were batting the lull in pr.ictice. 
He coulu !.ear the emek, crack each time they hit the b.dl. 

He couldn’t see too well. These were called pavilion seats. 
They cost fifty cents. The baseball field was big. The baseball 
players on the field looked small. When they hit the ball and 
it went smack, he heard the smack, but sometimes he didn’t 
see the bail. 

“Who’s that hittin’ ’em now. Pa?” 

Jim looked closely. 

"I guess that’s Pit Daugherty, Bill.” Jim turned to Danny 
on his right. "Do \ou know who Pat Daugherty is?” 

"Yes, he plays left field.” 

“I told you that, 'Oan,” Bill said. 

“Yes, I knr>w. 'f^’hv don’t the White Sox wear their blue 
suits?” 

"That’s their road suits when they ain’t playin’ at home.” 

“Why Jo they have white smUs for home?” 

“Kvery team docs.” 

Jim’s answer to Danny was drowned out in a cheer. Jim 
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and others around them watched as the ball traveled toward 
the centerfield fence. 

**If they could only do that in the game." 

"Hell, Le^ Tiyinehill won’t pole one like that in a game," 
a man said. 

"Tannehill sometimes gets a holt on one and sends it out," 
Jim said to the fan. 

Dan wasn’t interested. The seat was hard. It was a bench, 
and there was no back to it. And he was squeezed in between 
Papa and another ma.% s^ that he was scared to move. 

"Can’t you sit still?” the man beside Danny said. 

"He won’t bother /ou,” Jim said to the man. 

Papa’s voice sounded angry, and Danhy was afraid. He’d 
try to sit very still. ^ 

"Here, now, sit still and watch. Don’t you like it?’’>Papa 
asked him. 

"Yes." 

He wrnted to look at the people. People kept coming in and 
moving around and they shouted and it was noisy, and there 
was the smack of a batter hitting the ball and another cheer. 

"Now we’ll see Ty Cobb, .Tim said. 

"Where’s Ty Cobb?” Danny asked, his face lighting up 
with interest. 

He looked eagerly out and down on the field. He saw the 
White Sox players trotting and walking in off the field. 

"I can’t see him,” Danny said. , 

"He hasn’t come out on the field yet," Jir.1l said. 

jDanny’s expression changed. 

Gray-suited players started to emerge /rom the players* 
bench off on the other side of the field. Suddenly thjre were 
roars, cheers, and hisses. The noise yid* shouting bewildered 
him. 

"There’s Ty," Jim said. 

Danny looked, still confused and 'bewildered by the noise 
and the shouting. He sa|v Detroit players in their gray uni- 
fornu'^t he didn’t know Vhich ,one was Ty Cobb. He 
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squirmed restlessly and wanted to ask his father when the 
game would begin, but he'^ didn't. H. was afraid to ask Papa 
a lot of questions, just as he was afraid to ask Uncle Al a lot 
of questions. 

He heard the smack of the batting. 

"Has the game begun?" he asked. 

"No, that’s just ^troit having its batting practice," his 
father answered. 

He squirmed again and accidentally kicked the man beside 
him. The man looked at him sharply jut said nothing. The 
man brushed his trousers where Danny’s shoe had touched 
them. 

"Dan, that’s Ty Cobb at bat now," Bill called to him. 

He sensed the excitement of the men around him. He 
Iooke>l ^t the batter’s box, far away on the held, and saw a 
ballplayer in a gray suit standing at home plate in a slightly 
crouched position, with the bat on his shoulder, and he knew 
it was Ty Qibb. But the players looked far away and small, 
and Ty Cobb, swinging his bat and hitting the ball on the 
ground, looked just like all the other players. 

"You ain’t no Georgia pca^'h, you’re just a lemon," a man 
near him shouted loudly. 

He looked, blinking his eyes. 

"Ty was no lemon yesterday, going from second to home 
on an infield out and winning the game for the Tigers," a man 
said. 

"He would. I’t have gotten away with it if Chick Gandil 
wasn’t so dumb^" another man said. 

"Do you like it, Dan?" Jim asked with some eagerness. 

"Yet,” IJanny apswered. 

The crowd and ch^imen talking and shouting, and some 
men yelling like they were mad and angry all made him wish 
he was home ai d out playing in the back yard or on Indiana 
Avenue. He wished Papk hadn’t brought him to the ball game. 
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"The game’s young yet,” satd a fan nea^Danny. 

Squirming, Danny looked at the big sky. His face was 
smeared with grayish screaks of d^, and his clothes were 
crumpled. They were getting dirty. 

A roar went yp. Players were running on the field. He 
didn’t know Vhat was happening, except that the White 
Sox were losing 5 to^o. 

"Only one run in,” a fan said. 

"The game’s young yet. It’s only the fifth inning.” 

He squirmed again. He looked at the big sky. He glanced 
down at the cement flo^r. He stared at the back of the man 
in front of him. The man’s white shirt was coming out of 
his pants. 

"Ty Cobb comes up for the Tigers,” ^ill said. 

Danny didn’t care. He jooked out at the field. He couldn’t 
see it clearly. 

"Here’s youi* crackerjack, Dan.’’ 

Jim handed him a box of crackerjack. 

What prize would he g in the box? He spilled cracker- 
jack as he started wolfing it. 

The whole field was a meting blur of baseball players in 
^ray and white uniforms. 

He wanted the White Sox to win, but he wanted the game 
over. It was a rally. Everybody was talking all around him and 
Papa wasn’t paying much attention to him. 

"Here’s your Lee Tannehill now with the bags loaded,” a 
fan sneered. 

Danny stopped squirming and looked d|»wn at the field. He 
wanted to see what was going to happeik 

"Sit still,” the man next to him said? 

ft was very quiet. The men all aiound him were watching. 
Papa was leaning forward. The meiv^ere soiquiet that he was 
afraid. It wasdike they all would get mad and start fighting, 
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even worse than Uncle Al and the rest of' them at home some- 
times fought. <• 

The pitcher thi^w the ball. heard the crack of the bat. 

A roar swept out across the field. The men all around him 
sprang to their feet. They were shouti'^g and yrlling and wav- 
ing their arms. The yelling made him feel like he was sick 
when he wasn’t sick — as if he’d fall down if he got up. 

’’Yeah!” H man boomed behind him. 

"Stand up, Dan,’’ Jim snapped excitedly. 

Danny stood up on his seat to see what it was. He saw 
White Sox playen trotting around the bases. 

"A fluke,’’ a man said in disgust. 

"That’s all right, brother. In th's game, it’s runs what 
counts.’* 

"Say, we’ve seen something historic,’’ a fan said. "We’ve 
seen Lee Tannehill hit the first home ruTi in Comiskey Park — 
and with the bases loaded, too.’’ 

"The score’s tied, Dan,’’ Jim said.’ 

The men sat down. All around him they were talking fast. 
He was glad the Sox had tied the score, but he wished he had 
seen it happen. He’d better not ask Papa again how much 
longer the game would last. Papa might get sore. 

"Three outs,’’ Bill called. 

"Dan, do you want some mv.re cracker jack?’’ Papa asked 
him. 

"Yes, please.’’ 

Another roar escaped from the fans. 

"Ed Walsh is walking out to the mound,’’ Bill said. 

A man with something that looked like a horn and was 
called a megaphone was standing down near home base and 
talking into the m^aphone. 

"For Chicago, Wa|,sh now pitching.’’ 

He wishfd he could calk through a megaphone. 
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Wlien a day was getting dv^r with and %oing away, and it 
was suppertime, he. sometimes had this he-didn’t-know-how- 
he-felt feeling. He gripped Papa’s hand tightly, because he 
was afraid he’d get lost tn the cro^d of men on this street 
outside the ball park. They were shoving and pushing by. If 
he got lost, heid look for a policeman. 

"Did you like the game, Dan?’’ 

"Yes, Papa, I did.* I wished the White Sox didn’t lose.” 

"Well, when you grow up you’ll have something to re- 
member.” 

"Pa,” Bill said, "Ty CDbb’s home run to win the game was 
as historic as Tannehill’s. Six to five for the Tigers. Am I glad. 
Papa!” 

They turned the corner outside Comiskey Park at Thirty- 
fifth Street and Shields. As the crowd poured along, crowded 
streetcars pushed through. The street was a confusion, with 
men weaving ajid dodging in fronf and between the streetcars, 
horse-drawn carriages, and automobiles. A motomj^n dinged 
his bell. 

"I’m glad you liked the game, Dan,” Jim said gently. 

Sometimes Papa talked different from Uncle Al. Now he 
wasn’t afraid of Papa. 

* "Comiskey Park, the home of the White Sox,” Bill said as 
though he were giving a recitation. 

All of these strange people here gcxng home frcmi the game. 

— ^Never trust a stranger. 

He had heard Mother say that. 

Off to the west of Shields Avenue, ovec the railroad tracks, 
high, but not too high, the sun was going down. Danny took 
a quick look at it. He didn’t want it (o go down. He wanted 
tago near to it. He wished some d^ he could go there to the 
sun, like they told him some men li£%Peary jirent to the North 
Pole. 
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A tall man blottedf out the sun. Papa pulled at his hand and 
said: 

“Come on, don^t tag along.; 

He quickened his steps. Papa had long legs. He walked too 
fast. Uncle Al walked fast too. Wher;e did all of these people 
come fnxn? 

A crowded streetcar passed. Men stood on the platform 
step, clinging to the rails. 

TTie crowd confused him, and he wished he were out of it. 
He wanted to be home. He didn’t like Papa to take him out 
like this. 

“I think I’ll take you home and let you see your little 
brother,” Jim said, a sudden note of resolution in his voice. 

Danny went pale. 

"You have to know your brothers and sisters better. They’re 
your own family.” 

Danny didn’t answer. Mother would be mad. Maybe she’d 
fight with Papa when Papa did take him home after taking 
him down to see Mama and his new baby brother. Maybe 
Papa would never bring him back and would make h/'m live 
on LaSalle Street with the rest of them. He couldn’t cry in 
front of Papa. He couldn’t cry now because if he did Papa 
would know why he was crying and get sore, sore and mad as 
the Devil himself. n 

Tall, broad-shouldered, and looking ar though his dark 
black ill-fitting Sunday suit didn’t belong on him, Jim walked 
on in the crowd, holding his two oldest sons by the hands. 

Danny saw all the legs and swinging arms. Why did Papa 
want to take him to LaSalle Street now? He wanted to go 
home to Mother. 


vm 

"Of course, Jim, Vjn glad you brought my Danny boy 
back to see me, but what will my mother say?” 

Lizz sat in thq dining fooM, her loft breast exposed as she 
nuned her newborp infant son. Danny didn’t^ like it, seeing 
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his new baby brother* being fed at Mama^ breasts. He thought 
of going into the front to play^with Little Margaret. When 
he was a little baby he did tint, got milk f A}m Mama’s breast. 
It almost nnde him. mad. Why did God make it that way? It 
was like oysters. Oysters looked like milk that would make 
you maybe sict if you ad; them. Hft couldn’t look at oysters. 
Last week he saw Aunt Louise over a pot of oysters in the 
kitchen at home^nd he had to look away so he wouldn’t get 
sick and throw up. 

He didn’t want fo play with Little Margaret. When she 
was bom, they’d sent him up to live at Mother’s — ^Mother’s 
was home. 

“After all, I’m tl|f kid’s father. A father has rights by 
law,” Jim said with ha?f-rcstrained emotion. 

"I know, Jim, but my mother will worry. She’ll wonder 
what happened to Danny boy.” 

“What about my worrying?” 

They were going to have a fight over him. He hoped Papa 
wouldn’t hit Mama. He hoped P^pa wouldn’t hit him. 

He went b:ftk and stood watching Papa and Mama. He 
heard Bill and Little Margaret and Dennis mumblCag in the 
front. 

“I’m say in’,” Jim said, his voice almost rising to a tone of 
melodrama, “I’m sayin’ that^that boy is my son and I have 
my rights over hhn as a father.” 

Lizz held the baby over her shoulder and gently patted its 
back with the palm of her plump right hand. 

“Oh, my little precious. My little precious was so hungry.” 

Mama didn’t care for him. Mother did. He wished Mother 
had been his real mother instead of his grandmother. 

“Jim, you’d better take him back up tj) my mother,” Lizz 
said. 

“Why?” Jim asked, his voice straippiS in anger. 

“She’ll be worried, and she might even telephone*the police.” 

Jim was gripped by a speecklesS ^nger. ^ 

"Jim, you can’t do that to my old mo;h**’»” went on. 
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”Pa?” Bill called, coining into the dining room. 

"Get the hell out of here/* Jim barked at Bill. 

Bill hurried bacK into the ffOAt room. 

Danny cowered. If Papa told him to get the hell out of here, 
he*d tell Papa that it was Papa who ^hac^ brought him here. 
He didn’t know if he wbuld or if *ne wouldn’t tell that to 
Papa, but that was what he’d like to tell him. 

"TTie helUwith your mother.’’ 

"Say, you, don’t you talk that way about my mother.’’ 

The baby began tu bawl. 

“See, you made him cry.’’ 

"Ah, don’t give me that,’’ Jim said. 

Danny wanted to play with Bill, or {lo something, but he 
stood fixed, listening when he didn’t Want to be listening, his 
round face dirty, his hands dirty, his suit and stockings dirty. 

Jim turned from Lizz and noticed Danny. 

"What the hell are»you doin’ here?" 

Danny couldn’t answer. He was Mocked up in fear. Then, 
after a moment’s pause whi^e his father looked angrily at him 
and he was afraid that Papa was going to sock iiim, he said: 

"You <bok me here.’’ 

"It’s mine,’’ Little Margaret yelled in the front of the house. 

Dennis screamed. The baby screamed. Jim stared angrily at 
Danny. Danny faced his father* 

Jim raised his hand and took a step toward Danny. 

The infant continued to bawl and Little Margaret an<f 
Dennis were fighting. Danny waited for the blow to come. 

Jim stopped and let his long arms drop awkwardly to his 
side. Holding her crying infant in her arms, and with her 
large left breast exposed, Lizz moved toward Jim. 

"Don’t you dare lay a hand on my son, Jim O’Neill, or I’ll 
take a knife to you; ’ 

Danny felt like he s%as sick. 

"Do you* hear me, Jim O’Neill?” 

Jim stared at Lizz. 

"How can I hear^you ih this madhouse?” 
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"Hey, you shystevs, keep quiet,” Lizi yelled to the front. 

Then she rocked little Robert^ in her arms and said to the 
infant in a low cooing voice;, 

“Oh, Mama’s precious doesn’t want to cry.” 

Danny, still feeling ^ if he might be sick, stared at his 
mother’s exposed breast ^ith fascin&tion and wonder. 

The infant stopped screaming. The other children in the 
front of the lv)uSe quieted down. 

Big and ungainly, Jim stood in the center of the dining room. 

Looking up from*the infant, Lizz said to Jim quietly: 

"Jim, you’d better give Danny a bite of supper and then 
take him back to my mother’s.” 

"Are you hungry?” Jim asked Danny. 

"No.” 

He couldn’t eat even if they tried to make him. 

He wanted to go home to Mother, and he was waiting for 
Papa to say he’d take him home. He’d J)een afraid Papa had 
brought him here to keep him here. 

"You’d better have a bite to ^t before 1 take you back 
h(Mne,? Jim said, his voice no longer angry. 

IX 

He’d really been a damned fool. He knew that he’d brought 
the kid back home intending,to keep him there, and he knew 
that he couldn’t *do it. If he did, he’d never have another 
'minute’s peace. Lizz and her mother and her whole family, 
all of them, would be on his neck. 

They were riding on a half-empty southbound Wentworth 
Avenue streetcar. It was dark out. Wentworth Avenue looked 
very lonely. 

"Do you like it at your grandmother*«, Dan?” Jim asked 
shyly. 

"Yes.” 

"Why do you like it better than living with u?, your own 
family?” 

"I don’t know.” 
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Jim bit his lower lip. 

This ride with Danny wm almost as painful as that ride 
three years ago when he’d takeyni-the boy, screaming, back to 
his grandmother’s. He knew now that he’d had some hope 
then of getting Danny back. Now he^ could see that he’d lost 
this son of his. It was almost as tKmgh Danny weren’t his 
own son. He felt like getting stinking drunk tonight. 

He noticed the absorbed expression on thc'ooy’s face. What 
was going on in his mind? He wanted to talk to Danny, but 
he couldn’t. He grew impatient for the nde to be over with. 

Danny twisted in the seat. 

"We’ll be at yoxir grandmother’s soon,’’ Jim said. 

Danny liked having the motorman ^eep putting his foot 
on the bell. Gee, how he’d like to drivt; the car, with his hand 
on the motorman ’s brake, making the car go faster, slower, 
stopping the car, starting it, $tampingt>his foot on the bell, 
telling hones and au^mobiles and everything to get out of 
his way. Gee! 

Papa. Papa was sad. He^would like to tell Papa not to be 
sad. Why were grownups ever sad? They dicfn’t have. to be, 
did they?«Not unless they were sick like Father. Father w.is 
sick. They whispered about Father being sick but stopped 
every time he came around. Father had something they didn’t 
want him to know about, but ,he knew the name of what 
Father was sick with. 

— Cancer, cancer, cancer, cancer, he silently sing-songed to* 
himself. 

It was about time that the motorman stamped the bell 
again. 

— ^Ding, ding, ding, get out of my way, here I come, ding, 
ding, ding, get out of my way. 

He knew why a^kid was unhappy. It was because of the 
grownups fighting ancl yaking you afraid of something. But 
you got afr&id of something because you were a child and not 
a grownup. That was w|if he wanted to be a grownup and 
not a little boy, because <hen he wouldn’t be afraid and he 
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could do what he* wanted to do and nftt have to always do 
what he was told. 

— ^Ding, ding, ding, ding,«d{>ng, here I c$nie, everybody get 
out of my Way, Danny said, his lips moving as he spoke to 
himself. 

“What’s thit you saTd*, Danny?’* Jim asked. 

"Nothing, Papa,’’ Danny answered. 

He didn’t Papa to know about his thoughts and what 
he said to himself. He didn’t want any grownup to know. 
This was his secret, *and sometimes he even wished that God 
didn’t know, but God did, because God knew everything. 



^Chapter Tu’d^ity-three 


I 


G oing out at night this way with that married man, 
and Pa sick. Lizz, I tell you, the li/e is hardly in him.” 
"I know, I know, Mother. I’m saying a novena for him.” 
"The poor man, he’s sleeping and resting easy now, but 
some nights we’re up half the night with his pains. And to 
see him suffer — it would make your- heart bleed, it would, 
Lizz.” 

They sat, solemnly saying nothing. • 

"The time comes fpr everyone, and if it’s Pa’s time. Pa will 
have to go,” Mary O’Flaherty said. • 

"Maybe God will spare Ijim. Mother, Christ who raised the 
dead can save my father. Oh, I won’t stop praying fot God’s 
mercy.” « 

"You’re good, Lizz, you’re a good girl.” 

Lizz smiled with pleasure. 

"Mother, my Jim feels so bad^y about my father.” 

"What does Jim think of that black Protestant devil?” 
"Oh, Jim could fix him, my Jim could. Mother, if yod 
want Lorry Robinson beaten up, you just say the word to my 
Jim.” 

"I’ll pay him half a dollar, a half a dollar of me son’s hard- 
earned money, if he’ll beat up that Protestant limb of Satan.” 

“Oh, Mother, Jim wouldn’t want anything for it. My Jim 
is a proud man.” ^ 

"You tell him to Beat him up.” 

"He wiH. You should see the way my Jim can fight, 
Mother.” 

"Ah, there are* rimes n^en I wish I was a man meself. I 

258 
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should have been born a man,” Mary OTlaheity said dra- 
matically. “Ah, sheil be out, Lizz, 'til all^ hours. Well, God 
will curse her. God will curs^ the two of them.” 

“Mother, you and I have been pure women,” Lizz said, 
nodding her head as she , spoke. ^ 

“If me holy sister, a nun of God, knew, it would break 
me poor sister’s heart,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

“Mother, h% never could ruin me the way hek ruined my 
sister.” 

“Ah, he wouldn’t be wanting the likes of you,” Mary 
O’Flaherty told her daughter. 

“Say . . .” Lizz began. 

But they both heard. Old Tom was moaning loudly. 

“Glory be to God, it^s Pa,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

“Get the holy water bottle. Mother,” Lizz said quickly. 

“Help!” Old Tom cried. 

"Go to your father,” Mary 0’Flahe*>ty said. 

Lizz rose and hurried to her father’s bedroom. 

Mary O’Flaherty went to her t6om and came back with a 
bottle of holy water and a holy candle. She set the holy water 
bottle and the candle or ‘he dresser. 

“Oh, I forgot me matches,” she said. She scurried back to 
the kitchen. 

Tom moaned. 

^ “Oh, Father, v^e’ll pray for you,” Lizz said. 

“It’s me insides,” he feebly explained. 

Mary returned with a box of matches and a saucer. She lit 
the candle, dripped wax into the saucer, and placed the burn- 
ing candle in it. 

Lizz grabbed the holy water bottle and, wetting her fin- 
gers, kept making the sign of the cross c^ver Tom. 

Mary took the bottle from Lizz and wet Tom’s forehead. 

Lizz knelt before the burning candle, blessed jierself, and 
said Hail Marys aloud. 

Old Tom’s hands went to hi^ stomach. 

"Mary, Mary ...” 
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He couldn’t go on. His face was twisted in p^in. Lizz rose 
and Stepped over fo his bed. 

*'Snakes,*' he said, gasping o6t the word between agonized 
moans. "Stop them!” 

Suddenly Old Tom ls>y quiet. He gazed vith childlike, 
trusting eyes at his wife, and then he looked at Lizz. Beads 
of sweat stood out on his forehead. His face was thin, sunken, 
and tortured. 


n 

They sat in the hotel room. Margaret’s hair fell down her 
back. Lorry, a tall, handsome man with dark hair, was in his 
shirtsleeves, and his shirt was open at the top. His collar was 
off. He looked drowsy. Margaret yawned and puffed on a 
cigarette. It must be getting late, she thought, but she didn’t 
want to go home. 

It had been such a wonderful night. She had been so happy 
in his arms. And she had made him happy, too. And what a 
wonderful dinner they had had. No, she did't’t want to go 
home ton'»ht — or ever. She wanted to be with him night 
after night. 

If she stayed with Lorry, what would they say, what would 
her mother say? 'Would her mother cal! her a whore and a 
hussy? If she came home with money, her mother damned 
well wouldn’t. 

"Peg, I don’t love my wife,” Lorry said. 

Margaret was about to tell him how she felt about his wife. 
She didn’t. It was better not to. A man, even as wonderful 
a man as Lorry, might resent that. Tonight she mustn’t do 
anything that would spoil it between them. Oh, would she 
ever forget his kis.''*.s tonight? 

If he would only ask her now to stay here with him. She 
wouldn’t a re what her mother said. She wouldn’t care what 
the world said. She listen'd to the ticking of the clock on 
his dresser. She told herse'f that she had to go. 

She struggled with herself not to cry. She had tri'*'^ not to, 
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but she could feel the tears coining from her heart. She 
couldn’t hold th^ back; she couldn’t hcJd back her sorrow. 

"Peg, Peg, what’s the matter?" * ^ 

Her head was bent down;* and with^tear-filled eyes she was t 
staring at the red carpet t>n the hotel room floor. 

Lorry wondered what had made her cry. In the face of a 
woman’s tears, yoi# ^elt damne^ near helpless. They were like 
a threat to you. He wanted her to stop; he didn’t like her 
crying like t^his. But he felt a sympathy for her. The sight of 
her, with’her head bent, crying, her shoulder! shaking a little, 
made him feel «orry for her. She loved him, and after all, lo<^ 
at the way he had to treat her, seeing her so rarely. He 
wouldn’t see her again until January. He made a start, as 
though to get up and go to her. He knew he ought to do this, 
and he thought -she wanted him to. He wanted to himself, 
and yet he didn’t, and he sat back in his chair hoping she 
would stop crying and cheer up. 

Peg was still sbbbing, still staring at the red carpet on the 
hotel room floor. He went to her»and took her in his arms 
gently. 

She stopped crying. * 

"I’m sorry. Lorry,” she said meekly. “Please forgive me and 
don’t think badly )f me. I couldn’t help crying. It’s my 
nerves, it’s my nerves, oh . . . it’s just everything," Mar- 
garet said. 

"I know. Peg. I know.” 

"Don’t think I’m not brave. Lorry darling, because I am. 
I’m a brave girl.” 

"I know you are. Peg,” he said, his v^ice gentle. 

Oh, she loved his voice, she loved it so much when he 
talked like this. 

"Oh, if you knew how much I put up with — ^if you could 
sec that home of mine.” She pausr^ and stared vacantly at 
the rug. "Home!” she exclaimed Jjltterly. 

She struggled not to give way*to her tear| again. Then she 
Ipoked up with a sad, troublfd smile on her face. / 
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"My father is dying. My sister is dying. They’ll both be 
dead in a year.” 

She sobbed again, and cken added: 

"Oh, everything, everything’s* wrong.*! 

She had been so happy tonight. Ic had seemed like the hap- 
piest night of her life. And now everything was so dark and 
black, and her life was so wretched. 

She stared at the carpet again and slowly shook her head 
from side to side. 

Lorry went over to her and lifted up her face. 

' *‘Peg, what is it? What’s the matter?” 

— I don’t want to go home, she thought. 

m 

They rode in a horse-drawn carriage with :he shades down. 
Peg thought how wonderful it was of Lorry to take her home. 
Suddenly Lorry took her in his arms, held her tightly, and 
kissed her passionately. Breathlessly he said: 

"Peg, I love you.” •' 

She raised her left hand and stroked liis face. She felt her- 
self growing soft, as though *&he were melting away. She 
heard the clop of the horses’ hoofs on the pavement. 

She stroked his face while he kissed her. 

"I love you. Peg,” he repeated in a hot, panting breath. 

It was like something wild and wonderftil happening in- 
side her. It was like finding the haf^piness she had alw’ays 
wanted and had never expected. His kisses, his strong arms 
around her so tightly that she could hardly breathe with her 
corsets pressing int" her flesh, the smell of him, his breath, 
his lips, his tongue, and his telling her he loved her. 

The world was narrowed down to herself and Lorry in the 
carriage with the shades drawn. 

nr 

"It’s late, Liz,r. You’d fat;tter go home to Jim and your 
little ones,” Mary O’Flaherty told her daughter. 
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"Mother, I go home and leave my poor sick father! Never! 
No, I'm not th^t kind of a daughter. He needs me." 

"He’s quiet now,” Mary O’Flanerty said. 

"He was glad to see me,l* Lizz saicf proudly. 

Louise* sat at the kitchen table, staring at her older sister. 
Her father’s moaning had awakened her. She wore a blue 
kimono, and her au^burn hair /ell down her back. There were 
hollows beneath her eyes. Mary O'Flaherty turned to Louise 
and said quietly: 

"Oh, you poor girl, you should be getting your rest.” 

"We're all ‘•ired. Mother,” Louise answered. 

"Mother, it was my prayers, our prayers, that stopped Pa's 
pains.” 

"Poor man, I never in me livelong life saw him suffer so 
much.” 

Mary O’Flaherty looked at. the clock. 

"It’s late, and she’s still out with that married man.” 

"Oh, Mother'* Peg has a right to have a good time,” Louise 
said in a tired but somewhat pei\ilant voice. 

"He’s just another good-time Charlie,” Lizz said. "That’s 
•all he is,, Mother.” 

"It’s not right,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"I’ll make some tea, J^-Iother,” Lizz said. 

"Ah, don’t be bothering. It’s time you were leaving, you 
poor thing, with that long ride home. Sure, Jim will be wor- 
rying about you.” 

"He’ll be sleeping.” 

"But who’ll be taking care of the little ones?” 

"I’ll be home in time to let him go tc^work. I can’t go and 
leave my father suffering, my dear old father.” 

"Ah, maybe he’ll rest easy for the night. But how the poor 
man suffers. It almost breaks me heart.” 

"If God makes him suffer now ^God will reward him in 
Heaven,” Lizz said. 

"Do you think so?” Louise asked, lookyig across at Lizz 
and leaning on her bony el^ws. 
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"Never doubt God’s mercy,” Lizz said. "I’ll make the tea 
now. Will you have a cup^f tea, Mother? Apd you, Louise?” 

"I don’t care if I do,” Mary O’Flaherty said. 

"No, it will keep mf awake,” «Loiuse said. 

"Why, Danny!” she exclaimed ks Danny suddenly ap- 
peared in the kitchen. 

Lizz and Mary O’Flaherty tyrned and jiw Danny rubbing 
his sleepy eyes, standing in the entrance to the kitchen. 

"Why, son, you near scared the wits out of me,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"Oh, there’s my darling, beautiful boy,” K izz exclaimed. 

"Me little grandson,” Mary O’Flaherty said with a fierce 
pride. 

Danny gazed at his grandmother. Then he looked at his 
mother, bewildered. 

"Why are you here?” he asked. 

"Come, son. I’ll put you back to bed. You should be sleep- 
ing,” Mary O’Flaherty said. She led him back to his bedroom 
while Lizz watched, troulSled. 

Her heart was torn because of the way the little boy, her 
own son, had looked at her and*asked her why she was here! 
Why, he had l^ked at her and talked to her as if she were 
a stranger. 


When they heard the click of the key in the front dobr, 
Lizz and Mary O’Flaherty looked knowini^Iy at each other 
but didn’t speak. Louise had gone back to bed. They re- 
mained silent, sitting at the table and exchanging understand- 
ing glances as they heard Margaret quietly shutting the door. 

Then they heard a muffled sob. 

"Something’s happened,” Lizz whispered, leaning across 
the table toward her mofVer- 

Mary O’Flaherty nodded. A grin of satisfaction crossed her 
face. 

"Maybe he tied a can to her,^’ Lizz whispered. 
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i6s 


As Mary OTlaherty opened her moutk to speak, they heard 
Margaret caH agitatedly: 

"Who’s that?” 

"Is that you, .Peg?” Mary O’Flaherty asked calmly. 

Margaret oume out the kitchon. 

"I heard whispering. I didn’t expect to find you up so late.” 

"Hello, Peg,”.Lizz said sweetly, but with an undercurrent 
of irony. ^ 

"But what’s happened to father? Is something wrong that 
you’re here so late?” Margaret asked, agitated again. 

"I didn’t want my mother to be alone,” Lizz said. 

"It’s Pa, Peg,” Mary O’Flaherty said solemnly. "Ah, his 
pains were terrible.’* . 

"Is he all right now?” Margaret asked. 

"When I prayed, Peg, the pains stopped,” Lizz said. 

Peg cast a quick look of annoyance at Lizz. 

"He’s restin’ now, th^nk God,” Mar)r O’Flaherty said. 

Another moan came from the front of the apartment. Then 
they all heard^Old Tom calling:* 

"Mary! Mary!” 

They hurried to his b<*droom. 

VI 

Old Tom looked pleadingly at Margaret. She quickly 
turned her head so that her face would not betray her feel- 
ings. Old Tom kept looking, as though to ask with his eyes 
why this had happened to him and why he‘)nust suffer like 
this. 

"I’ll get him the hot water bag,” Margaret said, struggling 
to control her voice. 

"I’ll get it. Peg,” Lizz said. a 

"No, you and mother stay here with him. Say a prayer for 
him. I’ll get it.” 

* "The prayers frighten him,” ^ary OTlaherty said. 

Margaret had already turn^ was moving out of the 
small ^droom. Stepping through the hlillway, she wondered 
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why her mother had ^id that so that her poor father could 
hear. , 

She went to the kitchen and nervously filled a pot of water, 
which she put on the stove. She stood over the stove, staring 
at the water, impatient for it to boil. 

This was why she had cried with Lorry. She hadn’t known 
it then, but this was why. She had cried becau<e of her father. 
She had cried because she had been in Lorry’s arms at a time 
when her father was dying. 

Oh, God forgive her. But God would, because she had not 
sinned. She loved Lorry, and after tonight she was sure that 
he loved her. 

Love was no sin. 


vn 

“Does it hurt now, Pa?’’ Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

Old Tom looked up at her. He didn’t speak. He looked up 
at his wife as though he were far away. 

"Here, Mother, is a wet Washcloth to wipe his face with,’’ 
Lizz said, entering the bedroom. 

Mary O’Flaherty took the damp facecloth from her daugh- 
ter. She bent down and wiped Old Tom’s thin, wasting face. 

He shivered. 

"This will do you good. Pa.’’ 

"Here’s the hot water bag,’’ Margaret said, coming into the 
bedroom and carrying the bag and a towel. 

"Let Mother a)ut it on him,’’ Lizz said. 

Margaret gave Lizz a sharp glance. 

Old Tom stared appealingly at Margaret. Again she noticed 
the way he looked at her. She told herself that her father 
looked to her, not t9 her mother or her sister, for help and 
protection. She felt Lushed with pride. 

“Pa, can vou put the hot water bag on yourself?’’ Mary 
O’Flaherty asked. 

Old Tom didn’t answer* His'hurt, watery eyes were fixed on 
Margaret. 
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■ - - -■ ■■ — 

*’Can*t you see*hl; can’t? He’s in pain,” Margaret snapped. 

"Say . . .’’ Lizz began. ^ 

She stopped and looked St«her father. 

Margaret pqt the towel around the hot water bag. 

"Here.'Fathef, this warm andjoothing; this will be good 
for you.’’ 

Old Tom gazed at Margaret like a frightened child. She 
bent down and*pulled down the covers. His nightgown was 
pushed up above his abdomen, which was pale and flabby and 
swollen a little. 

Lizz quickly turned aroimd and looked off at the wall. 

Margaret tried to act casually. But she saw her father’s 
pubic hair and genital organs, and she wanted to get out of 
the room. She quickljf laid the bag on OM Tom’s stomach. 

"You hold it on your stomach. Father,’’ she said. 

His thin, frail hands clutched the towel. 

Margaret pulled the covers qyer hin^ 

"Does that feel bettei^’* Margaret asked. 

Old Tom stared at her, still like a frightened child. 

They stood*by the bedside. No one talked. Old Tom held 
onto the bag. He gazed '■t the ceiling as though h^were seeing 
nothing. 

The windowpane rattled as an Indiana Avenue streetcar 
rolled by. 

"Mary, is it dme for me to be getting up and going out 
* with the horses?’’ he asked. 

His question shook Margaret. She turned ^er head away 
again. 

Lizz noticed the streaks of bluish light in the space between 
the drawn shade and the window sill. 

"Ah, I have to be getting out with the horses and feeding 
the mouths of me children. Are you^dlokin’ me breakfast, 
Mary?’’ 

*You rest, Tom. Rest, me good man.’’ 
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It was morning. ^ 

"Tom, are the pains gone?” Mary O’FUherty asked. 

"Pains? Sure and we’li be goin’ to the Mullengai Fair, me 
and you, Mary.” 

She turned away. She knew it. She knew that poor Tom 
was dying. Ir^ was enough to tear your heart, th^ way he was 
suffering. And poor Tom, he was suffering so much that he 
was thinking that they were both young and in the old coun- 
try and that they would be going to the Mullengar Fair. 
And didn’t she want to be wishing the same? 

— Ah, he’s an old sick man, wastin’ away, wastin’ away, 
she told herself. 

"They’ll be playin’ the bagpipes, Mary.” 

The poor man’s voice was so weak. He hardly talked above 
a whisper. « 

"Sit beside me and talk to me, Mary,” he said. 

She sat down in the ch^ir beside the bed. Margaret had 
brought it in and had sat with him, and then Louise had scayed 
with him for awhile. 

— Poor Tom, he doesn’t like to be left alone. 

"Mary, tell me, is it warm out?” 

"No, Tom. It’s raw. Sure, the summer is gone now and 
the cold weather will soon be settling in on us.” 

"You don’t say.” 

— ^So, Tom, you’ve come to this. Little I thought that you’d 
come to this, it’s little I thought when I was but a girl. 

"And, Ned, Mary, tell me son Al not to be bossin’ him,” 
Old Tom said. 

"He’ll be coming o see you,” Mary said. 

"What’s that youVe after sayin’, Mary?” 

"Ned will be coming to see you.” 

"Sure and he’s a good koy^ Is he doing well in Madison, 
Mary?” ' ' 
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’'That he is. Pe^ ^aras reading me A^s last letter/ and Al 
wrote that — ” 

“And where is me son Al?” 

“Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. He’s c(Hning home.” 

“Mary, cell me, is it yarm out?” 

“No, indeed it isn’t.” * 

“Ah, that’s a pity. A pity it is.” 

She looked it Mm. He was gazing off. There ware deep hol- 
lows under his weak, sad eyes. He looked wasted. 

Suddenly he moahed. 

“Ah, Mary, the pains in me stomach . . .” 

— It breaks me old Irish heart, she thought. 

IX 

There was a warm pain about his heart, and there was a 
band of hot sharp paen across his abdomen. He moaned in a 
low, hurt, childlike way. He ^wanted to ask them to do 
something, to help him, <0 stop the p»n. He saw them, his 
wife and his daughter Peg, and his daughter Louise, by the 
bedside, lookin'^ at him, and they talked, and Mary talked to 
him but he didn’t hear what she was saying beduuse of his 
pain. They stood by his bed looking like people he might be 
seeing in a dream. He blinked his eyes and ran a weak thin 
hand across his heavy gray ^^hiskers. 

He had a thought about them standing there looking at 
*him. But before he could know what his thought about them 
was, the pains cut at his insides. It was like kn^es inside him, 
cutting his flesh, cutting his insides. 

“Mother of God!” he moaned. ^ 

“Oh, I wish I could do something,” Louise called out in an 
agonized voice. 

His eyes turned to Mary, and throu^ tears he saw her 
looking like the spit and image of his (jwn mother. 

“Mother of God!” he moaned feebly. 

The three of them stood helplessly by his bedside and 
watched him writhe in pain. 
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"Peg, did you say you’re cal4n^ me son Al about Pa?” 

"Yes. I can’t help it that I didn’t get him. He’s not at his 
hotel in Cleveland. I called the Hcdlan^er Hotel; thbt’s where 
he’s staying.” ' 

"Sure, and I don’t want him to be worryin’, and him on 
the road, working so hard.” 

"He works no harder than I do.” 

Margaret got up and walked about the dining-room table. 
She sat down again and noticed Danny watching her intently. 

The sight of Danny annoyed her. 

"Why don’t you go out and play?” 

"I don’t want to.” 

"Oh, get out of here,” she screamed. "Get the hell out of 
here.” 

Danny turned pale.^ 

"I have just as mu< n right here as you have.” 

"You goddamned little bfat!” she screamed. 

He ran out of the dining room. , 

The pho( e rang. Margaret stood for a moment, trembling. 
She didn’t want to answer it. 

"Answer the phone. That’s me son,” Mary O’Flaherty 
called from the kitchen. 

Margaret answered the telephone. 

"Al,” Margaret spoke into the telephone mouthpiece. 

Her vcMce was almost breaking. 

"Yes, Peg .^. . is everything all right?” 

"We’re waiting for Dr. O’Donnell to come.” 

"What’s happened?” 

"Father. He’s worse.” 

"What is it?” f 

"You know what it* is. He goes almost out of his mind with 
pain. I can’t do everything. I’m nearly out of my mind wjth 
worry.” 

She broke out ui/o uncontrollable sobs. 
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“Ah, don’t be worryin’ that hard-working boy, iind him 
out workin’ so-hard,” Mary OTlaherty cayed. 

"I can’t ... I can’t . . < 

She broke off and sobbed again. 

“Peg, pcill yottfself together and tell me what’s the situa- 
tion.’’ ^ 

"You don’t have to be here. You don’t have to bear it. I 
do. I couldn’% gS to work today. I can’t stand «t. It’s more 
than one poor human being can bear. And Danny — he’s a 
little brat. 1 had to scream at him and chase him out of 
the house.’’ 

There was a pause. Al, at the other end of the telephone, 
was silent. The few ^conds of silence seemed very long. 

"Peg, brace up,” Al ^egan. 

"It’s easy for you to tell me that, but you aren’t here. 
That’s a fine thing t(*say to me now.” 

“But Peg—” 

“You have to come home and helo iHe out.” 

"Is it that . . . serious?” 

“I can’t do Sny more. Last night he was in such pain. He’s 
dying. He’s dying.” He*- voice rose almost to a^scream. "I 
tell you my father is dying.” 

“I’ll take the train home tonight. Peg,” Al said. 

“You have to.” 

“Ah, you should be ashamed of yourself, talking that way 
*to'me son, and you out to all hours of the night with that 
married man,” Mary O’Flaherty said isharplv. 

“Mary?” Old Tom called. ' 

“Father is calling me now. You’ll have to take first 
train home,” Margaret said, now more in control of herself. 

“I will, Peg. And please brace up. I’ll take the train to- 
night, and I’ll do everything I can td^idp you. Did you 
call Ned?” 

J'He doesn’t care . 

“I’ll telephone him.” 

“Mary!” the old man called. 
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Mary' 0*Flaherty sorted out of the dihing room.' 

"rll be all right. Don’t worry, Al, you can count on me,” 
Margaret said in a voice thit was almost calm now. 

"That’s the spirit. Peg. And blow us a kiss over the wires.” 

"I have to go to Father. I’m sorry, Al, if I’worricd you, but 
if you were here to see it and hear my poor father, you’d un- 
derstand.” 

*T’m conung home. Peg.” 

"Good-by, Al.” 

"Good-by, Peg, and keep a stiff upper 'lip.” 

"I will. You can count on me. You can always count on 
me.” 

She hung up. 

She stood by the phone for a moment, wringing her hands. 
Then she broke into sobs. 




chapter Tjventy-four 


A I. HAD slept well and was rested. For that he thanked the 
Lord, because %e didn’t know what kind of crisis he 
would have to meet at home. 

He looked out of the window of the moving Pullman car. 
The train had passed Gary, Indiana, and it would soon be at 
the Englewood statioh.aWould his old father be living? Peg 
had phoned him this morning. She’d been very upset and 
said his father was di'^ing. Had Peg exaggerated? A girl as 
nervous as she was sometimes exaag^ated. But his old father 
was sick. There was no cvre forcancer^xcept a miracle, and 
if God didn’t perform a miracl^his old father would die. 
Deatl\ would ^cn be merciful, considering the way the old 
man was suffering. 

'Would the old fellow di< with his family around him? 

Al tried to shake these thoughts out of his mind. He turned 
and looked out of the train^ window, seeing a big steel mill 
with the smoke pouring out of its tall, cylindrical chimneys, 
•drifting, a dirty brownish-black, off into the gray dark sky. 
The day was sad. It looked like a raw, mean day. The train 
passed the big steel mill. 

Al turned from the window. He admonished himself to be 
calm and patient and to submit himself to the will <?7jod. 
He would do everything he could for his old father and he 
would try to keep his home on an even ^el. If Peg wouldn’t 
get too wrought up now, it would be ei^ier. She loved the old 
fellow, and she must be suffering her^lf. 

Suddenly he felt unc.»sy. would he say to the old 

fellow? Would he see his father ^fb? His* father could die 

i73 
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knowing that he, his^ son, would provide' and take care of 
his mother and try to keep together the home that his father 
and mother had founded, 'fhe; ddd gent could at least die in 
peace and with an easy mind. But would he see his father die? 

Open fields, prairie fields and wee^s and the day raw and 
the sky cold and no sign of cheer in it. Lake ’Michigan gray 
and somber. 

This morring in the lobby of the Hollander Hotel he’d run 
into Charlie Tassman just after he’d talked with Peg on the 
telephone. That big, loud-mouthed fathead. His loud laugh. 
Everybody and his brother in the lobby had heard Charlie 
laugh. The dumbbell, asking him why he didn’t look cheerful 
and full of vim, vigor, and vitality. Christ, he would have 
liked to give Charlie a kick full of '^im, vigor, and vitality 
right square in Charlie’s big, fat back door. 

He could remember himself as a ktd, a little boy. They 
must have lived on ^weli ' Street then. Mother had always 
wanted him neat, ju'> as she always 'vanted Danny to be neat. 

Peg had said that Dan,iy was giving them trouble and 
wouldn’t mind. He’d have to teach the little ‘fellow a lesson. 
In times a' crisis and tragedy children had to be obedient. 
They always had to be obedient. 

He’d been an obedient boy. Hell, Peg never understood 
this and was raking things of fjheir childhood days over the 
coals. Of course, he’d administered some discipline to her 
because she hadn’t been very obedient, and the old fellow had 
never punished the girls much. Even as a boy he’d been re- 
quired to takL a hand in seeing that the home ran on some 
Hwd. of an even keel. 

He remembered himself walking along Twelfth Street in 
his Sunday suit. Mother had patched the trousers, but he’d 
been ashamed of hif patches. His father had had to work that 
Sunday. The old fello^y had worked hard in his day, and his 
hard work* should stand now as good in God’s eyes, if God 
were really calling him. 

More weedy, variant la'ad. Srnne day someone, some smart 
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or lucfty fellow, would make a fortune out of that land. 
Some day his ship was coming h^me. His father wouldn’t be 
here to see that day. He prated God and asked God that his 
mother live tasee it. God spare his mother to him. And to his 
family. Ahd Iodise. 

He turned from the window. Yes, he thought, some day 
his ship would come in, but it wasn’t coming in today. Today, 
this morning, he was going home to sadness. He nfbst hope for 
the best. In the end^ no matter what happened, in the end all 
things were given by God and they were for the best. Faith 
could move mountains. 

Al leaned forward a little. Again he remembered himself as 
a boy of eleven, wearing his patched Sunday suit and walking 
on Twelfth Street after Sunday mass, and thinking that he 
wanted to grow up and be somebody. And he had advanced 
himself. But he had n^er imagined tjifot a day like this would 
come. Well, he had to face it. he^id face it like a man 

and a Christian, God wodld rewa» hinw God would one day 
move mountains for him, God wofild bring his ship home for 
him iitto a safe, snug, peaceful harbor where there would be 
harmony in his home and great success in life. 

He sat back, impatient fc. the journey to end. 

•n 

Whenever anything happened at home, there was always 
this excitement, always the danger of a fight. 

Now Mother was talking on the telephone ^ith Lizz, and 
she heard her brother Al calling almost angril]^ 

*‘Tell her to hang up, Mother. Tell her everything isBMRlCr 
control and to hang up.” 

**Yes, Al is home, Lizz, and poor Pa^no better. Ah, the 
Ufe isn’t in him— ” 

"Nix, Mother . . . Peg, tell her to cut it ou^. She’ll be 
feeding Mother pessimism,” Al called. 

Louise, sitting on her bed, sighedf All this jtalkins and noise 
and excitement tired her. 
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“You don’t say, lAtzY* 

“Goddamn it. Mother,’’ ,^1 yelled. 

“And what did she say, Lizc?’’ 

"Jesus Christ!’’ Al barked explosively. 

Louise sighed again. She was afraid and*slv! wis very sad. 

Mother had hung up at last. She was glad, because Mo* her’s 
talking to Lizz had caused more fighting. , 

She kneiir her father was dying. They all knew it except 
Danny. It was almost unbearable to see; him. 

She just liked it to be quiet at home. She remembered once 
upon a time when she was a little girl, but she couldn’t re- 
member how old she had been. Maybe she had been or|v four, 
or maybe it was five. And her father* and mother had been 
sitting at the kitchen table. She could remember them sitting 
at the table and they had a can of beer between them. She 
could remember them, but she couldrl’t remember what her 
father looked like tj'cn. 1 iv had seemed big to her, and now 
she was taller than' he w'^is, and now his hair was gray and 
his mustache was gray, Irut it hadn’t been ^ray then or at 
least as gray as now. She wished she could remembeV more 
clearly. * 

They were talking loudly and they were still excited, and 
she heard her mother hurrying by her bedroom and saying 
that she would get Pa the hot '.Vater bag. 

The memory of her father was so mixed ’up. He was sitting 
at the table, with the stove behind him, talking with her 
mother, butyhe couldn’t remember what they were talking 
about. She had wanted him to notice her but he hadn’t, and 
iici’...other hadn’t either. They were talking about something, 
not loud, and they were drinking beer, and then they started 
fighting. Her mother got up and started yelling about some- 
thing, and her fatf,!^** talked loud too. 

— ^The purse of Go 1 on you, Tom O’Flaherty. 

She could hear her mother say that, shouting it. 

— God would curse you, Mary Fox, if He had to live with 

you. 
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Her ftther said that: to/her mother. 

She had been so afraid. She co:sld remen?ber that. She had 
been afraid that something wa^ going to happen to her. 

Maybe that was the way she had been all her life, afraid 
that something -jw’as goin^ to happe.1 to her. 

Her mother had yelled at her father. And she, a little girl, 
hadn’t kpown whv her mother screamed and yelled, and why 
her mother foaght, and why they talked so loud, and she 
hadn’t known then <-hat they were drunk. 

And she thought that she could remember her mother 
pointing to her and saying something. 

— This little one . . . 

That was all she could remember. She was this little one. 
She was not the little one &ny more. 

There was no excitement now. Peg and Al were talking in 
low voices in the dining room, and her*jnother must be in 
with her father. 

And when they’d been fighting in t|.e kitchen, she had had 
to go to the bathroom, and she didn’t want to go outside to 
the bathroom m the yard. It always used to smell -o. She’d 
done . . . done number two in her pants. And she thought 
that she huddled in the co.ner of the kitchen, and she re- 
membered that Al came in. He was already wearing long 
pants, and she couldn’t ever remember him not wearing long 
pants. He was so n'luch older thajp she, he was almost old enough 
to be her father. He must have been working in a shoe store 
then, and he was dressed neat, just as he always wars 

And she thought that it was quiet when Al came'Yn, home 
from work. Because she seemed to remember the kitchen beir.^ 
<^iet and Al snifiing and saying something about the smell. 

And she remembered knowing he was gwng to hit her. 
It was funny, but she almost thought that*sM wanted to be 
hit. 

She didn’t know, that is. she didn’t remember how Al\new 
it was iier doing . . . doing number t#o in Jfir pants that 
made the kitchen smell. But she did remembqf him hitting 
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her, lutting her so cHat it hurt. AilJ h^r father had said some- 
thing angry to Al, for hin; to stop, and his mother shouted 
to her father, and, oh, it wa^'horrible, horrible. 

— ril teach you to be a lady. 

She remembered Al s:: /ing that fo her and hitti.ig her, and 
she was sobbing. She must have been screaming. 

And th^t was all she remembered, and that seemed so l(mg 
ago, and here she was, grown up. They called her a young 
lady. And now her father was dying, yes, he was dying, dying, 
dying. 

And Peg was walking by in the hall weeping. 

She could only pray to God to help her, to help all of them. 
Please, God — help! 

Louise knelt by her bedside: 

— Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom cor,:^’. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven ... 


CJsapter Twenty- five 


I 


S OMETHING was happening that he wasn’t supposed to 
know about. 

It was Father’s sickness. Father moaned and cried. Men 
weren’t supposed to cry, and even boys weren’t, but Father 
was^ because he was so skl^ 

And it was raining out so that he couldn’t go out and play. 
Danny went to the .dining-room window and gazed out 
at the rain falling on the back yard. said to say Ram, 

rain, go away, come again syme o*^je‘ daj^ little little 
Danny wants to play. 1 

But he had said that when it was raining, and the rain didn’t 
go away. 

— ^Rain, rain, go away 

The rain wasn’t going away. It was coming down fast. It 
was like maybe God was pitching the rain out of the sky. 
Maybe God had great big buclAt of water so big that only 
He, could hold it, and He w.is dumping it on the world. But 
it would have to be an awfully big bucket because the world 
was so big. How big was the world? They said the ^orld was 
round and that it turned around and around. The world didn’t 
look round. V/as it raining all around the world, every pli&e 
HI the world? Gee, he wished he could be everywhere in the 
world at the same time. God could. God wa-^^aking it rain. 
God made everything. God could do anything. Gee, he 
wished he could do everything. He wished he could n^ke it 
stop raining. 

— ^Rain, rain, go away. 
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^ ^ 

He* wanted lots of things to away. He wanted Father’s 

pain and Father’sibeing sick to go away. 

— Cancer. 

He had heard them saying cancer when he wasn’t supposed 
to hear it. Father had cancer. What was c..ncer? Was cancer 
pains in the stomach? He had pain: in the stomach one day, 
and they said he had a tummyache. What was a tummyache 
and what Vas cancer? 

They said cancer like it was something bad and he shouldn’t 
know about it. They didn’t say tummyache like that, and they 
even laughed and smiled when they said tummyache. 

If it wasn’t raining he could play in the yard. He’d like to 
go out and play in the rain, and he wouldn’t care if he got 
dirty. He’d make a river in the ya'Q, and drop matches in it, 
and the matches would be boats. There were boats on Lake 
Michigan and the Chicago River. Hefd make a little river the 
way God made big riv^rs. 

God made ever/thirig. !Ie made rivers and him, and Mother 
and Father and Fathers cancer and Aunt Louise. 

The rain was raining fast and hard now. It looked silver. 
When it rained like this Mother said it was raining pitchforks. 
The rain didn’t look like pitchforks; the rain looked silver. 
The drops were big. Sometimes Mother or one of them would 
say about rain like this that it was raining cats and dogs. The 
rain didn’t look like cats ana dogs either. It looked silver. 

If he could go out and play and make a river by digging in 
the yard for the water to run through, he would name the 
first ma*’ch boat he put in. He would call it Aunt Louise. 

Everything in the yard was wet. It was getting soaked. He 
wouldn’t care if he got soaked if they’d let him go out and 

play- 

The rain did ’t look silver any more. It wasn’t as big. Now 
it came down like it was in lines. God wasn’t pouring as much 
water on the world now. Maybe God was going to stop the 
rain so he could go out and play. 

— ^Rain, rail., go away . . . 
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They weren’t fooling him. Sure, he was a dying old man, 
and that he knew, and sure, he didn’t care what would be 
happening «to him^if onlyjthe pains ip his vitals would let up. 

He held the Tiot water bag wrapped in a large bath towel 
over his stomach, and the ache or pain was dull and bearable. 
He was sleepy weak. 

His back was sore from lying on it. 

He was lying still, and they were all out of the room. 

Things were happening and going on, with them talking 
and fighting and running about, and it was all about him. 

— ^Sure, they must be worried about me, he told himself. 

But should he be carihginow if they’d be worrying about 
him or not? They were grown, his children, and little they 
knew of him, their lavflful father, little enough they knew. 
They weren’t even bom when he gel off the boat at Ellis 
Island and had come to mak« his w%y <n America because the 
little parcel of land in the old country was for his older 
brother, and his brother was dead now, and his father was 
dead and his old mother was dead, and here he was, far away, 
and he’d be dead and gone oon, far away from^the old coun- 
try and from their graves. 

Himself getting off the boat at Ellis Island in New York 
harbor not knowing what was a%ead. And hadn’t he missed 
the.old country then, and had a day of his life passed here in 
America that he hadn’t missed the old country? 

— ^Tom, do you think you’ll ever go back? 

— ^Pa, do you ever want to go back? 

Sure and he wouldn’t be letting on to them, but where was 
the man that didn’t want to go back to where he came from 
and where his mother lived and was buried(ii4her six feet of 
earth? Six feet of earth. And he’d be ha^ng his six feet of 
American earth — ^not Irish earth. That he’d have, and that 
he’d be*able to call his own. Six feet ^f Agnericai* earth. 

He sighed. * 
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And he came to 4^merica to h^e his six feet of ea»th here. 
And hadn’t he always thought that somehow he and Mary 
would go back to have their six feet in the dear old country? 
Even on that happy day when he and Mary bought their own 
plot of ground in Calvai^ Cemetery and knew th^t they and 
theirs would go to no Potter’s Field*, hadn’t he still hoped that 
they would be going back, back to the dear old country? 

The watmth of the hot water bag on his stomach was doing 
him a bit of good. Maybe he’d get better with the hot water 
bags giving him the warmth and with the prayers of his good 
friend Father Hunt, and he’d be up on his feet and about, and 
when his strength came back to him, sure, he’d go out and get 
himself a job. He could be a night watchman and sit watching 
someplace and smoking his pipeful of Tip Top Tobacco and 
drinking a can of beer and thinking his thoughts in the night. 
His son-in-law and friend Jim O’Neill might be able to get 
him something. Sure, they’d be against his going back to work, 
and his son Al w6uld telhhim he couldn’t, but back he’d go, 
and his son-in-law and friend Jim O’Neill would help him to 
find something in the way of being a night watchman and 
would stSknd by him if the worse came to worst when they’d 
all be trying to tell him that he should stay in his retirement. 

— ^Who’s the father and who’s the son? 

That’s what he’d say. And he’d turn to Jim O’Neill by his 
side and ask Jim, and he’d say to Jim: 

— Am I right or am I wrong, Jim, me friend? Who’s the 
father and who’s the son? Am I the father in me own home 
or am I »ot? 

— ^Sure and once I’m up and about, I’ll put me foot down, 
he told himself with great and satisfying conviction. 

Mary was in the room. He’d known it, and it was like las 
hadn’t known and he looked up at her with surprise. 

“Are you feeling all right, Tom?” 

"Yts, Mary,” he answered in a weak voice. 

*‘Do you n'Jed your hot water bag made hot again?” 

"No.” 
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“I’m making you a bowl of chicken ebuo. It will give you 
nourishment.” 

“Sure and I’m not hungry.” 

He didn’t want to eat. If they brought him food and he 
looked at k, it as if he was afriid, and he’d think maybe 
it was the food that gave him pains. 

“You be said by me, Tom. I know what’s good (pr you and 
what’s good fot what’s ailin’ you.” 

“I think I’m gettin’ better, Mary.” 

“You be said by me and take the hot soup when 1 bring it 
to you.” 

She left the room. 

He didn’t want to be^having the soup. 

Tears came to his eyes. 


m 

“Mother, can’t I go out and pla'j?” 

“Son, it’s too wet. You’ll* catch your death of cold in the 
rain.” 

“But it isn’t raining so hard any more. Look out«the win- 
dow and see.” 

Al was in his shirtsleeve-. He was wearing a> white pleated 
shirt and sitting at the dining-room table. 

"Goddamn it, didn’t you hear^'t’s raining out?” he snapped 
at Danny. 

“But it’s not raining hard.” 

Al jumped up and, going over to Danny, gave him a crack 
on the side of the cheek. 

“Goddamn it, you were told. Now do what you’re told.” 

“I didn’t do anything to be hit for,” Danny said, putting 
inis hand to his cheek and starting to cry. 

"Goddamn it, you were told. You can’t*gt^out.” 

Danny lowered his head. He shook with sobs. He was 
ashamed to cry this way. even if Uncle Al had hurt him . . . 
and it had hurt. His face still stung, dt feit warifl where Uncle 
Al had hit him. 
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“Did you hit hitn?” Margaret asl^-ed loudly, coming into 
the dining room. 

“I needed to administer a Kttle discipline,” Al answered. 

Uncle Al had no right to hit him for nothing. He only 
wanted to go out and p'ay. He oqly want^4 to make a river 
in the yard and float burned matches in it and make believe 
they were boats and not bother anybody. 

“He ha*s to learn to do what he’s told. \Wien he’s told he 
can’t go out in the rain, he should knqw better than to keep 
asking,” Al said. 

"Oh, Little Brother, Aunty Peg is so sorry,” Margaret said 
sweetly. 

She went over to Danny and put her arms around him. He 
didn’t like her doing this. He wishtd she’d take her arms away 
and not hold his head against her. He couldn’t stop crying, 
even though it didn’t hurt him any* more and the sting was 
gone where he’d ^een slapped. 

“You didn’t have to hll him.l’ 

“I only gave him a s’ap because he deserved it.” 

“You^hit me — you beat me when I was a girl.1 couldn’t 
read because of my eyes and you beat me, Al O’Flaherty. Oh, 
Al O’Flaherty, you ruined my life.” 

Aunt Margaret took her arms away from Danny. 

But now they were fightjng, and he wished they wouldn’t. 

"What the hell did I ever do to you except try to make 
you a lady?” Al snapped. 

“Al O’Flaherty, you brute! You cur!” Margaret screamed. 
“You — C ou make a lady out of me?” 
t “Al, give it to her! Tell her, Al! Give it to her good!” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

“Listen, you!” Al snapped at Danny. 

Danny kneV' that Uncle Al was talking to him. But he 
held his head lowered and didn’t answer. He wasn’t crying 
any itiore. 

“Don’t you hear^ne?’,’ 

Danny Ipok^d up, frightened. 
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“Get Ihe hell out of .the House and plaf . Go on.” 

"I don’t want to go out and p^iy now”'* 

Danny didn’t know what tft say, what to do. He didn’t 
know if he ought ta go out or what he ought to do. 

“Peg, Peg, ^o you% father. He’s calling you,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said urgently. 

Margaret, already in tears, left the room. 

“Did you hear me?” Al barked at Danny. 

Danny sat sulking a corner. He wished Uncle Al hadn’t 
come home yesterday. 

“Well, go ahead, go on,” Uncle Al said angrily. 

“What?” he asked slowly, trying to hide his fear. 

He was afraid. He was so afraid. 

He didn’t move. He knew he ought to do what Uncle Al 
said and go out and pla^, and he wanted to, but he couldn’t 
move. He hadn’t done anything, nothing to be hit for. He 
hadn’t done anything to be yelled at for and for Uncle Al to 
get so mad at him like this, k wasn*t fair. * 

Al rushed overjto him and grabbed«him. 

“Goddamn it, you’re going out and play now, goddamn 
you!” 

Danny was stunned wit, fear. He was going to be hurt. 
Uncle Al was going to hurt him. Uncle Al was going to hit 
him again. 

Al shook him. * 

Danny burst into tears. His body trembled with sobs as 
Al shook him again. 

"Go on, put your sweater on and get the hell oig of the 
house, and, goddamn you, do it fast or I’ll make you, y«u 
goddamned little . . .” 

*The agonized moans of Old Tom could be heard from the 
front. 

Danny went to his room, flung himsel| on his bed, and 
sobbed convulsively. He was hurt inside of himself. He wfinted 
to stop 'crying and he couldn’t. A s^b shook his little body. 
It seemed to come out of all that was himself, aU that was 
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Danny O’Neill. kicked his feet on the bed impulsively. 

— I’m just a little boy, ,He told himself amid his choking 
sobs. 

His sobs became quieter. He stopped sobbing but lay with 
his head buried in the comforter on his bed*, ^e was all alone. 
He could hear them talking and fighting, and he could hear 
Father moaning, and it all wasn’t fair. He shouldn’t have been 
hit. Uncle A1 shouldn’t have hit him in the fcce. 

He almost cried again. He was on the«>verge of sobbing, but 
he didn’t cry. He didn’t sob. 

“What the hell are you doing?” 

Uncle Al was talking to him. He was still mad. He was 
going to be hurt again. He was going to be hit again. 

“Jesus Christ, what the hell kiild of a baby are you?” 

Danny didn’t answer; he couldn’t speak. It was like he 
didn’t know where he was. It was like he was shivering inside 
of himself. 

It was going to hapf>en. Something was going to happen. 
He heard his uncle coming to the bed, coiping the few feet 
between /he open door and the bed. He heard his short breath- 
ing. It was coming. 

He felt Un,Tle Al’s hands on him. He could do nothing, say 
nothing. 

Uncle Al grabbed him, qulled him over on his back with 
a rough, quick, angry movement. 

“Didn’t I tell you to go out?” 

With eyes of fear he looked up at his uncle through his 
tears. Hi saw Uncle Al hut it wasn’t Uncle Al, it didn’t look 
like Uncle Al. Uncle Al looked so big. His face looked so big. 

“You’ll go out and play now, rain or no rain. I’ll teach 
you how to act like a gentleman.” 

Al grabbed l^iAny and pulled him off the bed. 

Crying, Danny failed out: 

“Lit me alone.” 

Father wa^'moanis g. • 

“Where’s yohr sweater?” 
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Danny was coo confused and frighten^ to answer. 

Al held Danny firmly and glai^ at his nephew. He was in 
a rage of anger. The thought tame to him that he shouldn*^ 
do this; it spoke to him like a voice of conscience. But without 
''ontrol helifte^Ris left hgtnd, stuck*his tongue out and licked 
his lips, and slapped Danny’s face with a swift, sweeping stroke 
of his hajid. 

Danny let ont a choked sob. 

"When 1 speak to you, answer me," Al said commandingly. 
“Now, answer me!” 

But no words would come out of him. He struggled with 
himself, afraid that Uncle Al would hurt him again. Strug- 
gling for breath, blinking his eyes, and through choked-up 
sobs, he said: 

"Yes, sir.” 

He knew where his sweater was. He couldn’t tell Uncle Al. 

Uncle Al glanced around the room. He saw Danny’s red 
sweater on a chair. He pick«d it u^ with a^risk gesture. 

"Here, put thi| on.” 

He handed the sweater to Danny. 

Danny held the crumpled-up sweater. He couldn’t move. 
He couldn’t put it on. He ...ood, sobs still cholyng him. 

Then, as he started to put the sweater on, Al snatched it 
from him and said, still in ange^: 

“I’ll put it on Jfou.” 

Al swung Danny around. 

"Put out your arms.” 

Danny obeyed automatically. Al shoved Dant4’''’s arms 
through the sweater. 

"Now, go and play and don’t ever act like this again.” 

Sobbing, Danny left the room. He walked to the kitchen 
without even knowing that he was stampingdiis feet. 

Al made a movement to go after him ai^l silently cursed to 
himself. He halted. 

He heard the kitchen door close. 

Then he heard his father moan in agony. 
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He 'put his hands* to his head lor a inoment, and a' look of 
pain crossed his fa'ice. Then jj^e left Danny’s bedroom and went 
to the front of the apartmentt 

IV 

A1 came out of Old Tom’s bedroinn. His mother had put 
the hot water bag back on his father’s stomach. Tliere was 
nothing to do but wait for Dr. O’Donneli to come. Dr. 
O’Donnell could do something to ease pain. 

This morning he’d had an important appointment in Cleve- 
land with Mr. Morris. He’d been certain he’d see Morris this 
time, and it would be a new and important account. But in- 
stead of seeing Morris in Cleveland, here he was in Chicago. 

He went to the window and snared through the curtains. 
It seemed to have stopped raining, but the street was still wet. 
The day looked damp. * 

Peg was in there talking to the old fellow. Her voice was 
soft. Maybe it wj^uld soofne hims 

He turned from the lyindow and shook hu head sadly from 
side to si^e. 

— ^The old fellow must be dving, he told himself. 

His own sij^nt thought numbed him. 

He didn’t want to believe it. Maybe it wouldn’t happen. 
But it was happening. It was cancer, and medical science didn’t 
know how to cure cancer, dancer. ... 

It was distasteful even to hear the word, to say it to him- 
self. 

He c<f i!d still hear Peg talking softly to his father. That 
wes good; she was giving the old gentleman some comfort. 

Al again went and looked out onto Indiana Avenue through 
the curtain. The sidewalks were beginning to dry now. * 

Danny was (fqttplaying. He was sorry he had hit the little 
boy. He looked on^him as if the boy were his own son. You 
should use "were,” not "was” in this context. He had learned 
to speak with the gfamipatical correctness of a collegfe man; 
he was proyd <Sf himself. 
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A moment passed. A stout woman went by on the* street. 
Had she known tragedy yet, tlje tragedy of death in her 
home? 

He hadn’t meant to hit the boy; he had lost his temper. 
His conduct hgd*not be<m becoming, and Lord Chesterfield 
never would have done what he had just done to Danny. 

He acjied with regret. * 

He sat in a chair and held his head between his hands, stared 
at the floor, and wished, wished with all of his heart that he had 
not flown off the handle and hit his nephew. 

He heard another agonized moan from his father’s bed- 
room. 


It wasn’t raining now. He was glad to be outside. It wasn’t 
very cold. But there was no place in the yard where he could 
dig to make water run like water in a river. He couldn’t do 
that. 

He stood by the steps and looked»at the dark back fence 
and at the drying narrow sidewalk that led to the^alley gate 
and the alley. 

Inside the house, when . ley wouldn’t let hijp go out, he’d 
so much wanted to come out and play, and now he was out 
and he didn’t know what to d<^or what to play. He didn’t 
want to play. * 

Uncle Al shouldn’t have hit him and made him cry. 

He gazed off at the wooden fence. It was black and slivery- 
looking and it was still a little bit wet. He felt lil|^ he was 
going to cry again. He didn’t want to be a baby and cry. And 
he was going to cry. He sniffled. A tear formed in his eyes. A 
fiorse and wagon passed, the horse making cloppety noises be- 
cause it wore horseshoes. Father used toadi^ve a horse and 
wagon. He wished Father wasn’t so sick. 

Danny sniflied again. 

But*he hadn’t cried just now. Hg hat^’t, and he had been 
afraid he was going to. When they fought, it ifiadf him afraid 
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tnd made him want to cry. 'VThy did gtownups fight to mudb? 

He knew how to count and he could count all of the 
boards in the fence, but he gtiessed he wouldn’t count them 
now. Sometime he’d count them, but not now. 

wished Bill had corfie up toda* . Bill was,still inad at hiw* 
because the Cubs had lost the World Series to the Philadelphia 
Athletics l;st week. , 

Danny walked off into the wet, dead grass! 

They wouldn’t like it if he got his sho^s and feet wet. Some- 
times he didn’t know what they’d like that he did and said 
and what they wouldn’t like. 

Uncle Al shouldn’t have hit him and got mad at him. He 
hadn’t done anything to be hit for^. It was almost like he was 
getting sick because he had been hit. 

Grownups didn’t hit each other th.‘ way they hit kids. 

Danny kicked his right toe against the muddy earth. He 
looked off. He tuif,ied his toe in tjie muddy ground. He looked 
off again and up' at the sky. The clouds were big and dark. 
They looked like they were dirty. Clouds' had all kinds of 
shapes. hat kind of shapes did these clouds have? There was 
a big one. A big gray cloud. 

He kicked the ground again. 

Did grownups feel all alone the way he felt all alone now? 
It was like you had nobody. When he was in the room and 
Uncle Al was hitting him, it was like he had nobody and’' he 
was by himself. 

He pipked up a stone and threw it at the fence. 

VI 

Dr. O’Donnell was red-haired and slightly unkempt. He 
was in his earlyftkiirties, but he looked older. 

Old Tom stared, up at him with eyes of fear and hope. 

“Well, how are you feeling this morning, Tom?” 

Old Tom didn’t ruswrr instantly. The hope went out of 
his eyes. He stared up at the doctor, f^ful. 
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“The psuns, Doctor,’’ 01<f Tom said. “«The pains come near 
to killin’ me. Doctor.’’ 

"They’ve been severe, TomV’ 

"What’s that yoy’re after sayin’. Doctor?” 

"They’\e huft»you, tljese pains?’, 

"They’re after near kilun* me,” Old Tom mumbled slowly. 

Dr. O’Donnell nodded his head as ?f he understood scune* 
thing that was highly significant. He pulled a large*gold watch 
from his vest pockey looked at it, and held Old Tcmi’s wrist, 
counting his pulse. 

Old Tom watched him with childish, superstitious awe. 

"And they’re eatin’ at me again, Doctor.” 

The doctor nodded Ij^is head. He put his watch back and 
glanced down at Old Tdhi sympathetically. He bent down 
and opened his bag at^he side of the bed and drew out his 
stethoscope. 

Frightened, trying to conceal h|^ fear, and also trying not 
to cry out or moan becauib of his pain, f>ld Tom watched 
Dr. O’Donnell. He didn’t want the doctor to know how sick 
he felt. He didn’t want the doctor to know howi afraid he 
was. He was afraid the d -^tor would learn something about 
his sickness that would be terrible to know, something that 
meant he might be dying. The doctor might tell him he was 
dying. He was ashamed to thinit that he was sick and in pain 
and weak and old and fearful. And fearful he was. 

Dr. O’Donnell had pulled down the bedclothes. 

"Now, pull up your nightgown, Tom,” he said quietly. 
"I’ll listen to your heart.” 

Old Tom obeyed. His movements were slow, the move- 
fnents of a weak and tired old man. 

Dr. O’Donnell put the stethoscope to Old .Tom’s chest and 
listened. 

With fear still in his eyes. Old Tom watched the aloctor. 

Drawing the stethoscope away, Dr. O’Doniiell smiled and 
said: * ‘ 
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**You have a good old Irish heart, Tom, a stout old Irish 
heart.” ^ 

A feeble smile crept acrosa Old Tom's wasted face. He 
wanted to ask the doctor if he would get better, if he would 
be on his feet again, if h« would live. But Iie^was afraid anjl. 
ashamed to ask. He wouldn’t for the life of him ask the doc- 
tor, let the doctor know that such were the thoughts on his 

^ C 

mind. 

Dr. O’Donnell bent forward and gently probed Old Tom’s 
abdomen. It was soft and flabby. 

“Now, this isn’t going to hurt you, Tom,” Dr. O’Donnell 
said. 

The pains were like flames and knives inside him. 

“Where does it hurt you, Tom?** * 

“All over me insides. Doctor.” 

Dr. O’Donnell nod'^ed. He stoppet^ probing and said: 

“I’ll give you something to kill the pain a bit, Tom.” 

Old Tom looktf'j gratefully, then suspiciously, up at Dr. 
O’Donnell. 

Dr. O’Donnell dug into his bag. 

vn 

Danny bent down in a corner of the yard and dug a small 
hole in the wet muddy eartlj. If he couldn’t have a river, he 
would make a little lake. He wished he could make a big lake 
and dig a big hole, but he knew that if he did there would be 
trouble. There might be trouble anyway when he went into 
the kitch^ to carry water out to fill up the hole. Maybe no- 
body would be in the kitchen and he could just carry out the 
water in a pot. He’d do it carefully. If Mother was in the 
kitchen, he guessed she wouldn’t tell him not to do it. Only 
maybe Uncle Alprenild. He never knew when Uncle Al would 
say he could do soipething or when he couldn’t do it. That 
was th4 way Uncle Al was. 

Uncle Al shouldn’t ha\e hit him. 

He dug a( th< earth slowly. He had only made a beginning. 
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Maybe iie could make a pretty big it he couldn’-t make 

big lake, and he’d float sticks and matcSes in it like boats.* 

He dug away. 

VIII 

Old Tom drew away slightly when he saw the needle. 

"Thisi won’t be anything, Tom, antf it will hel^ you.” 

Old Tom nodded his head. The doctor had been giving him 
these needles and tl^sy helped him for awhile, and then the 
pains came back again, and sure, he felt it was merciful, their 
taking his pains away, and he wanted to get this needle, fear- 
ful as he was of being stuck with it. But, sure and he had no 
faith in the needles because the pains came back. 

Dr. O’Donnell swabbed a spot on Old Tom’s buttocks. Old 
Tom closed his eyes and waited for the sharp jab. 

He winced when he felt it and kep* his eyes closed. 

"That’s all there is, Tom, and it’ll help you. It’ll give you 
a little rest, too.” 

"Thank you, JDoctor,” Old Tom ^id weakly. 

He turned over on his back. 

Dr. O’Donnell pulled rhe covers over him. 

Old Tom groaned. An^.ther pain tore awa^^ at him. 

IX 

The silence iit the p.irlor was ominous. 

•Dr. O’Donnell looked solemn. 

Margaret looked at him beseechingly. Al kept tapping his 
left foot. _ 

“Your father isn’t in immediate danger,” Dr. O’Donnell 
said at last. 

Al and Margaret were dazed for a moment. Al stopped 
tapping his foot. 

“But, Doctor, he’s dying, isn’t he?” Margaret asked. 

Al gave Margaret a quick, pained look. 

"Not exactly . . . the end isnjjt cc^piing.- But there isn’t 
much I can do except to ease his pains. Whbn jt’s gone this 
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£vt medicine has no^ cure.” The floctor gazed up at the ceil- 
ing. "Only God cAn cure him. Prayer might do more for him 
than I or any doctor can.” ' 

' . "You say. Doctor, that he isn’t in any immediate danger,” 
Al began, wanting the doctor, and^also hist sister, ^to be in^ 
pressed by his calmness. "Is there anything hnedical science 
can do to improve his condition?” 

"Frankly, as I iust said, I can only allevlatp his pain, and 
I can’t go on doing that for too long.” 

Al’s face was grave. 

"He suffers so. Doctor. It breaks my heart to see him suf- 
fer so,” Margaret said. 

Dr. O’Donnell nodded his head and looked at her with 
sympathy. 

"I understand, Margaret. It’s hard — ” 

"How long will it go on like this. Doctor?” she asked. 

"I can’t say. He could go soon, or this could go on for some 
time, some monthly” ^ 

A look of dcspl ir came on Margaret’s face. Al’s face was 
expressionless. * * 

"It’s hatd for all of you to take care of him — ” Dr. O’Don- 
nell started to say. 

"I don’t mirld it,” Margaret cut in. "There’s nothing. Doc- 
tor, nothing I wouldn’t do for my father. Why, Doctor, I’m 
better than a nurse with hidi. Ask my brother Al. He can 
tell you. Doctor.” 

"Yes, Doctor, Margaret is like a real Florence Nightingale 
with . . . with my father.” 

"I’m s^re of it. But what I want to say is this — I’m certain 
you are very good and capable when you are with him, but 
he can’t get the kind of care and attention he needs here, an<t 
it would be best if he could be sent to the hospital, to Mercy 
Hospital. I can’f come often enough to give him injections, 
and I qan arrange f6r matters like that at the hospital.” 

"We can’t let my father leave us now. We all love him so 
much. Doctor,”, Margatct*^said, almost in tears. 
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“I iindentand, M^aiM. But 1 strpnely advise it, even 
though I don’t want to propose anything that would put tod 
much of a financial burden on your shoulders.” 

*‘Oh, we’ll do anything — ^I’ll do anything to get the motriiy'^ 
we need fo take care o| my father. Doctor. Why, I’d beg, 
borrow, and steal. Doctor, to have him get the kind of care 
he needs,” Margaret said. 

Al was thinJung that this would be an added btirden on his 
shoulders. It’woulc^cut into all of his investment plans. But 
he could manage it, and now that the Doctor had mentioned 
it, he had begun to think that maybe the old fellow ought to 
go to a hospital. 

"We’ll do whatever you think is best, Doctor,” Al said. 

"It’s best to remove Ihoa to Mercy Hospital,” Dr. O’Donnell 
answered. 

"That’s what we’ll So then, Docto%” Al said. 

"He’s resting easier now, poor man. Me daughter Louise is 
sitting with him,” Mary Q’Flahefty said Quietly, as she came 
into the parlor. ^ 

She sat down in her rocker. She looked very tired. 

“Mother, Dr. O’Donnell thinks that Pa should go to the 
hospital,” Margaret said. 

Mary O’Flaherty gazed at her daughter as tliough stunned. 
She said nothing. 

— ^Sure and if* he goes he’ll never come back, she told her- 
self. 



chapter T*ujenty-six 


I 


H e WAS almost glad for his pain, it was so little, and he 
felt like there was a happiness in his head. It was like he 
was dreaming, dreaming. When he was a lad he was a one for 
dreaming, dreaming of America and of Mary that he would 
marry. And, sure, he wasn’t in the old country, he was in 
America, and who was that beside fhtm? 

He blinked his sleepy eyes. 

He was sleepy. It wgs like sleep wasf coming into him, into 
his legs and his arms and his eyes and his head. 

“And who are ponV' h* asket^ the one beside him, again 
blinking his heavy' tired eyes. 

"Father?” Louise responded, in hurt surprise. 

She had* not been noticing him; she had been sitting here 
with her mind far away, imagining that Doctor O’Donnell 
had examined her and told her that she was well and could 
work. She had been thinking of herself, imagining herself in 
a new blue serge suit and \/alking to an ofiice in the Loop 
where she had a job as secretary to a rich, handsome man. . 
"Father, I’m Louise.” 

"Louise?” he asked softly. 

"YouHClaughter.” 

"^ure and that you are,” he said. "You’re me daughter, 
Louise.” 

Her father talking this way frightened her. 

— Me daughte^, t.ouise. Old Tom sleepily told himself. 
Sure^ he knew hef, but wasn’t he too tired to be thinking 
of her? ^ 

"And Ned?” 

296 
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"He's in Madison, Father.” 

"When is me son Ned coming?” 

"I don’t know, Father.” 

She didn’t know what to say to him. 

, A iittU wh^c^ ago sh« had loolsed at him, and he hadn’t 
looked like her father at all. Now he did. He looked so sweet. 
Her hegirt went out to him because he was so sweet and so 
sick and so w*^^- ^ut the way he talked wasn’t Tike himself. 
It was the hypodermic that had done this to him. 

"You say Ned isn’t here?” 

"No, Father, he isn’t. 

There was a pause. He looked at her and he seemed not to be 
looking at her. His eyes were on her, and he was looking at 
her as if he wanted her tct tell him something or as if he might 
be looking into her an^ through her. 

His lips moved for a couple of sec^ds as though he were 
speaking, but he said nothing. Then he asked her: 

"Then where is he? Wh«re is Nfed?” 

"He’s^ in Madison, Wisconsin, F:y:her, Irith his wife Mil- 
dred.” 

"Mildred?” 

His face became quizx...al. He seemed to ^ searching for 
some thought or memory, or trying to understand something 
beyond his comprehension. 

"Mildred? Artd who is she?’^ 

• "Why, she’s Ned’s wife.” 

"You don’t say?” 

He talked as if his mind were going. She shudi^ered as if 
some dread had seized her. 

Then she thought: 

— If he’s gcHng to be like this, it’s better for him to die. 

n 

"What are you dwog?” Al asked, coming into the«kitchen 
and hoticing Danny carrying a yan ^rom the stove to the 
sink. He was dirty and muddy, and his clothes ^ere wet. 
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“I’m- getting water to maki a lake in the yard.*’ 

■ AI flared with anger but caught himself in time. He didn’t 
speak fdr a moment. Danny si^d by the sink, waiting for 
v*!.at his uncle would say. 

"You’d better not do it You’ll get all we;.’’ 

There was a look of disappointment on Danny’s face. But 
he was glad, at least, that Uncle Al wasn’t mad again. 

"What do you mean, a lake?’’ Uncle Al asked. 

"I dug a hole.’’ 

"Is it a big hole?’’ 

"It’s not too big.’’ 

"You’d better stay in and get dry clothes on. You’re pretty 
wet, and the weather looks bad.’* 

Al gave Danny a gentle pat on the shoulder. 

"You’re a good boy, Sport.” 

Al wanted to say mj 'e, but he didn’t know how to say it. 
He was sorry he’d flown off the handle and hit the boy. He 
wished he hadn’t, ^jfe felt almost a- if he were Danny’s father. 

— And my own fathc> is dying, he told himself. 

He felt X wrench of agony, but he couldn’t show it. In this 
tragic hour he had to carry them all along. 

"Yes, Sport. I We’ll have to go out together next Sunday 
and have a good time. Would you like to do that. Sport?” 

"Yes . . . yes, sir.” 

"Mother,” Al called, hearing his mother outside the kitchen. 

"Do you want something, son?” she asked, entering the 
kitchen. "I’m getting things readv for "Pa.” 

"Can ^‘ou or one of the girls fix Danny up in some dry 
clothes? He’s all wet.” 

"Blessed Mother of God, son, what have you been doing?” 
Mary O’Flaherty exclaimed, noticing Danny. 

"I was diggin^a fake in the back yard.” 

"Come, let me cle^n you up and get you dry clothes before 
you catch your death of cold.” 

She went to tike hini by the hand. 
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"Sport, you’d better take your shoesto^ so you don’t get 
the rugs muddied,” Al said. 

Al left the kitchen. He wished he hadn’t hit Danny. He’d 
have to discipline himself to control his temper better. 

Ill 

Sure .and he ^It comfortable. Tireil he was and comfort- 
able. There ysas a heaviness in his head, and there was a 
heaviness all over himself. And before his eyes he could see 
colors the like of which he had never seen on land or sea. And 
it was like dreaming. There was a heaviness in him and it was 
like dreaming and it wasn’t dreaming because he wasn’t asleep. 

They were out there^beyond his room, talking and moving 
about. He could hear thefti, lying here and feeling the comfort 
come upon him. And^in his head he could see a green field 
with a stone fence, and it looked like^die old country for cer- 
tain, a green field with a small stone fence and a stone house. 
And it was so quiet. Hush#hush.lt was solquiet. Hush. Quiet 
like there was i^ot a sound to be he^rd, nJt a sound, and like 
there was not a blade of grass stirring nor nary^ breath of 
wind. And he felt like h<* was there in the old country in this 
quiet with nothing astir and nary a whisper ^f a sound or a 
noise to be heard. Hush, hush. 

And quick as a wink it was gone. 

\^as he a sick man? He could remember something, some- 
diing about himself being a sick man. And sure now he felt 
nothing but sleepy, sleepy, sleepy, it was sleepy he was. 

He twitched his closed eyes and saw more colors and, ah, 
they were beautiful colors the like of which he had never«seen 
before. Ah, they were pretty colors he was seeing . . . pretty 
colors. Pretty . . . 

There was something he was after thjn]|ing about. What 
was it? Something he was thinking aboiit. Something . . . 
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IV 

Margaret thought that nevet^ in her whole life had she been 
' so'nervous as she was now. She was waiting for the ambulance 
to come and take her faolier awayito the hospital It might 
just as well be the undertaker. Her father was going to die. 
She had known this fof a long time. She had been the first one 
here among the whole kaboodle of them to know it. Yes, she 
knew it, but she couldn’t believe it. , 

And Louise. She could tell by the way Dr. O’Donnell had 
talked after he had looked at Louise that her poor, sick sister 
was fading. Anybody could tell it; she didn’t have the strength 
she used to have. She didn’t sing and act gay like a young girl 
any more. She used to, about two br three years ago, before 
she became sick. But Louise had never been strong. Even as 
a child Louise had be<!t\ sickly. 

— I was sickly, too, as a little girl, Margaret told herself. 

But she had ov^(come it.’ And she had done it herself. They 
hadn’t cared mud i abopt her when she w;\f a sickly child. 
They hadn’t, except for her father. 

And very soon now the ambulance would come and take 
him away to dje. 

— Oh, why must it be my father? she asked herself. 

She didn’t want to sec an^rbody die, but if someone had to 
go, why must it be her poor, dear, sweet father? He had never 
harmed a soul all of his life. He was so good. And to see him 
now, suffering as he was and being taken away to a hospital. 
Oh, the nurses and the nuns at Mercy Hospital couldn’t give 
him the care that she could give him — she knew they couldn’t. 
But he had to go. Oh, she felt as if she might even go out of 
her mind. 

She went int(^ tbc bedroom and found Louise sitting lan- 
guidly on a chair by the bed. Louise said nothing. She was 
thinkirfg of her father, wishing she could do something for 
him. 

"Is he asleep,' Peg?” Louise asked, her voice low and tired. 
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"Yes, "but it won’t be ^or long. It’s n® ^se, no use.’' 

Louise looked plaintively at her sister. 

"He’s going to die, isn’t he,»Peg?’’ 

"He’s dying. And he was the sweetest and kindest msRl. 
It isn’t fair. did hi^ever get wut of life?’’ 

Margaret spoke sharply, with an energy in strong contrast 
to Louie’s lassitude. 

"I wish I cnylS do something for him,’’ Louise said. 

"It’s too late,’’ Margaret said with bitterness. 

She went nervously to the window that looked down on 
the passageway that led from the front to the rear of the 
building. She saw a small segment of the gray walls of the 
building next door. They seemed to be pressing in upon her. 
It was getting dark out. 

What was Lorry doi^g in Washington at this very moment? 

He was far away now, and she ne^d him so. If only she 
could see him, put her head on his shoulder, and cry, cry her 
eyes out, knowing that he undersi^d her. ' 

Lorry loved lier. If she didn’t kn^w thi^ in her heart, she 
didn’t know what would happen to her, what she would do 
now. She might even go stark, raving mad. 

She was sure Lorry loveu her. 

She turned away from the window. 

"Well, I was always good to Ijim. I was always good to my 
father,’’ she said.* 

* Louise watched her sister for a few moments. A strange, 
uneasy feeling came over her. She didn’t know what it was. 
It was as if she didn’t know where she was even though she 
did know where she was. It was like everything wfsn’t Jike 
what it was when she did know what it was. 

— Peg is my sister, she told herself automatically, as though 
she were telling herself something she didp’^know. 

Margaret turned from the window, about to say something. 
Louise burst into a parox) sm of racking coughs. The ccMghing 
seemed to ctmie up from her ches^ an4 lungs <and to tear at 
her throat. 
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She leaned forward, cougAing, and (.ears came to her eyes. 
'She grabbed her handkerchief from a pocket of her dress and 
coughed phlegm into it. 

^'Margaret went over to Louise and patted her back. She was 
stricken with helpless fear dor a moncent. Lo(fi^, she though^, 
no more than her father, should be here. Louise was coughing 
germs all over the houie. Margaret wanted to get our of the 
room. She didn’t want to go on living here andLsacrihcing her 
life. She would, though, even if it meant <getting sick herself. 

"Oh, you poor darling. Come lie down, and I’ll fix you 
something hot to drink.” 

Louise’s coughing subsided. She wip>cd the tears from her 
eyes and gazed up at Margaret meekly, apologetically. Peg 
would think she was another burden, like her father. She 
didn’t want to be a burden. 

"It’s stopped now,” f, he said. 

With her thin hand she smoothed down her auburn hair. 

Margaret stood /tear her.' Neither of them spoke. 

"It must be theoveathgr that makes me cough more,” Lou- 
ise said. 

She wished it were spring instead of fall. She wanted it to 
be a sunny day in May, when she could go out walking all 
dressed up in a new dress in W.ishington Park. 

Margaret wanted to cry. Poor Louise. Did she know? Was 
the poor girl saying this because she believed it, or because 
she wanted to put on a brave front? It was enough to make 
you cry and break down. Her father going to die of cancer 
at the hospital; her sister coughing her lungs out with con- 
sumption^ To think that this was happening in her own home. 
What had she or any of them done for God to punish them 
this way? 

Louise was waj^cHing Margaret. Why hadn’t Peg said any- 
thing when she’d said it was the weather that made her 
cough ?«Was Peg silent because she didn’t believe her? Mavbe 
Peg was angry and tjiinkjng angry thoughts about her be- 
cause she was another burden. 
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**I fed ^tter now.**’ 

"Here, Louise, you lie down and rest.*’ 

"No, ril sit here. I feel better. iMaybe I won’t cough again. 
I’ll sit here.’’ 

^ Margaret sat^oii the be^. 

With her father going to the hospital there would be an- 
other bedroom. Dare she take it, take ■her father’s room? 

She was afrqjdT to move into it. 

"When is leather ^oing. Peg?’’ Louise asked. 

“It ought to be soon now.’’ 

Margaret felt the sob coming. It seemed to come from way 
down deep inside of her, like a wave, pushing against her, 
pressing up from her heart and from all of her body and being. 
Then it came. It came lika something heaving in all of her, all 
of her being, and thenjt came out as a choked moan, full of 
agony and pain. 

She broke into tears. 

Louise was startled. Peg — Pe^ was th ‘ strong one. Peg 
shouldn’t cry. 

“Peg," she said helplessly. 

Sobbing, with her bodv bent away from LoufW and her 
lowered head tovz-ard the wall, Margaret paid no attention to 
Louise. And as she cried she felt as though everything, every 
joy, everything that made life worthwhile and worth living 
had gone out of it. All was darkness inside of her and dark 
in all the world. 

Louise went over to Margaret and put her hand on her 
sister’s back. She patted Margaret’s shoulder. She wanted to 
cry, too, but somehow she didn’t. It hurt her to set Peg^cry 
this way. 

Margaret’s sobs giew softer. She stopped crying, and looked 
with tearful, dull eyes at the wall. ^ 

Louise asked herself if Margaret loved Tier father better 
than she did. Was there something wrong with hergbecause 
she didn’t cry and act this way over ^r father? She didn’t 
seem to feel much. 
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Margaret turned around,^ ble^ her' nose, and wiped her 
.eyes. 

didn’t mean to cry this way.” 

0tl'l understand, Peg,” Louise said, try^pg to comfort her 
sister. 

”I didn’t want to hurt you or make you reel sad, Louise 
darling. You know I think the world of you.” 

Louise didn’t understand what Peg mea'nt^ But she said 
nothing. She didn’t want to see her sister^more troubled. 

Wiping her eyes, Margaret got up from the bed. 

”I have to go and help get him ready to leave. There’s 
always something to do,” she said. 

V 

Louise wanted to follow Margaret out of the bedroom to 
help, too. But she just^felt so tired. It she did anything for 
five or ten minutes, she seemed to get tired. She seemed to 
have no strength wi her, a^^.d she ^would grow sleepy. Three 
nights ago when s(ye had washed the dishes after dinner, that 
was what had happened. She felt useless. She was tired now 
and felt as 'if she would fall asleep on her feet if she didn’t lie 
down. But she didn’t want to lie down and be asleep when 
they took her father away and not be able to say good-by to 
him. 

”How’s the fair princess?”' Al asked, stopping at the bed- 
room door and looking in. 

"I’m all right,” she answered slowly. 

Al’s voice had sounded different, as if he were trying too 
hard to tf" cheerful. 

f 

He came into the room and sat down on the small chair by 
the window, Louise wished he hadn’t come in; she didn’t want 
him in her bedroom. She gazed off, not able to bring herself 
to look at him. i\I wasn’t looking at her either. He seemed 
absorbed, worried. 

They sat like this, neither of them speaking or looking 
directly at each pther. ' 
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“Your /ather’s going to tiSe holpital is Jxst,” Al finally said. 

"Yes.” • 

"We’ll all have to pray for JiiA.” 

"Yes.” 

— They’Jl havo to pra^ for me. 

**Your father is a sick man.” 

"I know, Al. I wish I could do something for him — any- 
thing.”* 

"We’ve all 'done everything we could, and so has Doctor 
O’Donnell. Now it’s in the hands of God.” 

Louise shook her head slowly in agreement. 

Al was very religious. Peg wasn’t. Was she? Until she had 
gotten to feeling this weakness and this being always tired, 
she had always gone to fntiss. She wished she could go to mass 
every Sunday, dressed up the way she used to. She would try 
to go to mass next Sunday. ^ 

"He was a good man, our father,” Al said, speaking quietly, 
meditatively, as though to Jiimself. 

Her brother was soeaking of her father if he had already 
died. 

"Well,” Al continued in the same vein, "at lAst we did 
give him a little time of .est and peace after he worked so 
hard most of his life.” 

Louise didn't answer. She was still gazing off. 

Al turned and. noticed the expression on her face. He wrin- 
kled his brow; Louise was sad and moody. What could he 
say to cheer her up? He was jumpy. 

He wished this ordeal of sorrow were over with. 

"We all have to cheer up. Princess Louise. There’silsunsJ^ine 
ahead for us. There’s always sunshine ahead.” 

"I’m not too sad,” Louise said defensively. 

She felt as though he had caught her doing something she 
shouldn’t do. 

Al got up and went ovi»r to her. He b?nt fotw ard gnd ex- 
tended his left cheek and said in a jolly tone qf voice: 

"Slip us a kiss.” * 
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Like an obedient, child she gave him a kiss on the cheek. 

"That’s the ticket. That’s the girl.’’ 

He Squeezed her hand adld ^eft the room. 

VI . ^ 

Old Tom opened his drowsy eyes and rolled them around. 
He looked about the room and at the ceiling, scarcely moving 
his head. He wasn’t sure where he was or wlyit was what. It 
seemed as if he had been away somewhei*'*. 

Then he saw Mary by the bed, looking down at him. He 
twinged, afraid she would be saying something to him and 
nagging him for just having been away somewhere and he 
shouldn’t have been there and doing whatever it was he was 
doing. 

He opened his eyes wide and looke^ up at her. 'W^asn’t it a 
strange look she had her eyes? Wasn’t it, indeed? 

And he wanted to say something to her but he didn’t say 
a word. He didn’t know 'i^hat it^ was he was wanting to tell 
her. Now, wasn’t^hat a^strangc thing, himself wanting to tell 
Mary something and his not knowing what it was? 

"How afe you feeling now, Tom?” she asked. 

"Mary, is it after sending me to the store for soap you were 
doin’?” he asked her, speaking slowly and in a feeble voice. 

— Mt poor man, Mary O’Flaherty thought, looking down 
at him. 

“I’ve brought a basin of water, Tom, to wash your face,” 
she told him. 

"Did vou tell me everything you wanted from the store, 
Mary?” lie asked. 

— Sure the poor man talks like he’s lost his mind. 

“Mary, and is me face dirty?” he asked, looking directly 
at her with questio/iing eyes. 

"You’ll feel better when I wash it for you.” 

“And when is tHe barber coming to shave me?” he asked. 

None of tlv’m had thought of calling the barber to* shave 
the poor man sc that he would be going into the Mercy Hos- 
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pital lookiAg respectable. T!«e hqjly nuns would be thinking 
that she wasn’t the kind of a woman 'Arllb took good and 
proper care of her man when he v^as sick on his back. . 

“After the barber gives me a shave, I’m thinkin’ I’ll ^ 
gettin’ up and ,g,ettin’ meself back on me two good feet, 
M»y.” ‘ 

She took the wet washcloth out of tjie basin, wrung it out, 
and, bending down, she gently wiped his face. « 

“There, doe%A’t that make you feel better, Tom?’’ 

He couldn’t talk &cause she was running the washrag over 
his mouth. 

Then she wiped his hands and arms, and, taking a towel, 
patted and dried his face. 

“There, that will mahe^you feel better, Tom.’’ 

“After I get on me feet, I’ll take the little boy out to the 
park. I’ll take him to\he duckpond. Oh, I tell you, Mary, 
that boy likes the ducks, and a pleasuee it is, a pleasure to see 
him feedin’ crackerjack to the duej^s and going quack, quack, 
quack.’’ 

“He loves yoa, Tom. Sure, when*iie fiilt came to us, he 
wasn’t here a day that he wasn’t calling you Fade??’’ 

“And what’s the name r ' th.it park, Mary? I’ll take him to 
it with the rides . . . the rides that shoot up a*id down. But, 
sure, I can’t be taking him on the rides that shoot pp and 
down for fear that I’ll be falling out of the car. You know 
the name of it. Sure, didn’t me two daughters take him and 
Jim’s oldest boy, what’s his name, one night to that park when 
they were out with two fellows? Sure, the park is over there 
a ways.” 

Tom weakly raised a thin arm behind him and pointed. THis 
arm fell limply back on the quilt. 

“Ah, sure. I’ve heard the name spoken many’s the time. It’s 
somewhere near where they used to have the atacetrack. Wash- 
ington Park? That’s not it. You’ll fix us a> lunch, and the two 
of us,, we’ll be off for the whole day, me and the litfle one, 
me little grandson, and you’ll nefer«fKed fear, Mary, that 
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hann will come to him wiih mb to be watchin’ him. I’ll be 
taking him to thit park next week, and we’ll be off and gone 
the whole day.” 

— ^Me poor man will never walk again, she told herself. 

"Mary, you don’t know the name of that place, they call 
it over here in America — ^what is it they call’ it? They call it 
amusement park.” 

”Sans S^ci,” Mary said, mispronouncing the name. 

His eyes lit up. 

"That’s it. That’s the name. Ah, it was on the tip of me 
tongue. What’s that name you said?” 

"Sans Souci, Pa,” Mary said, again mispronouncing the 
name. 

"That’s where the little fellow ..nd me will go, and never 
fear, Mary, I’ll watch him and not l'*t one hair on his head 
be harmed.” 

r 

"Now, Tom, I’ll get you a warm cup of tea.” 

"Sit here and talk with me, M'ry.” 

She sat down 1^/ the 'ide of the bed. 

"Peg, Peg, get Pa a warm cup of tea,” she called out com- 
mandingly. 

"Hold me hand, Mary.” 

He feebly reached out his thin right hand. She held it. 

— Sure, it’s cold, and thc"e’s hardly any blood in it, she 
told herself. 

“Mary, maybe you and I could be going together to this 
place with the little boy. Mary, what was that you said the 
name w^s?” he said, withdrawing his hand from hers. 

‘'^Y'ou get your strength back first, Tom . . .” 

She stopped. She was going to tell him that he was bein^, 
sent to the Mercy Hospital to get his strength back. No, she 
didn’t have the (heart to, to tell him that, with him talking 
this way. * 

"Sure and I’ll have me strength back in no time,«Mary. 
We ’ll leave early in the*m6ming, you and meself and the boy. 
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just the*t]|^ree of us. And you^l £9 a lunch for us to be tjikin’, 
Mary.” 

He reached his hand toward l^r.iShe noticed again how thin 
it was, all hbne. She held it. And, yes, it was so cold. ^ 

**'^e’ll have a g^od time. Sure ant^ Mary, we’re not too old 
to iiSive a good fime. When our own were young, we didn’t 
have the time to be giving them what vise can give to the little 
fellow, '^e’ll give*him a good time, too, Mary.” 

She remembered hjpi talking to her in the old country be- 
fore they had come out. She remembered him saying to her, 
by the side of a neighbor’s stone fence along the road to her 
mother’s, saying to her: 

— Out there, Mary, in America. 

It was just like yesterd!iy, and she a girl with her eyes only 
on him, coming out to^merica to be his bride, and here he 
lay, the poor man, and, sure, wasn’t Ms hair almost white, 
and didn’t he look older every day, his hair almost white and 
still not a gray hair in her he^} Anfl that day in Ireland when 
she had sa^ beside,him on the stone fery:e, he^ad put his arms 
around her and kissed her, and she made as if she was mad, 
and there was that look in his face, and then it was, under 
the tree when they sat down, it was then shejitnew that he 
was hers. 

“What day next week will be going, Mary?” 

Going. Poor Tom, it was to their plot of ground in Cal- 
vary Cemetery that the poor man would be going. 

“Mary, we’re going?” he asked. 

“Yes, Tom, as soon as you are on your feet and strong.” 

“We’ll sit on a bench and eat our lunch and watch dur 
little grandson plaving and running.” 

Margaret entered the room with tea on a tray. 

“WTio’s she?” Tom asked. 

Margaret stopped suddenly, stunned. 

“Hete’s Peg with your tea, Tom.” 

“Oh, and we’ll take Peg with u^l Beg, I was after tellin’ 
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your mother here that I’ll he uf and on me feet how and re- 
gaining all of m^ Idst strength.” 

"Of course you will. Pa ” 

..."And you and Mary and meself and me little grandson, 
we’ll go out for the whole day, we’ll go to that place . . . 
what’s the name, Mary?” 

Mary O’Flaherty gave her daughter a knowing look. 

"Here, ?a, let me give you your cup of*" tea while it’s still 
warm. 

"Yes, Pa, Peg will give you some tea, and it will warm you 
up and put strength in you.” 

Mary got up. Margaret set the tray on the bedside table. 

"Here, Pa, let me sit you up.” 

"Give him his tea. Peg,” Mary O’rlaherty said. 

As Margaret was bending down and lifting her father into 
a sitting position, Ma *v left the room. The tears were stream- 
ing down her face. 

— I always knew I sfas stronger than poor Tom, she 
thought. 

vii 

— He’s crying like a baby, Mary OTlaherty told herself. 
Me mother must have felt like I do when me father died. 

"Over me dead body . . .” 

He mumbled. The rest of what he said was lost. He mum- 
bled something more, but none of them in the bedroom under- 
stood what he said. Tears streamed down his face. 

". . . over me dead body.” 

They heard that, but what he said after was lost in a mum- 
ble of sounds. 

"Pa, we’ll see you. We’ll see you every day,” Margaret said, 
speaking in a c'jict, persuasive voice. 

"Yes, we’re going to see that you get better,” Al said, com- 
ing forward to stand near Margaret. 

"In me sick old ag?, se/iding me away.” 
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**Pa,” Mary OTlaherty sai<f, “PS, sure tlje doctor and Father 
Hunt know what’s best for you.” 

“Send me to the poorhouse. Bui^ me like a pauper in Pot- 
ter’s Field. Sure, I’m^like an old horse, too old to work.” 

l^e spoke; brojfdily through his tftirs. Then his hands went 
to his abdomen and he groaned. 

“That jne own^flesh and blood would do this to me in the 
latter end of ip$ days.” 

He groaned again. 

The bell rang. No one moved for a moment. Al stiffened. 
Margaret’s hands trembled. 

“I’ll answer the bell,” Louise said from the hallway. 

Al turned and went cmickly out of the bedroom. 

“. . . me dead body,” Old Tom again mumbled in his tears. 

“Tom,” Mary said, although she were speaking to him for 
the last time in her life. 

They heard the sound of the front door being opened. 

vra 

Old Tom looked meekly up at Father Hunt beside his bed. 
He stared at the priest like frightened child. 

“Father, you did me good.” 

"Tom, they’ll do you good at the hospital.” 

“You’ll say a good word for m^ Father?” 

“I have, Tom.”* 

’'Thank you. Father. Thank you. Father . . . Father, this 
pain.” 

Old Tom groaned again. He stopped groaning. He looked 
with questioning eyes at the priest. 

“Father, am I dying?” 

''The doctors will know best how to make you better, Tom; 
you’re a sick man. We’re all fighting for^y^u. I gave you 
Extrenne Unction because no man knows^the will of God. 
Tom, we’re fighting for you. Tom, you are a brave maft.” 

Old Tom cried again. 

'You’re God’s son, Tom.” 
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"It’s the painr* Father ... 

He groaned again and mumbled incoherently. 

{ 

IX 

There was so much excitement diat no one pa«d any atten- 
tion to him. The big automobile they called an ambulance was 
outside in front of the house in the darkness, and people were 
looking at it and looking at the house. And the men in white 
were putting Father on what they called a stretcher, and 
Father was moaning, and something hurt Father. They were 
taking Father away to a hospital because he was so sick. He 
knew what they thought. They thought Father would die. 
If you died you went away. Father was going away. He 
didn’t want Father to go away. “ 

"Here, get out of the way,’’ Uncle. Al said curtly as he came 
out of Father’s bedroom where everything was going on. 

"Let Danny boy say good-by to Father,’’ Aunt Margaret 
said, coming out of Father’s bedroom after Uncle Al. 

"Of course,’’ \1 said, confused. 

The two men in white came out carrying Father on the 
stretcher. It was like a little bed that you could carry. 

"Say good-by to Father, Danny boy.’’ 

Danny looked at Father. He wanted to run away. He 
couldn’t speak. Father rolled his eyes and looked at him. 

"Good-by, Pader,’’ he said. 

Father didn’t speak. He made a sound, but you could hardly 
hear it. 

Danny turned and ran to the back of the house. He heard 
tb;m s'aying something as the men carried Father out on the 
stretcher. 

He looked out the dining-room window. There was a big 
cloud. It was black outside, dirty black. That was the night. 

Someone was crying. They took Father away to the hos- 
pital. sThey were taking him away to die. 
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chapter TvTenty-seveit 


I 


A re you all rigiM, Mother?” Margaret* called from the 
kitchen. Mary O’Flaherty was sitting in her small bed- 
room with the door closed. 

"Let me be,” Mary called back, her voice breaking. 

She sat in a rocking chair, holding her big black rosary beads 
in her hands, which lay*limply in her lap. She didn’t pray. 

She was stunned. Sh^ rocked slowly. The rocking gave her 
comfort. 

— Ah, poor Tom, me poor man, Ee’s better off dead, she 
told herself. 

Rocking, she felt the chair under J^er. S^e felt it moving 
her. Rocking in her chair was a comfort. 

— ^Ah, what little comfort there is, and he’s bettCT oflF dead. 
I’d be better off dead meself. 

Her man had cried like a baby. And there he would be, 
with strangers in that hospital r^m and not with h7s own. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

•Rocking. 

The way he had worked all those years here in America. 
Sure and how could her children know how hard their poor 
father had worked all those long hours in the cold fnd min 
and snow when they were little ones? And couldn’t she re- 
nltember Tom of a night after a hard day’s work talking to 
her about the old country? 

— ^Mary, what time do you think it woultl be in' the old 
country? 

She Could remember him sitting the kitchan in Blue Is- 
land Avenue and asking her that qu&^on jiast as if it was 
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only yesterday, ar''d she could remember it as well 'as if she 
heard Tom’s very words this very moment. 

Rocking away, she fingered her black beads. 

n 

They sat about the dinner table eating in silence. 

Danny wanted to talk but he didn’t know what to say, 
and he was afraid to say anything. When they were like they 
were now, he didn’t know what to say. 

He ate slowly and looked intently at his plate. 

They were all eating as if they didn’t want to eat. He 
knew why. They were sad about Father. 

Uncle AI sighed. 

“What’s that you said, Al?’’ Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

“Did I say anythi-’g?’’ Al asked in surprise. 

“I thought you were speaking, Al,*’ Mary O’Flaherty said. 

“No, I didn’t say anything.’’ 

“You’re not ve-y hungry tonight, are you. Little Brother?” 
Aunt Margaret : Aed him. 

“Me? I Jon’t know.” 

“I never saw it when he wasn’t hungry,” Al said. 

“Yes, he has a fine appetite, and he cats enough so that he’ll 
grow up and be strong,” Aunt Margaret said, looking at 
Danny tenderly. 

“I wonder how Pa is? Peg, could you telephone the hos- 
pital again and ask if he needs anything?” 

“I don’t think we should telephone too often. Mother. 
Thry said he was resting comfortably.” 

"I guess it’s for the best. Everything is for the best,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. “How can we tell Lizz? She doesn’t have a 
telephone.” 

“I hope she doesn’t come up. We have trouble enough,” Al 
said quickly. 

“Lizz phoi.es everv night. She’ll phone tonight, and we can 
tell her then,’’ Margaret said. 
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“Louiso, darling, won’t you hihre some^niore meat?”' Mar- 
garet asked. 

“No, thank you, Peg. I’m not Very hungry tonight.” 

Margaret looked down at the uneaten Iamb chop on her 
ownjplate. , 

They were alf silent again. 

Danny looked ^bout the table, che^ng rapidly on a piece 
of meat. 

“Sport, you’d betftr not eat so fast,” Unole A1 said. 

“AI, now don’t pick on Danny on a night like thb,” Mar- 
garet said. 

“I’m not picking on him. I’m instructing him,” Al said 
defensively. ^ 

“What is cancer?” Ellinny suddenly asked. His voice 
sounded clear and loud*in the stillness. 

They all tightened up. None of th%n answered right away. 

Danny became afraid again. He piust have asked a question 
that he shouldn’t have askefl. 

“You’re too ]^^ung to think of things *^ke that,” Uncle 
AI told him. 

“Little Brother, it’s something that makes you sick,” Mar- 
garet said. 

“Where did you hear t?!! of that, son?” Mary O’filaherty 
asked her grand^n. 

.“Doesn’t Father . . . isn’t that what made Father sick so 
he had to go to the hospital?” Danny asked. 

“You mustn’t say that to anyone outside of the house here, 
Little Brother,” Aunt Margaret told him. 

He wanted to ask her why, but he said nothing. 

“It isn’t something bad, is it?” Danny asked. 

Al was restless again. He kept openiqg'and closing his left 
hand. 

“Little Brother, you didn’t tell Father you knew Jie had 
cancer* did you?” Aunt Margaret ^ked anxioualy. 

“No,” Danny said. 
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Al ‘puffed meditatively bn 'this cigar and Margaret smoked 
a- '‘igarette, as they sat at the table over their teacups. Danny 
was playing by himself Li the par’or. 

“It’ll be much better for him there,’’ Margaret said. "We 
couldn’t give him thj care he needed here. And, Ah don’t 
worry about the cost, because I’ll be carefqh and save' and 
help out. I’ve always helped out whenever there was an 
emergency.’’ 

“Don’t worry about that, Peg. I’ll manage it. You think of 
yourself.’’ 

“I’ll go to see him tomorrow and every day,’’ Louise said. 

“Oh, you’re not strong enough.. I’ll do it,’’ Mary O’Fla- 
herty told her daughter. 

“It’s not hard. Tite streetcar goes almost to the door of 
the hospital,’’ Louise s^d. 

“Father Hunt will hav^'him prayed for at all of the masses 
said at church n^xt Sunday,’’ Al said. 

“Ah, Pa was i7o trouble. You’d hardly know he was in the 
house,’’ Mary O’Flaherty said. 

“He was so good . . .’’ 

Margaret stopped talking; she couldn’t say any more. 

IV 

Al thought of how peaceful and quiet it was sitting here 
in the parlor with his mother and sisters. It was late, and 
after their difficult day they all ought to be going to bed 
and getting a rest. In sleep they could all forget today. But 
he didn’t want to go to bed, and they were all staying up. 
It was a time of adversity. In times of adversity, a family 
drew together; that was when members of a family needed 
each other. And they needed him, the son and the brother, 
now. a 

He was here when he .was needed. He wished they would 
say something .jtbout this, but he believed they recognized it, 
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even Peg.* Even Peg? She was a ^ood girlf skid her heart was 
broken now. Sorrow and tragedy^ were chastening. S^e, all 
of them, would be chastened. 

"He was so good to us all when we were children,” M9f- 
garer^said. * 

"Yes,” Al said, his attention still on his own thoughts. 

"ril never forget the times he tool^ me for ri^es on the 
wagon.” A sad^ile of reminiscence came upon Margaret’s 
face. "I loved those ^dcs. Pd sit up on the wagon beside him, 
me, a kid in dirty clothes because we were so poor then.” 

"Ah, I always tried to keep you looking respectable,” Mary 
OTlaherty cut in. 

AI became a little ner'^ous. He didn’t want any false notes 
played on the violin now.^ 

"Of course you did. But you had youj hands full, Mother, 
raising us, and you were both wondegful,” Margaret said. 

"I was sitting in me rocker back^in me room and thinking 
of how your poor father w«uld get up and be out with the 
men and the hor«s in all kinds of wefjfher. ^e’d be out from 
dark to dark, and the poor man would come hoy^e so tired 
from hard work that he C0v..d hardly lift his head, and I 
wouldn’t know how he had the strength left in him. Many 
a night he was so tired from the hard work he did^that I 
swear the poor man would fall ar^eep over his food.” 

"I know how hard he worked,” Margaret said. "But even 
so? he had the sweetest disposition of any man I ever knew. 
He never lost his temper.” 

"Oh, your father had his temper before he got old. It was 
a powerful temper, and I’d have felt sorry for any wonlfan 
tl^at was married to him but mcsclf. I hope the poor man is 
resting easy now.” 

"He is. I’m certain,” Al said. 

"What was that they said. Peg, when you* called the hos- 
pital on the telephone?” 

"They told me he was resting ea^.” 

"God be praised if h^ has no more su^eringfi Syre, tonight 
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I went in his rooifi, <2nd I almost found meself talking to him 
as if he was there. Ah, the house isn’t the same with the poor 
man not here. Every day of Are life for all these years, there 
he has been. It’s not the same with him gone. Yes, God be 
praised if the poor man g<KS throi/gh no m’d^e suffering.’.’ 

“Maybe he shan’t. Mother,” Al said. 

“Louise,^ do you remember the rides on tl;e wagon we used 
to take with Pa when you were a little girl,^’’, Margaret said. 
“He’d sit up the^'e so proud when he w^ls on his wagon with 
his whip in his hand, why, you’d have thought he was a king 
he was so proud.” 

“Your Pa and meself worked hard and saved to buy that 
horse. We’d count pennies every ni^ht. I kept the money in 
a jar under the bed. And when he got his first horse and 
wagon he was as happy as a child. was happy as a child. 
It would have done your heart good to see him. And, sure, 
the next Sunday was a fine, warm day and I put on me Sunday 
best and we went driving just Vke a lady and a gentleman. 

“Louise, it was beforf you and Ned were born. Al, you well 
remember^ Peg, you were in me arms; I was nursing you. I 
nursed every one of you. And don’t I well remember him 
saying to me,r many’s the time, when you were all little ones, 
your father would say to me — *Mary, when the children grow 
up, they’ll be able to read ?nd write.’ And every one of you 
can read and write.” 

“I know Father is proud of all of us,” Margaret said. ' 

Al looked at his mother tenderly. She was a wonderful 
woman, he thought. And he remembered her when he was 
a boy, wearing her black silk Sunday dress, taking him to 
church, holding his hand, with his father on the other sifle 
of her. For the rest of her life, he must provide for her and 
make her happ ^. ,, ' 

"And he never, gave an eye to another woman,” Mary 
O’Flalierty said. “He was a good man. Pa was. But I saw to 
it that he wa(s, because I .was never one to be made light with, 
not me, and Pa knew it.” 
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Louise smiled wanly. She tiranted to bg i|parned and *to live 
forever in love, all of her life, and she thought love was some- ■ 
thing different from the way hfr father and mother had lived. 
But her father and another must have loved each other. ^ 
And w^ thistthe endaof love,a£>ne going, dying, the way 
herlfather wastlying? Must you, in the end, always be alone? 


chapter *T Twenty-eight 


I 


P A WAS prayed for,” Mary O’Flaherty #exciaimed excitedly 
as she came into the dining room. 

She wore a small straw hat with flowers on it, a black coat, 
and a black silk dress with ruffles and a high neck. Her hair 
was done up simply but carefully. 

Danny, sitting by the window 4 ‘rf his pajamas and robe, 
turned and looked at his grandmother. She looked so different 
dressed up than she diU at home here w^en she wore her ging- 
ham apron. 

"What’s that you said. Mother?” Al called from the bath- 
room. 

"Father Hunt ^.aid flom the altar that prayers were re- 
quested foit a happy death or a speedy recovery of Thomas 
O’Flaherty. I heard Father Hunt say it to the people of the 
parish with me*6wn ears. 'Your prayers are requested that God 
may gri nt a speedy recovery or a- happy death to Thomas 
O’Flaherty.’ ” 

Danny listened and watched with an awed expression o/i 
his face. He would pray to God for that, for a speedy recovery 
or a happy death to Father. Mother was crying now. He had 
seen^ her|i starting to cry, her face becoming different. He 
wanted to tell her not to cry. 

"Oh, Mother, don’t cry,” Margaret said, coming into tht 
dining room. 

"WTiat’s in irt' Fiea'rt has to come out,” Mary O’Flaherty 
said. 

"I know how you must feel. Mother darling.” 

But as Margaret sfolte’she remembered all the times her 
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mother had nagged her father and fougl)^ gfid quarreled with 
him. 

— I’m the one that has the|ri^ht to shed tears, Margaret 
thought. 

Danny $at b^5:he window, watting and listening. 

'•the way the poor man is suffering. Didn’t I see him with 
me own eyes yesterday, and didn’t I hear him groaning and 
moaning again^with the pains?” 

“Let me give yoiJ a cup of tea. Mother.’^ 

Mary O’Flaherty pulled a small clean white handkerchief 
out of her big black pocketbook, which she had set down on 
the dining-room table. She dried her eyes. 

“I have to take off me Sunday dress,” she said, going out 
of the dining room intd «he kitchen to get to her own room. 

n 

Danny turned back to the windo^ to gaze out. It was cold 
out, and you could hear t|je winfl in the back yard and the 
alley and sometimes against the window.* He could see the 
wind. It was cold outside, and he was gltd that he was in 
the house. He didn’t want to go out and play tTJday. 

At church, they prayeu for Father. A speedy recovery or a 
happy death. A speedy recovery, he knew w^at that meant. 
It meant getting better fast. Why didn’t they jus^pray to 
God for that, for Father to get better fast? Why did they 
pray for that or a happy death? They didn’t want Father to 
die, did they? And they were crying. Mother cried, and Aunty 
Peg cried, and Aunty Louise cried, and Mama cried, too, talk- 
ing on the telephone with Mother about Father an4 Father’s 
^oing to die. If he couldn’t get better fast, why, maybe, 
couldn’t he get better slow? Because if they prayed and asked 
God to give Father a happy death, tljeff maybe didn’t they 
want him to die? 

If he wanted to go out and play in th^ yard, woul(^ he play 
Indiahs or would he play something else? He jessed he was 
tired of playing streetcar and motonttafh. He^might play fire- 
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man. Jt must bV^fyn to be a fireman and drive the horses, 
sitting up on top of riie red fire engine or the long hook-and- 
laddei' and driving the ho/se^ as fast as they could go, with 
ev^ything in sight having to get out of your way, and the 
noise of the fire engine gohig. It must be fui.', and .maybe he’d 
start playing fireman, and maybe when he g'ew up he might 
want to be a fireman. > 

Firemen' died sometimes. He never wanted to die. It must 
be awfully sad ty die, and when you didU you saw God, and 
if you had been bad, God punished you. He would be afraid 
to have to see God and have God tell him he was going to 
be punished. Was Father afraid to see God? But Father wasn’t 
bad, was he? Or was everybody bad, or was it only children 
who were bad? 

Aunt Peg never went to mass on Jundiy like the rest of 
them did. Was that tfad and would God punish her for being 
bad when she died? She' would have to die some day because 
they said everybody had A> die !j|C>nie day. 

He never want'.d to die. 


.r.* m 

It was little enough for them to do to come and see him of 
a Sunday afternoon so he wouldn’t be a sick old man, dying 
alone ii<*a hospital with strangers to take care of him and not 
his own, a sick old man far away and thous:;nds of miles and 
an ocean away from the land where he belonged. Ah, where 
were they and why didn’t they come and see him? 

Sure, they had put him here without asking him as much 
as 9 by-'/our-leave because they didn’t want him dying on 
their hands. And so this was his reward, and this was the 
gratitude paid to a poor, sick, bedridden old father after aiU 
his years of hard work. 

— ^Me cup is Rtter, Old Tom told himself. I’m drinkin’ the 
last bitjter drops of me cup. 

He stirred. The fat nun who was his nurse turned instantly. 
She was sitting at thC side of his bed. 
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“Are'ypu all right, Mr. OFla^erty?” ^ 

He mumbled. Then she rose, looked him, felt his fore- 
head, and arranged the covers ov^ him. 

He gazed up at h^r with quistioning eyes. 

“You try and •test,” sh^ said firgily. 

Liftle she kn^ of why he couldn’t rest. She hadn’t been 
sent here to die. She didn’t have pains |ike Are and like ham- 
mers' beating in her insides. Little enough she kssew of his 
resting and not’'i‘esti«ig. Resting. 'What else was he doing but 
making his back and his backside sore witlf resting? 

“Is it cold out?’’ he asked the nurse. 

“It’s not too cold. It was colder this morning, Mr. O’Fla- 
herty.’’ 

What was it he iiad b^n thinking about? 

He screwed up his face as he tried to remember what he’d 
just been thinking of. Sure, he was Airgetting everything 
that came into his head. And whavwas there to remember 
at the bitter end of a man’s life b«t six feet of earth? 

"Sister?’’ 

His voice was* feeble. 

The nun, who had sat down again, turned antkleaned for- 
ward. 

“How will they bury a man that’s seven feef tall in six feet 
of earth?’’ he asked. 

“What a question to ask mc,^r. O’Flaherty!’’ 

, Old Tom didn’t hear her. He wasn’t listening. He was ask- 
ing himself wouldn’t he be better off if he’d stayed in Ireland 
and never come out to America, and there he would be, hale 
and hearty today and maybe owning his own littlg plot of 
ground. He could see himself of a Sunday, sitting on his 
ftone fence, smoking his pipe and looking at his own little 
plot of ground. Sure, he’d be like a gentleman. 

“In the old country an old man is h5d^n<respect,*’ he said. 

“'Fhat’s what my own father always to4d me,’’ the nun said. 

“He did?’’ Old Tom said. 

“He came from Galway.” 
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Again Old tU. 3 wasn’t lisfenftig. His eyes were ifQCused on 
the drab ceiling. 

**rU'be takin’ me pigs to the market at Mullengar,” he said. 

']pie nun turned and watchl:d him. 

"Tell me, did you ever (jo to tho^Mullengar Fair?” 

"I was born and raised here in America,” tlfc nun answered. 

"You never saw the .Mullengar Fair?” 

"No, MK O’Flaherty.” 

"Sure, Mary and meself, we went to thd'Mutlengar Fair . . 

Old Tom’s words broke off. 

"Me daughters should be cornin’ home from church now,” 
he said drowsily. 

He yawned. He stirred again, and the nurse rose and pulled 
the covers up oAer him. He gazed' at her as though he had 
never seen her befor^. 

"And who are you?” he asked her. 

"I’m Sister Marie.” 

"Sister, what did you say yout* name was?” 

"Sister Marie.”* 

"Me wifg,’s sister is a nun. She’s Sister . . . what is me 
wife’s sister’s name?” 

"I don’t ki»ow, Mr. O’Flaherty. Did you say she was a 
nun?” , 

"She bosses all of the nunt in Brooklyn, New York, in an 
orphan asylum. They were all born to boss in me wife’s 
family.” 

He yawned again and gazed sleepily up at the ceiling. 

"I ne^ me bed pan,” Old Tom said. 

rv 

Lizz sat in the kitchen with her mother. 

"It was good of^Jith to go see Pa last Sunday, Lizz. It did 
Pa’s heart good.” * 

"Mother, you know Jim thinks the world of my ‘father 
. . . and of you. "Whyt Jim said that every chance he gets. 
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he’ll go (o see Father. Next’Sugday, my Un will take care 
of the children and I’ll run over to see Pa.’^ 

"Sure, it will break your h£ztf, Lizz, it will break your 
heart. Sure, he talkis about otie thing and another and the 
poor man is out qf his miiyl with the pain, and with whatfhey 
give* him with%;he needle to stop the pain. It’ll break your 
heart. . . It’s hard words to say, ,but I’ll say it. Death 
would be merciAil for poor Pa.” 

Mary O’FlJKertysshook her head slowly and sadly. 

"Mother, never lose hope.” 

"Sure, it’s not hope he needs but for the pains to go away. 
Don’t I see him every day? Never in me life have I seen the 
like of it. Never in me life have I seen a man suffer like poor 
Pa is suffering. Anu w^ me daughter home sick, and poor 
Al out workin’ for us and paying those bills at the hospital, 
I ask meself, is this wkat me and Tom* came out to America 
for? I never seen man nor beast suffering with cancer in the 
old country the way your poor faeher does down there in that 
room in Mercy Hospital. T^ever in me life*Lizz.” 

Lizz nodded *her head in agrccmefit, he% face solemn. 

"Mother, how can you stand it? It must be Weaking your 
heart,” Lizz said. 

Mary O’Flaherty didn’t answer. She sat •looking at her 
daughter, her eyes firm. Under her mother’s gaze, iizz low- 
ered her own eyfis. 

"Me heart can’t break,” Mary O’Flaherty said sternly. 

Mary O’Flaherty twiddled her thumbs nervously in her 
apron. She was wondeiing what she would do when Tom 
died. Didn’t she wake up every morning asking heiyelf ^f her 
■ man was dead or alive? And didn’t she have a heavy heart as 
^he went about doing her housework until it was time for 
her to dress herself up and go to see Tom? And didn’t she 
cry this morning after coming home ftrcfn mass when Pa 
was prayed for? Now it was like the poor man was neither 
dead*nor alive. He was as much as dead, and she ^aw him 
wasting away and thin as a rail alnUhim looking so old . . . 
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"He. looks ol^^’ every day^’ ’ she said. 

Lizz nodded in agreement again. 

She was thinking that if^he had gone into the convent as 
she had wanted to before sne’d met Jvn, she might be a 
nun how nursing the sick s.nd the iy. She nvght be in Mercy 
Hospital, and she might even be nursing lf;r own father. 
And she could nurse jiim better and give him more com- 
fort than tlie nuns could because she was Kis daughter. 'She 
was his favorite daughter. She knew sh<swaf,*and she’d al- 
ways known she Vas his favorite daughter. 

"God will reward him in Heaven for all that he’s suffered. 
Mother.” 

"And sure, Lizz, he’s like a child, like a little child. This 
afternoon when I was leaving, he (vitd like a baby.” 

Seeing Tom in the hospital, she coiildn’t believe her own 
eyes. Her eyes told Hfer that the man was dying, her man. 
And with her heart she< couldn’t believe it. Last night she 
lay in her bed, thinking «f how, when Tom came out of 
the hospital, her s^n Al would be getting his father a new 
Sunday suit, and# she Ifad seen herself and Tom going to 
church of a*Gunday morning. 

"I wrote to Sister again. Mother.” 

"Did me sislfer write?” Mary OTlaherty asked, hunching 
herself forward and looking at her daughter with sudden 
alertness. 

"No, she didn’t.” 

“The last letter we got, Louise read it to me. My sister 
was always fond of Tom, and it breaks her poor heart, too. 
Sure^ she«s praying, and she has all of the holy nuns under 
her praying for your poor father.” 

"If prayers can save my poor father, he’ll be saved,” Liz? 
said; she was almost in tears. 

Lizz thought vh£t if she had become a Poor Clare, she 
could be spending Al of her time praying, praying for her 
father, ^r mother, and her brothers and sisters. 

"Tom asked me yeszeiday to have me sister remember him 
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in her prayers. But I tell yftu, JLizz, only^ather Hunt can 
give him any comfort. Ah, Father Hunt is a walking saint . 
of God, and his mother in Heaven must be the proud one, 
looking down and seeing her Ion, a walking saint of God.” 

"Yes, hjother/f’ Lizz agreed. ^ 

Slie looked c%sely at her mother, and it seemed to her that 
she had. never felt so close to her as she did now. She was full 
of sorrow and Tove for her mother and fatheif She was a 
mother hersefi nov^, and a wife. She knew in a way her sis- 
ters didn’t know, couldn’t know, she knew all that her mother 
was going through. 

"Mother, remember the first time I brought my Jim to the 
house and he met Pa?” 

"Did you do that?”*Mary O’Flaherty asked, again moody 
and abstracted. 

"You remember. We were living <fown at Twenty-fifth 
and Wabash then.” 

"And what did Pa say?” 

"Oh,^he lik^d Jim. He liked Jim righi; off the bat. And 
my Jim liked him. They took to ea?h other the minute they 
set eyes on each other.” 

“How is me son-in-law Jim O’Neill?” 

"Oh, Mother, some nights when he comA home, he’s so 
tired he falls into bed a^ soon as supper is over. Atfd he’s so 
tired he gets cranky.” 

• "It was the same with Pa. But I wasn’t a one to let him 
be cranky. A man must be said by his wife.” 

"Mother, I’m your daughter.” 

"By God, you are.” 

V 

It was night. All his life hadn’t he 4}een hearing it said, 
black as night. Ah, black as night for % «ick old man in a 
hospital! Ah, Mother of God. Mother of*God . . . Mother of 
God*. . . Mother of God have mercy on hipj. Have mercy 
. . . black as night.. 
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And sure he lying in be<i with Mary, and n^ver again 
would he be lying Vith Mary in bed when it was black as 
night.' And he would somf>times think God and the Mother 
of God would forgive him be iause it wa$ no sin with a man’s 
wiff. And black as night'in the bed with- Mary and Mary 
telling him not to let the children hear hiirr 

“What was that you were tellin’ me, Mary?” 

“Be still; Mr. O’Flaherty.” 

“And who are you?” 

“I’m Sister Marie.” 

“I’m not meanin’ to be hurting you, Mary.” 

"Hush, hush.” 

And there were times when it was like the Devil that was 
in his pants, the Devil. That was w^ierc' you could find the 
Devil, in a man’s pants. And didn’t the Devil come in the 
black of night? 

"Mary . . .” 

“Hush, hush.” 

A half-muttere'^, groaning sound came out of his throat. 

And didn’t M-iry cr*/ on the night they were married? 
He well reo*imbeted. Indeed, he well remembered Mary cry- 
ing in the black of night and Mary telling him it was near the 
death of her. 

Blessed Mother of God. 

He mumbled in a low. Weak voice. 

It was so dark. Sure, it was night, but where in the name 
of God was he? He reached his hand over to his left, feeling. 
There was a sharp pain in his intestines. He was alone. He 
was frightened. Then he cried out. 

He heard a swishing movement. Someone was near him,’ 
moving. There was a dark, black shadow over him. 

“Mother!” he cried out. 

Ah, and it wan the ghost of his own mother, his own dear 
mother. 

“Are' you in pain, Mr. O’Flaherty?” 

“And what brings /you to me. Mother?” 
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He coifldn’t see her. He c<hil4 feel her n^ir him an^ hear 
her. Sure, he could helir her as if she* was breathing. And 
glory be to God but it was aapii^acle, with her laying her 
hand on his forehead and her mnd not feeling like the hand 
of a ghost jt all.** 

Hi was sootftd by the touch on his forehead. For a mo- 
ment he, felt no pain. Then it came agjiin. Tearing and ham- 
mering and pulltng at him and in him, and bnrning and 
stabbing and *s?ickiftg in his insides and hurting his back 
and ... oh, Mother of God. 

*'Oh!” 

It was a wail and a cry. It was an expression of sheer 
agony. And it became a hurt, restless, incessant moan. 

"Mother! Mother? MB^her!” he cried out in the midst of 
his torment. 


VI 

"Sure, I can see that it’s going* to be a fine, sunny day,” 
Old Tom said, but there was no one to h<^r. 

He biTnked h*s eyes and lay, hal^-sitting, propped up in 
the hospital bed. 

On a fine sunny day like this, why couldn’t he begin to 
get better? 

— ^Doctor, tell me, is me condition improvin’? 

He had asked* that question %f Dr. O’Donnell, but what 
vas it the doctor had told him? He couldn’t remember. 

God’s morning sunshine was a wonderful thing, a beauti- 
ful thing it was, and wouldn’t he like to be walking in it 
and sitting on a bench in W^ashington Park in Go^’s warm 
'sunshine, smoking his pipe and passing the time of day with 

neighbor? The morning when some of God’s sunshine would 
come through the window was a fine thing, and it was the 
time of day when he was feeling his 'belt.* And of a night 
here in the hospital, hadn’t he waited *to see the light of 
day? Because when he saw the light of day, and whe*n God’s 
warm sunshine came out, he felt*be«t«r. An (The would get 
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to thinking th^this was gpin| to be the day when his con- 
dition would be uAproving. 

— ^What’s going on ou^ there? 

He asked himself this, inmning his bead toward the door 
of ^lis room as he heard fDft, fasi^ footsteps in the corridor. 
The footsteps and now and again the sigh#of a nurs^ or a 
nun passing or a doctor flying by, and the sound^ of their 
voices andr this going on all day — ^things Were always ’hap- 
pening out there, and he wished they Wjul(f fet him get out 
of his bed to see*what it was that was going on and causing 
all the excitement. Sure, it was the same, every morning, 
morning after morning. And at night, and still as the night, 
and it was enough to give a man sweats. With God’s sun- 
shine and the fine daylight so a imn "could be seeing and 
knowing what he was after seeing, and with all of them 
here to be taking cite of a man, sure and didn’t you get 
to feeling that a man oouldn’t be dying? But in the night 
a man could die. 

And that one ^ying by in black, the fat one. Who might 
she be? j 

But whenr<he door was open, you could hear some of them 
howling and moaning, and there was an old man, a Mr. 
Dempsey dowA the hall, and he would get to howling and 
moaning until it was a fright to be hearing the poor man. 
They wouldn’t tell him about that old Mr. Dempsey, but 
they didn’t fool him, because he knew that that (dd M](. 
Dempsey, from the North Side, was a dying man. 

In the night he’d get to thinking that he was a dying man 
himself, ^nd in the morning he’d be thinking the way he was 
now, that the day had come when his condition would be' 
improving. 

— ^Dr. O’Donnell, when will me condition improve? Old 
Tom said to himfekT. * 

"How are you feoling this morning, Mr. O’Flaherty ?’* 

"Well, well indeed, me condition is improvin’. Doctor,’’ 
Old Tom said,^staringi up hopefully at the young interne. 
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There was a bit of p.ain dc^urn* there nowyout he wqialdn^t 
be speaking of it. Maybe it was nothing at all but the big 
pains going away with his con^i^on improving. 

‘T’ll be back, Mr. O’Flahertyi” the interne said, leaving the 
rocrni; 

Ofd Tom Idlked at the morning sunshine through the 
hospital, window. Ah, if they’d only ht him out in that sun- 
shine, wouldn’t lie be improving faster? 



chapter) T wenty-nine 


1 


H e’d wanted to tell Mary that he wa9>afritu of America, 
afraid of it here in America, and, sure, if he told her 
that, what kind of a man would she be thinking him to be? 
Ah, she was a woman with nary a fear in her, not Mary. 
It was a source of wonderment to him that she had nary a 
fear in her heart, and the two of nhcn^ greenhorns if you 
like it, greenhorns in America in Brodtlyn, New York, and 
Green Bay, Wisconsin*/ and Chicago. The strange people he’d 
seen and they were Ameoicans and not his own people. Sure, 
wasn’t he afraid to ask them how to find a street in Brooklyn? 
But not Mary, never her. Never in his life had he seen so 
many people as when he came out here to America, and that 
had been a cai’se for wonderment to him, where they had all 
come from. Hadn’t he always been asking himself that 
question? 

Lying here in his hospital bed, when the pains weren’t on 
him, he would think of all thfs, and think of what he came 
out here for. Sure, wasn’t it to make money and marry 
Mary? Devil a lot of money he made, and until the children 
grew up it had been all they could do to keep body and soul 
together and put food in their mouths. And how would the 
children know what was in him and the work he had done, 
the saving of money for his own horse and wagon and for 
the plot of burial ground in Calvary Cemetery? 

Didn’t he know h 'hasn’t a scholar and couldn’t read and 
write, but when he came home of a night, he’d be too tired 
to be learning. And where was a man without reading ^and 
writing, but they were.,all learning it here in America. 
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He sigfi^. The fat nun 'u%ts fitting the^' waiting to take 
care of his wants, and,' sure, did he ev^Mream that the day 
would cc»ne when a fat nun woujd be sitting beside his bed 
waiting for him to .be wanting something for her to jump 
and be giving it,to him,«did he tgrer think that such a^day 
would come in^liis poor old life? 

Mary had always been too busy ^o be doing that, and 
wheh their son Al came, sure, Al had been the apple of her 
eye, and it w&i’ Al this and Al that and Al the other thing 
and the Devil take the hindmost, and it*was himself that 
was. the hindmost. 

And the nun was always telling them that he didn’t say 
much. What was there for him to be saying when he was lying 
here on his bed of paih, blinking the thoughts that he couldn’t 
be telling to a soul an earth, except jnaybe to his friend. 
Father Hunt? When all of them got to talking at home, 
sure, how could he ever have had Ris say? 

Blessed Mother of Godj whyTiad he ever come out to 
America to wo<k hard all of his life and* find himself here 
in a hospital, Mercy Hospital, lying on his*bed of pain? Ah, 
blessed Mother of God! * 

He furrowed his brows as he heard foots^ps in the hall. 
Sure, when he first came to America, he would look at the 
people in New York and Brooklyn, New York with wonder 
in his eyes because they were Americans and he was in Amer- 
ica. And not a soul, not a soul on this earth knew how he 
was always wanting to go back and wishing he had never 
come out, and himself driving the horse and wagon and not 
* knowing the names of the streets and wanting to aslf this 
.<(kn and that for directions and not always asking because 
of his brogue and his not wanting it thopght he was a green- 
horn, and getting lost and not knowing yhere he was and 
wanting to go home to Ireland. 

And who was it going by in the hall outside his foom? 

If they’d only let him go out afid .sea and walk about a bit 
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and make frienv^ and pass the time of day, but beta be was 
on tbe flat of bis bach, with only nuns to talk to most of tbe 
day or the nurses who woidd come in to see him and ask him 
how was he getting along. / nd how was he getting along, 
dying on the flat of his b..ck? 

Ah, the pains were coming again, but hw mustn’t let on 
about it. 

"Me daughter Louise has a cold,” he said, without booking 
at the nun beside his bed. 

"I’m sorry to hear that. She’ll get over it soon. I’m sure. 
This is the time when many people get colds.” 

"She’d be coming to see me but for her cold.” 

"I’m certain she would. But Mrs. O’Flaherty will be com- 
ing again this afternoon.” 

"Do you think soT’ 

"She comes almost every day.” 

"She has me grandson to be looking after.” 

"Yes, she’s told me all about your grandson. He’s the apple 
of her eye.” 

"You don’t think me daughter Louise will be coming to 
see me today?” 

"If she has a cold, it would be best she didn’t.” 

"What’s goin* on out there?” 

"Where, Mr. O’Flaherty?” 

"Out there in the hall.” 

' The fat nun turned and looked at the door. 

"Why, nothing in particular.” 

"I do hear all of this coming and going and sure it sounds 
like there was commotion and excitement out there.” 

"I’ll close the door so you’re not disturbed,” the nun saia, 
starting to rise. 

"Ah, ’tis no b5*t'.er atall, ’tis only me curiosity.” 

The fat nun smibd. 

Old Fcm grimaced. The pains were coming. God* have 
mercy on his soul ard .spare him these pains. 
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'^earing her Sunday clothes ^nd carryin'^ a bouquet of 
flowers, Mary O’Flaherty entered the rtashi. 

"Hello, Pa.” 

He smiled in joy. He was so glad to see his Mary. 

She 'bent ,down»and kisvd his forehead. He stared at 4ier 
in gratitude. 


Chflpter Thirty 


I 


M aybe God was busy the way Uncle Al was sometimes 
busy, or tbs way Aunty Peg said she was busy working 
at the hotel. Sometimes he would ask her a question and she 
would say to him: 

— ^Don’t bother me. I’m too busy. 

Maybe God was too busy. God must be very busy because 
He did everything and knew everything. He must be busy, 
all right, because He hadn’t answered the prayers Father 
Hunt said in church f<?jr a speedy recovery of Father. And 
it must have been a long„time ago on a Sunday that Father 
Hunt said them. Mother had con.c home and talked about the 
prayers and Father didn’t die, and he heard Mother and 
Aunty Peg ♦^alking last night and they were saying Father 
was no better and he heard Mother saying to Aunty Peg: 

— Ah, Peg, the end is in sight for your poor father. 

So God must be too busy to an-wer those prayers. 

Danny wandered about tl.e house restlessly. It was raining 
outside, and he couldn’t go out. It rained yesterday, pitch- 
forks and cats and dogs, and he couldn’t go out yesterday, 
either. 

And Aunt Louise was lying down. She said she felt weak. 
He hoped she’d get better and they wouldn’t have to have 
prayers said for her having a speedy recovery or a happy 
death, because he didn’t want anything to happen to her 
even if he didn’t 'o\‘5 her as much as he used to love her, 
because he loved her still. And if God was too busy to answer 
the prayers for Father, maybe God was going to be too busy 
to answer prayers for her. > 
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He wished Bill would com* up and play ^th him. Bill 
didn’t come up much any more. Aunty ^e^ said he shouldn’t 
because there was sickness in the house. 

He saw Aunt Louisp lying in ^ecf. He stood in the hallway 
looking at her, wjiiting for her t* see him. He wanted^ to 
go in and talk tJf her. She didn’t see him. 

He took a marble out of his pocket and dropped it on the 
floor. 'Maybe she’d hear it and look at him and^ay some- 
thing. He wantdd h<lr to. He waited a moment. She didn’t 
say a word. M.'iybe she was asleep. But she Wouldn’t be, be- 
cause she had just put her hand on her face. 

She didn’t care. She wasn’t interested in him any more, and 
she didn’t love him any more. 

He dropped a secotidciparble. It made a noise and rolled 
off. 

“What’s the matter?** Aunt Louise asked in a tired voice. 

“I couldn’t help it. I dropped mji marbles,” Danny said. 

He got down on his hands and knees to look for the mar- 
bles. He saw them in the dSrkness, on the Jloor between the 
wall and rug. But he didn’t pick them up. 

“Don’t make so much noise, Danny.” 

“I couldn’t help it. I dropped my marbles. It was an acci- 
dent.” 

He crawled around the»floor, pretending to look ^or the 
marbles. Aunt Lpuise wouldn’t know that he could find the 
n^arbles. She didn’t know that he saw the marbles. For all 
she knew, he was looking for them and couldn’t find them. 

. He crawled noisily about in the darkened hallway outside 
Louise’s bedroom. 

* ^ddenly he stood up and said clearly: 

'^Hello!” 

He was looking at her as though he wgre studying her. 

“How are you feeling. Aunt Louise?” asked her. 

“I’m feeling all right. I’m just a little tired.” 

She*talked like she wanted to go to sleep. 

"Do you want somedung?” 
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"No, no thank you. It was sweet of you to come and ask 
me, though.” 

"Do you want me to get you a glass of water?” 

"No, no thank you, Dannv,” she answered, smiling wanly. 

Danny stood there, stiP gazing at her a.« though he were 
studying her. She became uneasy under his cLse gaze. His blue 
eyes looked big. He looked like he did that d.iy when he first 
came. An^ his face was dirty, too. Why was. he looking it her 
this way? Could he tell that she was sick anu^ifraid? 

"Do you wan; me to go to the ice box. Aunt Louise, and 
get you a glass of milk?” 

"No, no thank you, Danny.” 

"I will if you want me to.” 

"No, I don’t feel like drinking any t lilk now.” 

He looked down at the floor. He stood lotiking at his feet 
and shaking his rigl.t foot for some moments. 

"It’s raining out. It’s raining pitchforks again.” 

"You don’t like that. , You’d like to go out and play, 
wouldn’t you, Danny?” 

"I don’t know,” he siid, raising his eyes abd starhig at her 
as though shg^* might be a stranger. "Aunt Louise, when are 
you going to take me out again?” 

"When I get better,” she answered him, and she was almost 
crying. , 

"When’s that?” 

She bit her lip to keep from crying. 

"Soon, I hope.” 

"Aunt Louise?” 

"Yes?” 

"Does God answer everybody’s prayers?” 

"I think so. Yes, He does.” 

She prayed sometimes. Would God answer her prayers? 

"How soon doe^.H: answer everybody’s prayers?” 

She didn’t know ^hat to say. 

"Rigbt ^way?” 

"What?” 
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”If I pray to God for sometkin^ will He answer my prayers 
right away?” 

"Maybe. I guess it depends.” 

"But He will, won.’t He?” 

"Will what? '^C^at do y*u mearJ?” 

Shu wished h<! would stop asking questions and would gn, 
away and let her be. And there he wa|^ with those blue eyes 
staring at her as though they were magnets to pull some se< 
cret right out4>f he?. She was sick. She was tired. She didn’t 
know what was going to happen to her. She Wouldn’t keep her 
mind on what he asked her. And the questions a child could 
ask! Who could answer them? She must have been the same 
when she was little, but she couldn’t remember. 

"I don’t know,” .4ie«^id to Danny, forgetting what his 
question had been. 

"What don't you know?” 

"Oh, please let me alone. I’m tiredi I don’t feel well. I can’t 
talk much,” she said, failing to keep her feeling of annoyance 
out of her voice. 

He ran out ot the room into the pirlor. 

— Aunty Louise doesn’t love me, he told nimaelf. 

n 

"I don’t know if he’s sick or what. Peg,” Mary O’flaherty 
said in the kitchen. 

, Danny’s lips were pressed together. He was mad. He was 
mad at them. He wasn’t sick. He was mad at them for think- 
ing he was sick. 

"He looks all right. Mother!” ^ 

^ never seen him behaving so queer. Peg, I tell you he’s 
b^naving peculiar. This afternoon I hied out to the store and 
left him with Louise. When I came back I palled to him when I 
came in by the front door and he ^vidp’t answer and I 
found him in the dining room, quiet as* a mouse.” 

"Lktie Brother,” Aunt Peg called. 

Danny slipped guiltily out of ?he,d',(iing rdbm. Hurrying 
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on tiptoe past the opened do^r of Aunt Louise’s room, he 
didn’t look in. Autit J*eg was calling him, but he was mad and 
wouldn’t answer. 

"Little Brother! Where a»-e you. Little Brother? Are you 
hitLng?’’ 

She came into the parlor. He didn’t ^-urn*" around tc look. 

"Come here and let your Aunty Peg talk to you.’’ 

He didn,’t turn around. He wanted to ad'swer her, but the 
words wouldn’t come. He felt her toucifing ¥iis shoulder, but 
he wished she 'wjuldn’t. He wished she’d let him ?lone. He 
wished they’d all let him alone. 

Margaret came around in front of Danny and bent down 
to look at him. 

Mary O’FJaherty came into the rconr.', 

"Do you think he’s all right, Peg?’’ she asked anxiously. 

"Tell me, Little iJrothcr, is there something the matter? 
Do you have any pains -anywhere?’’ 

"I’m all right,’’ Danny said sulkily. 

"Look at his tongue. Peg.’’ 

"Little Brother, put jut your tongue.’’ 

Not wanting to do what he was told, Danny obeyed. Mary 
O’Flaherty bent over her daughter’s shoulder as Peg knelt, 
and they both gazed at Danny’s outthrust tongue. 

"It lj>oks all right, Mother.’’ Peg put her right hand to his 
forehead. "And he’s cool.’’ 

"Son, is anything the matter with you?’’ 

"No.’’ 

"You have no pains in the tummy or in your throat?’.’ 
Aunt Margaret asked. 

"No, Tm all right. I want to play.’ 

"You go out and play and have a good time.’’ 

"I don’t want to, go out.” 

"Do you want ijie to read to you or play with you?” 

"No.” 

"Are ypu mad at me?” 

"No.” 
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"Are you mad?" 

"No.” 

"Did you do something naughty? You can tell me and 
Mother. 'We won't punish you.** 

"I didn’t .do anything.” 

"Do you want anything, son?” Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

"No.” 

Margaret rose tnd turned to her mother: 

"I think he’S*all Aght. He’s just out of sorts, Mother.” 

Danny turned and went to the center pal'lor window and 
looked out. 

"Be careful of the clean curtains, son.” 

He didn’t answer. It was beginning to rain. A man started 
to run. A fat woman* waillked by fast. 

He wished it was di|Ferent between him and Aunt Louise. 

m 

It was snowing out. He wasn’t nfad at them like he was the 
other da^ when they thouglit he was sick aiyl Aunty Peg had 
asked him a lot of questions. He was witching^the snow because 
he had been playing in the snow and had gotter^opping wet 
twice and all his shoes were wet and he couldn’t go out any 
more to play until his shoes were dry. He wahted to go out 
again because he had been ‘building a snow fort. 

It had been sqch fun building a snow fort. He wanted to 
build a big one, a big, big snow fort. He’d like to build the 
biggest snow fort he could build. 

. And look at it snow. So much snow. This was good. Santa 
Claus was coming soon, and Santa Claus came on a |led,^and 
*a ^d needed snow. Look at all the snow. It came down so 
fast. The snow didn’t make any noise. The rain sometimes 
made noise when it came down. He likejl snow better than 
rain. He wished that it could snow and^n^T^ and snow. Look 
at that man. His clothes were catching so much snow. Gee, 
he almost took a spill. And that horse was going sUw? Father 
.used to drive a horse. He wished Fai^e^ was Ifere instead of 
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in the hospital, because he’d iike it for Father tp tell him 
what it was like to ’drive a horse and wagon in the snow. And 
look at that snow. There was more than he ever saw before. 
There must be more snow tl'an there ever was in the world 
befi/re. The world was before he \.'as born. That was funny. 
How could the world be before he was bom?’ That poor horse 
looked tired. He hoped the poor horse wouldn’t fall and break 
its leg. Mother said that if a horse broke its leg it got shot. 

And look at the snow on the streetcar. There was lots of 
snow on the roof, on top of the streetcar. The lights of the 
streetcar looked like they were running across the snow, and 
they colored the snow so the snow wasn’t white. The car had 
to go slow. The motorman was ringing the streetcar bell with 
his foot. 

Danny began tapping his foot on the floor. 

Just think, if it snowed and snowed and snowed and there 
was always snow and he could build big, big snow forts and 
snowmen. 

There was Aunty Peg coming in the snow. 

rv 

She felt wet all over and her eyes were smarting in the 
blinding snow It got on her glasses, so she’d taken them off, 
and she, couldn’t look at the snov<r. She was afraid that she 
might slip and break her leg. If she did, then where would 
they be? What would they do without her? 

She had only a few more feet to go. She wanted to hurry 
but she couldn’t. She had to watch her step. 

— Always watch your step. 

Once% er brother Al had said that to her and it had r'adc 
her furious. She couldn’t remember when it was. 

Had she ever had a day like today? Her nerves. Her split- 
ting headache at '^'ork. They’d given him so many hypoder- 
mics they couldn’t keep it up, and they couldn’t stop the 
pains. I few pitiful it was. He was dying now. He might as 
well be dead. She’d thought he would die right before her 
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eyes. And liim calling for-r^d. He ha^ hardly recognized 
her. But Ned! Ned! 

A few more steps. 

If she fell on the steps of her dwA home and broke her neck 
or cracked her skull,* what woillc^ they do? Martha Mo^on ^ 
would probably slty that she was drunk. Oh, in her hour of 
need \fartha Morton was of no help. Martha was no friend. 
Only Lorry wouj^ be a help if she codld see him^ Some day 
she would be ^^h hyn, all of the time. He loved her. He had 
sent her fifty dollars, and they sure needed it. How she 
needed lum now. And he was far away from her in Duluth. 

W^ith tears in her eyes because of the snow and her thoughts, 
Margaret slowly and carefully watched as she walked up the 
snow-packed, slippery steps of the two-story yellow-brick 
apartment building on ’Indiana Avenue. She wished she 
weren’t returning to Ais home and this family of sorrows. 

V 

"Hello, Peg,” Louise saidjistlessly. 

She sac wrapped in blankets by the radiltor in the dining 
room. 

"Hello. I got sopping wet,” Margaret answered. 

"That you. Peg?” Mary O’Flaherty called from the kitchen. 
"Do you want a cup of tea?” 

"Yes, I need one. I need some^ing.” 

"How is Pa?’’*Mary O’Flaherty asked. 

• "He’s worse,” she said flatly. 

Mary O’Flaherty came into the dining room. She blessed 
herself. 

, "Glory be to God,” she exclaimed gravely. 

Xbuise looked off. 

Margaret, hurt and bitter, noticed Louise in profile. How 
thin she was. 

Mary O’Flaherty stood in the rooin fBi^a moment, and 
then, as she went back into the kitchen, she said: 

"I’lf fix you your tea. Peg.” 
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Margaret down at the i^ble. Louise looked out of the 
window at the fullinjg snow^. 

**It's nasty out. I was afraid Fd slip and fall.” 

Margaret cupped her chih in her hands. How long could 
it fp on like this? How Inn^ cou*d she* stand it? Eve^ day, 
coming home from work, knowing that sh^ ^was ccHning back 
to a house of sickness. Never being able to forget for long 
that she must always come back to this, to ^his sickness. After 
her father went, there was still Louise. Li'uisc; yras going. Ho'\y 
long would Loujse live? 

"There’s a nice warm cup of tea, Peg.” 

Mary O’Flaherty returned to the kitchen and came back 
with sugar and a pitcher of milk. 

She sat down by the table. 

"Ah, the poor men out workiiV’ in this weather,” Mary 
exclaimed. 

Did her mother think that way of her father in the days 
when he was out working in weather like this? Did he come 
home to a cheerful house or to ope where there was fighting? 

— I can rementijer him coming home and finding >./U fight- 
ing drunk. 

"Lizz’s poor man is out in this weather,” Mary O’Flaherty 
went on, staring through the window at the falling snow. 

Margaret took a sip of tea. 

"WKat did Pa say?” Mary O’l^laherty asked. 

Margaret didn’t want to talk. 

"He was delirious.” 

"He was what did you say. Peg?” 

"He was delirious. What he said didn’t make sense. He 
kept asking for Ned.” 

"Me son Ned is coming. But can the trains be runniri* In 
this storm?” 

"I don’t know.”> 

"I wonder if \nb son Al is out in this storm.” 

"A1 ^s safe. You ‘don’t have to worry about him. Mother.” 

"Indeed, ly; better be pr where would we all be ^thout 
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him? God protects him. Go<i will always prdfcect a son as 
good as me son Al.” 

Louise coughed. Her cough was sharp, racking, dry.* She 
looked apologetically at Margarit and then turned and 
watched the snQW. 

The snow waj beautiful. Just watching it, you felt quiet. 
You forgot where you were. You forgot yourself. It was like 
dreaming or bcirig asleep, watching the snow wh^ it was so 
beautiful. She»Ased^o love the snow when she was a little 
girl. Onv it had been snowing, and Al had been coming home 
and he found hA* playing in the snow with some boys, tum- 
bling in it, and he had made her come home and he’d told her 
that that was no way for a girl to be playing. The disappwnt- 
ment she’d felt then^eftned to come back to her now. She’d 
stood by the window anS looked out at the snow and she’d 
so much wanted to go out and play in ’it. Now she had the 
wish to run out and just roll in the^snow. It was foolish. But 
the falling snow was so beautiful to watch, so many flakes 
falling and flying through %he air, just coming down, falling 
and flying through the air. 

Margaret looked moodily at the dregs ol^heg tea cup. She 
felt miserable. Just miserable. 

“Peg, do you think you might call up the hospital and 
ask if Pa is any better?’’ Mjry OTlaherty asked. 




chapter Thirty-one 


I 


I T VAS rotten. Rats, I thought the Oiain.^^ould never get 
here,” Ned Q’Flaherty said. 

He was youthful and very good-looking. His face was soft, 
roundish, and weak, and his brown hair was parted on the 
left side. He wore a lavender silk shirt, with a stiff white col- 
lar and a purple knit tie. He had pe^rl cuff buttons' and a 
pearl stickpin. *’ 

"Father was askit.g for you,” Margaret said. 

"I’ll go see him after supper. How is he. Peg?” 

"He’s the same.” ' ^ 

Danny watched Uncle Ned. He liked Uncle Ned. When 
Uncle Ned had feome,^he’d talked to him in a way*-vhat was 
friendlv. He liW d the way Uncle Ned had said hello to him, 
and Uncle iVed had given him a dime. He was going to buy 
candy with his dime. 

"Maybe you better go see Pa in the morning, Ned,” Mary 
O’Flaherty said. 

"I can go tonight. It’s stopped snowing how.” 

"I went today after work in the blinding snow,” Margaret 
said. 

"And Louise,” Ned said, looking across at his youngeSt 
sister but quickly glancing aside. The sight of her, the way 
she had changed, still shocked him as it had when he’dXirst 
seen her late this afternoon. 

Louise smiled wf.nly and waited for Ned to go on. 

"You’ll have <it)’i>uild your strength up and come and see me 
and Mijdred this spring. You’d love Madison. It’s a lively little 
burg. It’s* rejly up-and-coming.” 
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"I’d 'like to see Madison/’ lionise said. 

"Only you mustn’t break the hearts all the college stu- 
dents at the University.’* 

"Sure and what wpuld she b(^ wanting with the students?’’ 
Mary 'O’Hiherty .asked. 

"Same old M£d, aren’t you, Mother?’’ Ned asked, turning 
and lool^ing at his mother. 

She looked yoitng. 

"And what'woujd make you think I’d be changing?’’ she 
asked. ^ 

"Come on, let’s see you smile. Mud, instead of frowning 
the way you are. Let’s sec you be jolly.’’ 

"And what’s there to be jolly about?’’ she asked. 

"I know,’’ Danny *saWe 

"What, Danny?’’ Nied asked. 

"Christmas is coming,’’ Danny said. 


n 


Ncdtidn’t wanted to come but he knew that he should come 
and he was glad he had. On the roac^and b^k at home with 
Mildred in Madison he’d thought often of his fifnily. It made 
him sad. Only he couldn’t ’ t himself be unhappy. That was 
the difference between himself and the rest of them. They 
let themselves be unhappy riie ^dn’t. That’s why h? d mar- 
ried Mildred. Of ‘course, Mildred wasn’t too strong, but he and 
Mildred were happy. There was no gloom in their house. But 
cripes, it was awful. He hadn’t fully believed what Al had 
been writing him and telling him about Louise, but she 
.looted sick and run down all right and the damned doctors 
hadn’t done her one bit of good. 

He fras riding on an Indiana Avenue streetcar on his way 
to see his father in the hospital. He yfo^ a black derby, a 
black muffler, a dark overcoat of good[ quality, pearl-gray 
gloves^ and spats. He was pleased with the way J;ie«looked. 
As he boarded the streetcar he wiahed he’d mefet someone he 
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used to know an^ they wotjld'see how prosperous . and well 
set-‘up he looked. ' 

His face became grave. Jhfse were no thoughts to have on 
a journey like this to see his«sick old father in the hospital. 

* He looked out of the wirfdow. There was snow op,' the street 
and sidewalks. There was snow packed 9i lines or. the 
window-sills of the bu,'ldings along the street. He noticed the 
lighted windows, the lights behind curtains a'nc! drawn shades. 
At home he always drew the shades at 'night, and he’d be 
alone with Mildred. She sometimes was too tired to s<e people 
because she wasn’t well. He wished he were hack in Madison 
now, spending the evening alone with Mildred. He was glad 
to see his family. He would do what he could to cheer his 
father up. But he didn’t like to sep ( adness and sickness. So 
much of it, so much of sadness and $ic,kness was in the mind. 
That was what he’d learned when he’d grown up and become 
a man. He’d learned that* you had to keep sadness and sickness 
out of your mind. 

The lighted windows of the buildings on Indiana^A venue 
still held his eye^ He thought that behind those lights there 
was happinesk. It was like the happiness inside you. Outside 
was the dark night and the cold and the wind and the snow. 
Inside was the' warmth and the light. 

How/ could he convince his fa:**illy to believe in the happi- 
ness within? Except for here, they weyc all getting on 
so well. His new job was the best he’d ever had, and he was 
going to m.ike a lot of money. In tw'o-threc years he’d be 
doing as well as Al. And that was a nice apartment his family 
lived in^ on Indiana, with steam heat and electricity and a 
bathroom. They had a telephone. Peg had a good job. ^n^ 
then, this sickness coming. His father. Louise. He hadn’t really 
realized how bad it was. 


m 

His 9->n Ned was coming to see him all the way from Madi- 
son, Wisconsr.i. Just to see him. Sure and he wouldn’t let on. 

f • . 
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to Ned how sick a man he*w^. And by God, thw, he wasn’t 
so sick a 'man. He was shaved ihd ha<^fccdi given a hair 9 ut, 
and he’d be looking his best. 

Couldn’t he remember Ned as a little fellow running about, 
and bis ysters (easing him, an4^adn*t he always tol(l the 
girls;, . 

— ^Don’t plague and tease your brother. 

As a ‘boy, was always laughing and jokij^g. Al now, 
Al was a finetfon, dhd a fine success he was. He was a son he 
could b^ proud of! But Al was a bossy one* Al took after his 
mother. Ned took after him. Even as a boy Al was a kind of 
a bossy one and you could leave all of them with Al, and 
Mary would say: 

— Al, me son, yo'i make the children toe the mark. 

And toe the mark m^y did. Sure, Al was the fine success, 
he was. But it wasn’t his doing. Man^ a time, these years, 
hadn’t he told himself that it wasij^t much that he ever gave 
to his children except the bread iy their mouths and the roof 
over their heads until thc)i could provide for themselves, and 
once’Aey could provide for themselves thfre was nothing for 
him to do for them. If he lived or died, itim^nt nothing to 
them. Would it mean anything to his son-in-law? Sometimes 
he would be thinking that „ m O’Neill understood him better 
than any of his own did. ^^m was poor like he was, but could 
there be a better man? Sure an^ he hoped that Jim would be 
coming to pay* him a visit again this Sunday. But Jim had 
liis own cares. Maybe Jim had no time for him. Sure, did he 
mean much of anything to any soul on this earth? 

They came to see him, and there were flowers there by his 
be^. They sent him flowers. But what was he to^thefn? A 
burden. What was he in his old age? A burden. A burden to 
the world. 

When he had hb health and his st^eAgth he could always 
have a can of beer if feelings like this cam on him. Now all 
he could have was these needles and those pills, whatever they 
were, that they gave hun to put Jiim to sleep. < 
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Sure, he tTas never without his pains. Sometimes they 
weren’t bad and 2gup they would be worse. They were with 
him -now, only they weren’t worse, they weren’t tearing away 
at him. It was them that' had taken away his strength and 
.kep%.him here, lying on thereat of I is back t])e whole livelong 
day with nothing to occupy him but his thoifghts and menio- 
rics. Ah, it was health that was the finest gift of God to man, 
and health |ie hadn’t. 

Sure and when he was a young buck, it wasn’t this that he 
ever thought he’d- come to. He was like a sick old hqfse with 
his work all done, and he’d worked all of hi$ life like a horse 
and now here he was, a sick old horse. It was tired he was, 
and at times he didn’t know if he cared or not what became 
of him. 

It was time for his son Ned to be coming to see him. 

He sighed. Then h'c trembled. The pains were hurting him 
more. He felt chillv. Hj^ legs felt cold and chilly and his 
hands were chilly, but it mostly in the legs. He became 
frightened. He wanted to cry with fear. 

The pains came harjjl, burning, throbbing, cuttmg. He 
groaned and ^rifhed. 


IV 

"YouVe looking good. Dad,” ISffid said. 

He was speaking cheerfully' and smiling. 

'*You think so?” Old Tom asked with real interest. 

His son Ned’s coming did his heart good, and it was as if 
Ned’s coming had taken away the pains. 

"Yes, I do. Dad.” 

Hw‘ couldn’t let his father know what he had thought^nd • 
what a shock it had been to see him like this. God, cripes, the 
sight of his father just tore at him. How old he looked! How 
thin! How wasted, w.isted away! He would put what cheer 
he could in his oFJ tather. 

"It dfics me good to see you, Ned, and how are you^” 

"I’m well. Pad, well. I never felt better.” 
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“That’s fine, me lad, fine. Where is i£ *again»that you live 
now? Sure, I can’t remember one city fr^m another. Is it 
Green Bay, Wisconsin?” 

“No, Dad, Madison, Wisconsin.* When you get better and 
are on your feet, I want you tC^ome and see us. Sometimes 
we rent a horse ahd buggy and t^e a drive around the lakes^ 
and we’ll rent sr horse and buggy and you’ll drive us. Would 
you .like that?” , 

"Yes,” Old^‘][’om|said without interest. 

“That’s why you want to get well quick. Next spring you 
can come to see* us and we’ll have our drive. It’ll be like old 
times. Dad, when you’d sometimes take me with you on the 
wagon.” 

"That I’d do, wouldn’t I?” Old Tom said, a wan light of 
memory coming into ft# eyes. 

And couldn’t he remember Ned as -» little boy, laughing, 
walking along Twelfth Street and himself proud as a peacock? 

He gaxed at Ned curiously and*with disbelief. This man, 
Ned, in his fine-looking c|pthes, was the same Ned, the same 
as thf*littie boy who had laughed with him, sitting up on the 
seat of the wagon. And himself, hc*was th^ same man. And 
there was Ned, the same Ned, sitting in that ^hair, and here 
was he in this hospital bed. ‘ h, he wished he was young again 
and in his good health, and the children were* small and Mary 
was young. Ah, and wasn't it^ mystery, life. 

“We had gond rimes together. Dad.” 

"That we did,” Old Tom said softly. 

God Almighty, this was awful. Never in his life had Ned 
seen ^anything like this! 

^My father is really dying. 

The thought forced itself upon him, and for a moment his 
smile«and geniality vanished, and there were fear and sorrow 
on his face. He was speechless. He cou^n’t give in to these 
feelings. He couldn’t allow himself td btlyve that his father 
was dying. He couldn’t let his faith in*goodncss be destroyed 
this way. 
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He sat for«!ome seconds, sha^n. 

— ^My father i»>dyuig. IIa; thought again forced itself <m 
hiih» 

• The little hospital room aoVr was a place of fear. He wished 
he could leave. 

“Ve’ll have good times again. Dad,” Ne|| said hollpwly. 

"Sure, Ned, Til nevef be a well enough man, Ned, to be 
going to see you in — ^here is it you say you ^ive?” 

"Madison, Dad.” 

"Madison, \('^is<jon$in. I’m no one to be rememberif^g names 
of American cities.” 

Ned looked at the dark night outside. He wished it were 
morning so that he could see the sun shining. 

"I’ll never get out of this bed, me boy,.” 

"Don’t talk like that. Dad. YouVe going to be well and 
on your feet. There ’« goodness in th^ world, and you just 
believe in it. You tell yourself that you’re going to get well. 
Dad. Faith can move mountains. And tomorrow morning 
when the sun is shining, you’ll fe«l like a different person, a 
different man.” ' 

Ned believed Tfhat he was saying. His own words had an 
intoxicating effect on him, and the sense of fear as a pre.scnce, 
as a lurking danger, was gone. 

"No, I know, me lad. Me time ij up.” 

"Don’t lose your faith, Da<J.” 

"Me time is up. The pains that I do have down 'in me very 
vitals, it’s like snakes were inside of me, Ned, eating me. And 
me strength is gone. There’s no strength left in me, and here 
I am . . .” 

OW Tam stopped. 

"Let’s see a smile on your face. Dad. Don’t give up. Don't 
lose your faith.” 

"You say it’s Madison, Wisconsin, where you live? And 
your wife . . . }’4 * 

A quizzical expression came on the old man’s face. 

"Mildretf^Jje’s doing wgll, Dad,” Ned said. 
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She Wasn’t. She was so oftej;i sick. Sickness. IThy did there 
have to be sickness? 

"You should see Madison. It’s a very pretty little town, 
Dad.” 

‘‘Is.it?V Old Xom aske4, bui^in a tired and disinter^ted 
voice* . 

He was tired again, tired, weary, and in pain. 

A* bell rang., ^ 

"It’s time r|5W fo^ visitors to leave, Mr, O’Flaherty,’’ a nun 
said, entering the foom. 

"Good-by, P*,’’ Ned said, trying to keep his voice under 
control. 

V 

There were all kinds of questions he could have asked his 
father, and he could have said much mo/e to him than he had. 
But he had jollied up the old man^ little. 

He was still depressed from hj^ visit to the hospital. The 
smells of medicine, the sight of his father, all that the hos- 
pital meant, pain and suffering, sic](ness and death. And it 
wasn’t bad enough that there was so much lAf^ring, so much 
of the dark side in life, but some people had to talk about it. 
Take his sister, Lizz. She ai./ays talked abou{ it. 

Ned sat with his mothe- jn the dining room. She '^as darn- 
ing a pair of Danny’s black stackings. He remembered how 
as a bov he h.id sometimes seen her sewing and darning for 
his father and for the rest of them. He wished he were a boy 
agaiA; there hadn’t been much sickness in the family then. 
Since he had been born there hadn’t been a death in the fam- 
. il^^xcept for Lizz’s children, born dead or dying*at Birth, 
and that was different. God had been good to them all of 
these years, sparing them, giving and granting them success 
and good health. But if his father died. 3 . He still wouldn’t 
believe his father could die. Two week} a^o when he’d met 
A1 wJiSn both of them were on the road, he’d l^t^his head 
with Al. 
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—Ned, I tiiink the old fyllo^ is dying. 

He remembered telling AKhat he was of little faith, '^ell, 
Al was of little faith. All of them in the family were of little 
faith compared to him. Nttife of them believed in the Good 
^he^way he did. And if an)H*iing Aould save his father jt was 
believing in the Good. Maybe because of'j^is belief ip the 
Good, his father would, still be spared. 

He was young yet.* But one day he woul^ be old and he 
would suffer, too. He didn’t want to think of is. God, when 
we were sick an4 dying, we were like anhnals. The ^bought 
revolted him. 

He looked up .and across the room at his mo'^hcr. She looked 
very calm, at peace with herself. Her head was bent forward, 
and she gazed over the glasses which, ^cre pushed down al- 
most to the tip of her nose. 

Like animals. 

We die like animals. ^ 

We are born like animal^. 

He was ashamed. He felt sorty for himself and for his 
mother. His hcaf't begjin to pound. He remembered how 
ashamed he had/felt when he had first learned how babies 
were born, how he had been born. To think of himself com- 
ing out of his mother, that little woman sitting in the room 
with him. To think of the blood i^ it. To think of his father, 
t|)e sick old man he'd seen fonight in the hospital, and his 
mother. 

"Oh, rats,” he exploded, jumping nervously to his feet. 

"What’s the matter, Ned? ... Is something eatin’ yt>U?” 
Mary OTlaherty asked, looking up and gazing at he»* son 
over«hcrfglasses. 

"Nothing, Mud. ... I think I’ll turn in now.” 

"Well, have a good night’s sleep, Ned,” 

Looking over her glasses, Mary O’Flaherty went on darning 
a black stocking « ff her grandson. 



chapter Thirty-Wo 


I 


O LD Tom waHte(| to scream and moan and begi Death was 
going tcitorne and leap upon him like a thief in the 
night. He didn’t hear a sound except some^ing outside, and 
it was like he was hearing howling in the night. The cold. 
The cold in his toes. The cold in his knees. The chill in his 
hand^. The cold, the chill. And would his soul bum and suffer 
the way his poor old^laD^y was suffering? 

The room was dark^Hc was quiet for a moment. He heard 
something. A little noise. A rustling, fie heard the rustling 
of the fat nun’s robes. He heard a little rustling noise. It was 
death sneaking like a thief in thc»night. 

If Jjf could leap out of the bed and be off. Off to God. A 
poor sinning man like himself off toj^ace (5od. To be judged. 
Oh, his sins. God have mercy on his soul. 

"Ohhhh!” 

He groaned in pain, and as he did he saw di^aly in his mind 
the throne of God, and C^d, old and dim and wi^ a long 
beard, gazing at him sternly. Ood was sending him to Hell. 
^ "Oh, oh— ah* ah.” 

The chill. The chill of death. The chill of death on him. 
On Itis limbs. 

LjiWly, feebly, he moaned. His moans were cries of fear, 
qpM for pity. 

He closed his eyes. Now it was his time. Now he would die. 
''Anbther moan. 

He wanted to speak. He wanted to to tell someone he 
was afraid to go. He wanted Mary or qne^f his children or 
Fath*r*Hunt to tell him that he wasn’t going. 

M7 
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He moved* his lips to say ^mething. He mumbled inco- 
herently in the d^r-kness. 


n 

“Why is it raining so m»»*‘n, Mother?” 

“Sure, son, I wish it wasn’t. It’s been raining these last four 
days, but the sun should be coming out and you can be going 
out to play.’’ 

"I wish it was Christmas.’’ 

“Never fear, Christmas will soon be here.” 

“I wish tomorrow was Christmas.” 

Mary O’Flaherty looked down at her grandson, her eyes 
filled with love. Ah, the little fellow was so innocent. Tom, 
her Tom, was in the hospital, dying, and no one could know 
the heaviness in her heart. She wanted harm never to come to 
this innocent little boy, her grandson. She would protect him 
from harm as long as there was strength and breath in her 
old body. 

"Mother?” 

“Yes, son?” 

Her voice wa« very tender. 

"How’s Father?” 

"Ah, he’s doing well. He’s a sick man, your grandfather is.” 

"Will he come home for Christm.is?” 

She shock her head sadly. -The little boy was so innocent. 
Sure, she loved him more than she had ever loved any of her 
own, even her son Al. 

"No, he won’t be coming home for Christmas, son.” • 

They’d only be bringing poor Tom in a casket for li^ to 
be wa*^c*'. There was heaviness in her poor heart. 

"Couldn’t he just come home for Christmas and then go 
back to the hospital?” 

"No, son, the doctor wouldn’t like it.” 

“Won’t he be' Wnesome in the hospital on Christmas? I 
wouldn’t want to be alone in the hospital on Christinas.” 

Ah, the little fellow’s innocence would cut a person’s heart. 
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And pTOir iTom, wasn't ,th£ ppo^ man loneson* in the hos- 
pital? Poor Tom, all by himself, and jrhaft must be on his 
mind? Didn’t he know he was pa^ng away? 

"How is he. Mother?” 

**W.hat’« that you’re sayfn’, sdhi?” 

"Hpw is Fatl^r?” 

"Oh, he’s not too good.” 

"Is he any halter than he was here?** 

"No, son, l^isn’A” 

Danny looked at her gravely. He wantgd to ask Mother 
when Father win going to die. He couldn’t ask the question. 
They didn’t want him to know that Father was dying, and 
if he asked her this question, then they’d know that he knew 
that Father was dyiqg^ 

"You go and play, son,” she said. 

He stood for a moment, still looking *at her gravely. Then 
he ran off. ^ 

She remained standing in the lytehen. 

She said to herself, 

— f" ask the help of God in this, ipe bitfer hour. 


He felt very cold. The Cv»Id was in him. '^e cold was in 
his feet and legs and in his arms. It was in him. 

His eyes were fixed, rigi^. H» saw the ceiling. It was right 
over him, close *to him. He heard her calling him: 

* "Pa.” 

— ^Mary. He pronounced her name and he couldn’t speak. 
He ^ed to speak. 

^i^Mary. 

"Sure, poor Pa doesn’t even hear me.” 

- — khear, Mary. 

"Oh, he can’t hear. Mother, he’s dyii^. Oh, this agony,” 
said Margaret. ^ 

"S$h*. Ssh. They can hear. The last tmng they lore is hear- 

• »» ^ ^ 
mg. 
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— ^I'trt heafing. I’m hcaripg voii talk of me dying. 

Jlie cold. Dyin^ cold, 'fhe cold on him was death, death 
conring on him. 

A tear formed in his eyes. The breath.came out of him like 
*'ois(‘ and a wind. The breaJti can% out of h’s throti like the 
big wind. 

He was only feeling the cold in him and hearing. 

"Sure, p<x>r Pa.” 

He turned his head. He saw his wife and’i'laughter with 
blurred eyes. They were blurred objects. He knew th^'m from 
their voices. He was leaving them. He was leaving this sorry 
vale of tears. He was leaving. He wanted to see his poor old 
mother. Leaving. Was his mother in Heaven praying to God 
for his poor soul? 

His lips moved. 

"Sure, he’s trying'to talk, Peg.” 

"What is it. Father? Either, do you know me?” Margaret 
asked, leaning forward and bending close to him. "I love you. 
Father.” 

His lips moved. 

— Good . 

His breath came in gasps. 

— Good . . , 

The chill. The chill in him. The chill of icr in him. 

— Good ... ' 

"Sure, it’s the death rattle. Peg,” M.iry O’rlnherty said with 
fright. 

— Good-by, Mary. 

"Tom!” Mary O’Flaherty cried out. 

His* Tr.ithcr in Heaven. His mother. His mother in H^.-v/i* 
pray for him. Save him. Save him from the fires of Hell. 

iv 

The tclephonc\'rr\g. 

"Hell^,” Margaret answered. 

Danny wjir playing with his blocks, building a house. 
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**Wh*at?’' Margaret as^ed ^ti^such tensenesf in her voice 
that Danny stopped playing an^ 

"When?” 

He 'hatched. Her voice made'TAn afraid. He knew why.' 
The hospital was calling aSout Srther. 

“P^git Peg? I»*that the hospital?” Mary O’Flaherty asked, 
rushing into the dining room from the kitchen. 

"Yes \ . . y?si We will . . .” 

Margaret hgng u^. She was pale. 

"Father died.” 

"God have n*rcy on poor Pa’s soul.” 

Margaret *sobbed. 

Danny sat looking at them. He was afraid. 

Aunt Louise came^]jto the room. 

"Your father is dead,** Mary O’Flaherty said. 

Margaret’s sobs became convulsive. * 

Mary O’Flaherty left the roon^ and went through the 
kitchen into her own room, entei^ed it, and closed the door. 

Louise sat down, put hlr head on the table, and quietly 
cried. 'She coughed. She picked up hgj: handkerchief from the 
table. She coughed into it. There was a red Jiaiji on the white 
handkerchief. 

Margaret went on sobbing. 

Danny sat, fixed in fright. 


A holy candle burned on her dresser in the dark bedroom, 
hflary O’Flaherty rocked back and forth. Tears rolled down 
her ^ce. Her hands were on her big, black rosary '^eads. Her 
Ijnj^ovcd in prayers to the Blessed Virgin Mary, tlie«Mbthet 
of God. 
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Chapter Tbirty^J0ree 


T he parlor small with Old Tom’s caslut bvtfle 

window. It t^s’sick with the sweet odor of flowjg^ The 
green shades wei^' drawn, walling out the sun. 

Danny sta8d in the center of the parlor, st^ng at the • 
corpse. 

They were all out in^the dining room. ead^lT Mrs. Morton 
was with them. She hatT (^ed when shj^KRT Father like this. 
They talked like they wire whSperin^Th^i^eren’t fighting 
now. Uncle Ned and Aunt MargaretAad had an awful fight. 
He didn’t know what they fought about. Now they had 
made up. 

Thftit was Father. He couldn’t ^k. Ho was Father all 
right, and he wasn’t Father. He had^i a darj^ new suit. His 
hands were folded over his stomach. Rosary beads were in his 
hands. 

Father didn’t moveT^ 

Danny took a step neaKrthe g^lket. 

He wanted Father to move. 

That noise was a streetcar gcung by -outside. Aunt Peg was 
saykig something in the back. 

He wanted Father to move. Father couldn’t move.^ather 
cou^Tt talk. 

, fle took another step. 

He vented to make Father move. Danny went timidly and 
slowly up to the casket. He looked at the corpse. 

Father was a different color. His eyellw^ closed. Father 
was a grav-brown color. His hair was wliite. He wanted to 
touch Fatwr. He wanted to know-how Father f^jW^aybe it 
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was bad ter touch Fathi^r.^Sc/iT thing might happ^ti' to him. 
They wouldn’t him tb touch' F^^her. 

He leaned forward i.«^d ^touched the stiff, clamn^ finger. 
Tke touch was different from touching his own han&Father’s 
.Kapds 'rere cold, not too'C^M, jhst a little. cold.,H^ touched 
the'^soft, dead flesh of the eyelids. And F f^her didn’t move. 
It was funny touching Father. But nothinL happened. 

* Danny, went away from the coffin. Ht i^eata Aunt Peg 
cryii.7. He looked at Father. . - 

An^'^ather didn’t move. Danny stood in the center of the 
parlor loo. mg with transfixed eyes at the ceftps^ of Old Tom, 
and he hea^f whispering voices in the dining room, the low 
agonized sobs of his Aunt Margaret, and then the nc^ of a 
streetcar going l/ on Indiana Aveni^« 


